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PREFACE. 

THE  ESMONDS  OF  VIRGINIA. 

r~  "^HE  eftate  of  Caftlewood,  in  Virginia, 
JL  which  was  given  to  our  ancestors  by 
King  Charles  the  Firft,  as  fome  return  for  the 
facrifices  made  in  His  Majefty's  caufe  by  the 
Efmond  family,  lies  in  Weftmoreland  county, 
between  the  rivers  Potomac  and  Rappahannoc, 
and  was  once  as  great  as  an  Englifh  Principality, 
though  in  the  early  times  its  revenues  were  but 
fmall.  Indeed  for  near  eighty  years  after  our 
forefathers  pofTeffed  them,  our  plantations  were 
in  the  hands  of  factors,  who  enriched  themfelves 
one  after  another,  though  a  few  fcores  of  hogs- 
heads of  tobacco  were  all  the  produce  that,  for 
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long   after  the  Reftoration,   our   family  received 
from  their  Virginian  eftates. 

My  dear  and  honoured  father.,  Colonel  Henry 
Efmond,  whofe  hiftory,  written  by  himfelf,  is 
contained  in  the  accompanying  volumes,  came  to 
Virginia  in  the  year  1713,  built  his  houfe  of 
Caftlewood,  and  here  permanently  fettled.  After 
a  long  ftormy  life  in  England,  he  pafTed  the 
remainder  of  his  many  years  in  peace  and  honour 
in  this  country :  how  beloved  and  refpected 
by  all  his  fellow-citizens,  how  inexprefTibly  dear 
to  his  family,  I  need  not  fay.  His  whole  life 
was  a  benefit  to  all  who  were  connected  with 
him.  He  gave  the  beft  example,  the  befl  advice, 
the  moft  bounteous  hofpitality  to  his  friends  ;  the 
tenderer!  care  to  his  dependants ;  and  beftowed 
on  thofe  of  his  immediate  family  fuch  a  bleffing 
of  fatherly  love  and  protection,  as  can  never  be 
thought  of,  by  us  at  leaf!,  without  veneration 
and  thankfulnefs ;  and  my  fon's  children,  whether 
eftablifhed  here  in  our  Republick,  or  at  home  in 
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the  always  beloved  mother  country,  from  which 
our  late  quarrel  hath  Separated  us,  may  furely  be 
proud  to  be  defcended  from  one  who  in  all  ways 
was  fo  truly  noble. 

My  dear  mother  died  in  1736,  foon  after  our 
return  from  England,  whither  my  parents  took 
me  for  my  education ;  and  where  I  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  Warrington,  whom  my 
children  never  faw.  When  it  pleafed  Heaven, 
in  the  bloom  of  his  youth,  and  after  but  a  few 
months  of  a  moft  happy  union,  to  remove  him 
from  me,  I  owed  my  recovery  from  the  grief 
which  that  calamity  caufed  me,  mainly  to  my 
deareft  father's  tendernefs,  and  then  to  the  blefling 
vouchfafed  to  me  in  the  birth  of  my  two  beloved 
boys.  I  know  the  fatal  differences  which 
feparated  them  in  politicks  never  difunited  their 
hearts ;  and  as  I  can  love  them  both,  whether 
wearing  the  King's  colours  or  the  Republick's, 
I  am  fure  that  they  love  me,  and  one  another,  and 
him  above  all,  my  father  and  theirs,  the  deareft 
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friend  of  their  childhood ;  the  noble  gentle- 
man, who  bred  them  from  their  infancy  in  the 
practice  and  knowledge  of  Truth,  and  Love,  and 
Honour. 

My  children  will  never  forget  the  appearance 
and  figure  of  their  revered  grandfather  ;  and  I 
wifh  I  poflefTed  the  art  of  drawing,  (which  my 
papa  had  in  perfection,)  fo  that  I  could  leave  to 
our  defendants  a  portrait  of  one  who  was  fo 
good  and  fo  refpecled.  My  father  was  of  a  dark 
complexion,  with  a  very  great  forehead,  and 
dark  hazel  eyes,  overhung  by  eye-brows  which 
remained  black  long  after  his  hair  was  white. 
His  nofewas  aquiline,  his  fmile  extraordinary 
fweet.  How  well  I  remember  it,  and  how  little 
any  defcription  I  can  write  can  recal  his  image  ! 
He  was  of  rather  low  ftature,  not  being  above 
five  feet  feven  inches  in  height ;  he  ufed  to  laugh 
at  my  fons,  whom  he  called  his  crutches,  and  fay 
they  were  grown  too  tall  for  him  to  lean  upon. 
But  fmall  as  he  was  he  had  a  perfect  grace  and 
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majefty  of  deportment,  fuch  as  I  have  never  feen 
in  this  country,  except  perhaps  in  our  friend, 
Mr.  Wafhington  ;  and  commanded  refpecl; 
wherever  he  appeared. 

In  all  bodily  exercifes  he  excelled,  and  mowed 
an  extraordinary  quicknefs  and  agility.  Of 
fencing  he  was  efpecially  fond,  and  made  my 
two  boys  proficient  in  that  art ;  fo  much  fo,  that 
when  the  French  came  to  this  country  with 
Monfieur  Rochambeau,  not  one  of  his  officers 
was  fuperior  to  my  Henry,  and  he  was  not  the 
equal  of  my  poor  George,  who  had  taken  the 
King's  fide  in  our  lamentable  but  glorious  war 
of  independence. 

Neither  my  father  nor  my  mother  ever  wore 
powder  in  their  hair ;  both  their  heads  were  as 
white  as  filver,  as  I  can  remember  them.  My 
dear  mother  pofTefTed  to  the  laft  an  extraordinary 
brightnefs  and  frefhnefs  of  complexion  ;  nor 
would  people  believe  that  fhe  did  not  wear 
rouge.     At  fixty  years  of  age  fhe   frill  looked 
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young,  and  was  quite  agile.  It  was  not  until 
after  that  dreadful  fiege  of  our  houfe  by  the 
Indians,  which  left  me  a  widow  ere  I  was  a 
mother,  that  my  dear  mother's  health  broke. 
She  never  recovered  her  terror  and  anxiety  of 
thofe  days,  which  ended  fo  fatally  for  me,  then  a 
bride  fcarce  fix  months  married,  and  died  in  my 
father's  arms  ere  my  own  year  of  widowhood 
was  over. 

From  that  day,  until  the  laft  of  his  dear  and 
honoured  life,  it  was  my  delight  and  confolation 
to  remain  with  him  as  his  comforter  and  com- 
panion ;  and  from  thofe  little  notes  which  my 
mother  hath  made  here  and  there  in  the  volumes 
in  which  my  father  defcribes  his  adventures  in 
Europe,  I  can  well  understand  the  extreme  devo- 
tion with  which  fhe  regarded  him  ;  a  devotion  fo 
paffionate  and  exclufive  as  to  prevent  her  I  think 
from  loving  any  other  perfon,  except  with  an  inferior 
regard ;  her  whole  thoughts  being  centered  on 
this  one  object  of  affection  and  worihip.     I  know 
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that  before  her,  my  dear  Father  did  not  mow  the 
love  which  he  had  for  his  daughter  ;  and  in  her 
laft  and  moft  facred  moments,  this  dear  and 
tender  parent  owned  to  me  her  repentance  that 
me  had  not  loved  me  enough ;  her  jealoufy  even 
that  my  father  mould  give  his  affection  to  any 
but  herfelf ;  and  in  the  mod  fond  and  beautiful 
words  of  affection  and  admonition,  me  bade  me 
never  to  leave  him  ;  and  to  fupply  the  place 
which  fhe  was  quitting.  With  a  clear  confcience, 
and  a  heart  inexprefiibly  thankful,  I  think  I  can 
fay  that  I  fulfilled  thofe  dying  commands,  and 
that  until  his  laft  hour,  my  deareft  father  never 
had  to  complain  that  his  daughter's  love  and 
fidelity  failed  him. 

And  it  is  fince  I  knew  him  entirely,  for  during 
my  mother's  life  he  never  quite  opened  himfelf 
to  me,  fince  I  knew  the  value  and  fplendour  of 
that  affection  which  he  beftowed  upon  me,  that  I 
have  come  to  underftand  and  pardon  what,  I  own, 
ufed  to  anger  me  in   my  mother's  life-time,  her 
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jealoufy  refpecting  her  hufband's  love.  'Twas  a 
gift  fo  precious,  that  no  wonder  fhe  who  had  it 
was  for  keeping  it  all,  and  could  part  with  none 
of  it,  even  to  her  daughter. 

Though  I  never  heard  my  father  ufe  a  rough 
word,  'twas  extraordinary  with  how  much  awe 
his  people  regarded  him  ;  and  the  fervants  on 
our  plantation,  both  thofe  affigned  from  England 
and  the  purchafed  negroes,  obeyed  him  with  an 
eagernefs  fuch  as  the  moft  fevere  tafk-mafters 
round  about  us  could  never  get  from  their  people. 
He  was  never  familiar,  though  perfectly  fimple 
and  natural ;  he  was  the  fame  with  the  meaner! 
man  as  with  the  greater!,  and  as  courteous  to  a 
black  flave-girl  as  to  the  governor's  wife.  No 
one  ever  thought  of  taking  a  liberty  with  him  : 
(except  once  a  tipfy  gentleman  from  York,  and  I 
am  bound  to  own  that  my  papa  never  forgave 
him:)  he  fet  the  humbler!  people  at  once  on 
their  eafe  with  him,  and  brought  down  the 
mof!  arrogant  by   a  grave  fatirick  way,  which 
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made  perfons  exceedingly  afraid  of  him.  His 
courtefy  was  not  put  on  like  a  Sunday  fuit,  and 
laid  by  when  the  company  went  away  ;  it  was 
always  the  fame :  as  he  was  always  drefled  the 
fame  whether  for  a  dinner  by  ourfelves  or  for  a 
great  entertainment.  They  fay  he  liked  to  be 
the  firffc  in  his  company  :  but  what  company  was 
there  in  which  he  would  not  be  firft  ?  When  I 
went  to  Europe  for  my  education  ;  and  we  pafTed 
a  winter  at  London,  with  my  half-brother,  my 
Lord  Caftlewrood  and  his  fecond  Lady,  I  faw  at 
her  Majefty's  Court  fome  of  the  moft  famous 
gentlemen  of  thofe  days ;  and  I  thought  to 
myfelf,  none  of  thefe  are  better  than  my  papa : 
and  the  famous  Lord  Bolingbroke,  who  came  to 
us  from  Dawley,  faid  as  much  ;  and  that  the  men 
of  that  time  were  not  like  thofe  of  his  youth  : — 
"Were  your  father,  Madam,"  he  faid,  cctogo 
into  the  woods,  the  Indians  would  elect  him 
Sachem  ;"  and  his  lordfhip  was  pleafed  to  call 
me  Pocahontas. 
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I  did  not  fee  our  other  relative,  Bifhop 
Turner's  Lady,  of  whom  fo  much  is  faid  in 
my  papa's  memoirs — although  my  mamma  went 
to  viiit  her  in  the  country.  I  have  no  pride, 
(as  I  mowed  by  complying  with  my  mother's 
requeft,  and  marrying  a  gentleman  who  was 
but  the  younger  fon  of  a  Suffolk  Baronet) 
yet  I  own  to  a  decent  refpecl  for  my  name, 
and  wonder  how  one,  who  ever  bore  it,  mould 
change  it  for  that  of  Mrs.  Thomas  Tu/her.  I 
pafs  over  as  odious  and  unworthy  of  credit 
thofe  reports  (which  I  heard  in  Europe,  and 
was  then  too  young  to  understand),  how  this 
perfon,  having  left  her  family,  and  fled  to  Paris ; 
out  of  jealoufy  of  the  Pretender,  betrayed  his 
fecrets  to  my  Lord  Stair,  King  George's 
Ambaffador,  and  nearly  caufed  the  Prince's 
death  there ;  how  me  came  to  England  and 
married  this  Mr.  Turner ;  and  became  a  great 
favourite  of  King  George  the  Second,  by  whom 
Mr.    Turner    was    made  a  Dean,    and    then    a 
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Bifhop.  I  did  not  fee  the  lady,  who  chofe  to 
remain  at  her  palace,  all  the  time  we  were  in 
London  ;  but  after  vifiting  her,  my  poor  mamma 
faid,  me  had  loft  all  her  good  looks,  and  warned 
me  not  to  fet  too  much  ftore  by  any  fuch  gifts 
which  nature  had  beftowed  upon  me.  She  grew 
exceedingly  ftout ;  and  I  remember,  my  brother's 
wife,  Lady  Caftlewood,  faying, — ccNo  wonder  me 
became  a  favourite,  for  the  King  likes  them  old 
and  ugly,  as  his  father  did  before  him."  On  which 
papa  faid, — cc  All  women  were  alike,  that  there 
was  never  one  fo  beautiful  as  that  one ;  and  that 
we  could  forgive  her  everything  but  her  beauty." 
And  hereupon  my  mamma  looked  vexed,  and 
my  Lord  Caftlewood  began  to  laugh :  and  I,  of 
courfe,  being  a  young  creature,  could  not  under- 
ftand  what  was  the  fubjecl:  of  their  converfation. 

After  the  circumftances  narrated  in  the  third 
book  of  thefe  Memoirs,  my  father  and  mother 
both  went  abroad ;  being  advifed  by  their  friends 
to    leave    the    country    in    confequence    of    the 
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tranfactions  which  are  recounted  at  the  clofe  of 
the    third   volume  of  the    Memoirs.     But   my 
brother,  hearing  how  the  future  Bifhop's  lady  had 
quitted  Caftlewood  and  joined  the  Pretender  at 
Paris,  purfued  him  and  would  have  killed  him, 
Prince  as  he  was  ;  had  not  the  Prince  managed 
to  make  his  efcape.    On  his  expedition  to  Scotland 
directly  after,  Caftlewood  was  fo  enraged  againft 
him  that  he  afked  leave  to  ferve  as  a  volunteer 
and  join  the  Duke  of  Argyle's  army  in  Scotland  ; 
which  the  Pretender   never  had   the  courage  to 
face: — and  thenceforth  my  Lord  was  quite  recon- 
ciled to  the  prefent  reigning  family,  from  whom 
he  hath  even  received  promotion. 

Mrs.  Turner  was  by  this  time  as  angry  againft 
the  Pretender  as  any  of  her  relations  could  be, 
and  ufed  to  boaft,  as  I  have  heard,  that  me  not 
only  brought  back  my  Lord  to  the  Church  of 
England,  but  procured  the  Englifh  peerage  for 
him,  which  the  junior  branch  of  our  family  at 
prefent  enjoys.   She  was  a  great  friend  of  Sir  Robert 
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Walpolc,  and  would  not  reft  until  her  hufband 
flept  at  Lambeth,  my  papa  ufed  laughing  to  fay : 
however  the  Bifhop  died  of  apoplexy  fuddenly  ; 
and  his  wife  erected  a  great  monument  over  him; 
and  the  pair  fleep  under  that  ftone  with  a  canopy 
of  marble  clouds  and  angels  above  them  :  the  firft 
Mrs.  Turner  lying  fixty  miles  off  at  Caftlewood. 
But  my  Papa's  genius  and  education  are  both 
greater  than  any  a  woman  can  be  expected  to 
have,  and  his  adventures  in  Europe  far  more 
exciting  than  his  life  in  this  country,  which  was 
part  in  the  tranquil  offices  of  love  and  duty; 
and  I  fhall  fay  no  more  by  way  of  introduction 
to  his  memoirs,  nor  keep  my  children  from  the 
perufal  of  a  ftory  which  is  much  more  interefting 
than  that  of  their  affectionate  old  mother, 

RACHEL  ESMOND  WARRINGTON. 


Castlewood,  Virginia, 
November  3,  1778. 


BOOK  I. 


THE  EARLY  YOUTH  OF  HENRY  ESMOND,  UP  TO 

THE  TIME  OF  HIS  LEAVING  TRINITY 

COLLEGE,  IN  CAMBRIDGE. 


THE  HISTORY 


OF 


HENRY    ESMOND. 


•  I  X  i  ' 


BOOK  THE  FIRST. 

THE  actors  in  the  old  tragedies,  as  we  read, 
piped  their  iambicks  to  a  tune,  fpeaking 
from  under  a  mafk,  and  wearing  (lilts  and  a  great 
head-drefs.  'Twas  thought  the  dignity  of  the 
Tragick  Mufe  required  thefe  appurtenances,  and 
that  fhe  was  not  to  move  except  to  a  meafure 
and  cadence.  So  Oueen  Medea  flew  her  children 
to  a  flow  mufick  :  and  King  Agamemnon  perifhed 
in  a  dying  fall  (to  ufe  Mr.  Dryden's  words)  : 
the  Chorus  ftanding  by  in  a  fet  attitude,  and 
rhythmically  and  decoroufly  bewailing  the  fates 
of  thofe  great  crowned  perfons.      The  Mufe  of 
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26  The  Hiftory  of  Henry  EJmond. 

Hiftory  hath  encumbered  herfelf  with  ceremony 
as  well  as  her  Sifter  of  the  Theatre.  She  too 
wears  the  mafk  and  the  cothurnus  and  fpeaks  to 
meafure.  She  too,  in  our  age,  bufies  herfelf  with 
the  affairs  only  of  kings  ;  waiting  on  them,  obfe- 
quioufly  and  ftately,  as  if  fhe  were  but  a  miftrefs 
of  Court  ceremonies,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  regiftering  of  the  affairs  of  the  common  people. 
I  have  feen  in  his  very  old  age  and  decrepitude 
the  old  French  King  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  the 
type  and  model  of  king-hood — who  never  moved 
but  to  meafure,  who  lived  and  died  according 
to  the  laws  of  his  Court-Marfhal,  perfifting  in 
enacting  through  life  the  part  of  Hero ;  and 
diverted  of  poetry,  this  was  but  a  little  wrinkled 
old  man,  pock-marked,  and  with  a  great  periwig 
and  red  heels  to  make  him  look  tall, — a  hero  for 
a  book  if  you  like,  or  for  a  brafs  ftatue  or  a 
painted  ceiling,  a  god  in  a  Roman  fhape,  but 
what  more  than  a  man  for  Madame  Maintenon, 
or  the  barber  who  fhaved  him,  or  Monfieur  Fagon 
his  furgeon  ?  I  wonder  mail  Hiftory  ever  pull 
off  her  periwig  and  ceafe  to  be  court-ridden  ? 
Shall  we  fee  fomething  of  France  and  England 
befides  Verfailles  and  Windfor?     I  faw  Queen 
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Anne  at  the  latter   place  tearing  down  the  Park 
Hopes    after  her  flag-hounds,  and    driving    her 
one-horfe  chaife — a  hot,   red-faced  woman,   not 
in  the   leaft  refembling  that  ftatue  of  her  which 
turns    its  ftone    back    upon    Saint    Paul's,    and 
faces  the   coaches  ftruggling  up   Ludgate   Hill. 
She  was  neither  better   bred  nor  wifer  than  you 
and  me,  though  we  knelt  to  hand  her  a  letter  or 
a   wafhhand-bafin.     Why    mall    Hiftory  go  on 
kneeling    to    the    end    of    time  ?     I    am    for 
having  her  rife  up   off  her  knees,   and  take   a 
natural  pofture :    not  to  be  for  ever  performing 
cringes  and  congees  like  a  Court-chamberlain,  and 
muffling  backwards  out  of  doors  in  the  prefence 
of  the   fovereign.      In    a  word,    I    would   have 
Hiftory  familiar  rather  than  heroick :   and  think 
that  Mr.  Hogarth  and  Mr.  Fielding   will  give 
our  children  a  much   better  idea  of  the  manners 
of  the  prefent  age  in   England,  than  the   Court 
Gazette    and    the    newfpapers     which    we     get 
thence. 

There  was  a  German  officer  of  Webb's,  with 
whom  we  ufed  to  joke,  and  of  whom  a  ftory 
(whereof  I  myfelf  was  the  Author)  was  got  to 
be  believed  in  the  army,  that   he  was  eldeft  fon 
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of  the  hereditary  Grand  Bootjack  of  the  Empire, 
and  heir  to  that  honour  of  which  his  ancestors 
had  been  very  proud,  having  been  kicked  for 
twenty  generations  by  one  imperial  foot,  as  they 
drew  the  boot  from  the  other.  I  have  heard  that 
the  old  Lord  Caftlewood,  of  part  of  whofe 
family  thefe  prefent  volumes  are  a  chronicle, 
though  he  came  of  quite  as  good  blood  as  the 
Stuarts  whom  he  ferved  (and  who  as  regards 
mere  lineage  are  no  better  than  a  dozen  Englim 
and  Scottifh  houfes  I  could  name),  was  prouder 
of  his  poft  about  the  Court  than  of  his  anceftral 
honours,  and  valued  his  dignity  (as  Lord 
of  the  Butteries  and  Groom  of  the  King's 
PofTet)  fo  highly,  that  he  cheerfully  ruined  himfelf 
for  the  thanklefs  and  thriftlefs  race  who  bellowed 
it.  He  pawned  his  plate  for  King  Charles  the 
Firft,  mortgaged  his  property  for  the  fame  caufe, 
and  lofl  the  greater  part  of  it  by  fines  and  fequef- 
tration  :  flood  a  fiege  of  his  caftle  by  Ireton, 
where  his  brother  Thomas  capitulated  (after- 
ward making  terms  with  the  Commonwealth, 
for  which  the  elder  brother  never  forgave  him), 
and  where  his  fecond  brother  Edward,  who  had 
embraced  the  ecclefiaftical  profeffion,  was  flain 
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011  Caftlewood  tower,  being  engaged  there  both 
as  preacher  and  artilleryman.  This  refolute  old 
loyalift  who  was  with  the  King  whilft  his  houfe 
was  thus  being  battered  down,  efcaped  abroad  with 
his  only  Ton  then  a  boy,  to  return  and  take  a 
part  in  Worcefter  fight.  On  that  fatal  field 
Euftace  Efmond  was  killed,  and  Caftlewood  fled 
from  it  once  more  into  exile,  and  henceforward, 
and  after  the  Reftoration,  never  was  away  from 
the  Court  of  the  monarch  (for  whofe  return  we 
offer  thanks  in  the  Prayer  Book)  who  fold  his 
country  and  who  took  bribes  of  the  French  king. 
What  fpeclacle  is  more  auguft  than  that  of  a 
great  king  in  exile  ?  Who  is  more  worthy  of 
refpect  than  a  brave  man  in  misfortune  ? 
Mr.  Addifon  has  painted  fuch  a  figure  in  his 
noble  piece  of  Cato.  But  fuppofe  fugitive 
Cato  fuddling  himfelf  at  a  tavern  with  a  wench 
on  each  knee,  a  dozen  faithful  and  tipfy  com- 
panions of  defeat,  and  a  landlord  calling  out  for  his 
bill  ;  and  the  dignity  of  misfortune  is  ftraightway 
loft.  The  Hiftorical  Mufe  turns  away  fhame- 
faced  from  the  vulgar  fcene,  and  clofes  the  door — 
on  which  the  exile's  unpaid  drink  is  fcored  up — 
upon  him  and  his  pots  and  his  pipes,  and  the 
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tavern-chorus  which  he  and  his  friends  are  ringing. 
Such  a  man  as  Charles  mould  have  had  an  Oftade 
or  Mieris  to  paint  him.  Your  Knellers  and 
Le  Bruns  only  deal  in  clumfy  and  impoffible 
allegories  :  and  it  hath  always  feemed  to  me 
blafphemy  to  claim  Olympus  for  fuch  a  wine- 
drabbled  divinity  as  that. 

About  the  King's  follower  the  Vifcount 
Caftlewood — orphan  of  his  fon,  ruined  by  his 
fidelity,  bearing  many  wounds  and  marks  of 
bravery,  old  and  in  exile,  his  kinfmen  I  fuppofe 
ihould  be  filent ;  nor  if  this  patriarch  fell  down 
in  his  cups,  call  fie  upon  him,  and  fetch  paffers-by 
to  laugh  at  his  red  face  and  white  hairs.  What ! 
does  a  ftream  rum  out  of  a  mountain  free  and 
pure,  to  roll  through  fair  paftures,  to  feed  and 
throw  out  bright  tributaries,  and  to  end  in  a 
village  gutter  ?  Lives  that  have  noble  com- 
mencements have  often  no  better  endings ;  it  is 
not  without  a  kind  of  awe  and  reverence  that  an 
obferver  mould  fpeculate  upon  fuch  careers  as  he 
traces  the  courfe  of  them.  I  have  feen  too  much 
of  fuccefs  in  life  to  take  off  my  hat  and  huzza 
to  it,  as  it  paffes  in  its  gilt  coach  :  and  would  do 
my  little  part  with  my  neighbours  on  foot  that 
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they  mould  not  gape  with  too  much  wonder,  nor 
applaud  too  loudly.  Is  it  the  Lord  Mayor  going 
in  {late  to  mince-pies  and  the  Manfion  Houfe  ? 
Is  it  poor  Jack  of  Newgate's  proceflion,  with 
the  fheriff  and  javelin-men,  conducting  him  on 
his  lafl:  journey  to  Tyburn  ?  I  look  into  my 
heart  and  think  I  am  as  good  as  my  Lord 
Mayor,  and  know  I  am  as  bad  as  Tyburn  Jack. 
Give  me  a  chain  and  red  gown  and  a  pudding 
before  me,  and  I  could  play  the  part  of  Alderman 
very  well,  and  fentence  Jack  after  dinner.  Starve 
me,  keep  me  from  books  and  honefr.  people, 
educate  me  to  love  dice,  gin,  and  pleafure,  and 
put  me  on  Hounflow  Heath,  with  a  purfe  before 
me  and  I  will  take  it.  cc  And  I  mail  be  defervedly 
hanged,"  fay  you,  wifhing  to  put  an  end  to  this 
profing.  I  don't  fay  no.  I  can't  but  accept  the 
world  as  I  find  it,  including  a  rope's  end,  as  long 
as  it  is  in  fafhion. 


CHAPTER  I. 

AN   ACCOUNT    OF    THE    FAMILY    OF    ESMOND    OF    CASTLEWOOp 

HALL. 

WHEN  Francis,  fourth  Vifcount  Caftle- 
wood,  came  to  his  title,  and  prefently 
after  to  take  poiTeflion  of  his  houfe  of  Caftlewood, 
county  Hants,  in  the  year  1691,  almoft  the  only 
tenant  of  the  place  befides  the  domefticks  v/as  a  lad 
of  twelve  years  of  age,  of  whom  no  one  feemed  to 
take  any  note  until  my  Lady  Vifcountefs  lighted 
upon  him,  going  over  the  houfe,  with  the  houfe- 
keeper  on  the  day  of  her  arrival.  The  boy  was 
in  the  room  known  as  the  book-room,  or  yellow- 
gallery,  where  the  portraits  of  the  family  ufed  to 
hang,  that  fine  piece  among  others  of  Sir  Antonio 
Van  Dyck  of  George,  fecond  Vifcount,  and  that 
by  Mr.  Dobfon  of  my  lord  the  third  Vifcount, 
juft  deceafed,  which  it  feems  his  lady  and  widow 
did  not  think  fit  to  carry  away,  when  fhe  fent  for 
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and  carried  off  to  her  houfe  at  Chelfey,  near  to 
London,  the  picture  of  herfelf  by  Sir  Peter  Lely, 
in  which  her  ladyfhip  was  reprefented  as  a  huntrefs 
of  Diana's  court. 

The  new  and  fair  lady  of  Caftlewood  found 
the  fad  lonely  little  occupant  of  this  gallery  bufy 
over  his  great  book,  which  he  laid  down  when  he 
was  aware  that  a  Granger  was  at  hand.  And, 
knowing  who  that  perfon  muft  be,  the  lad  flood 
up  and  bowed  before  her,  performing  a  fhy 
obeifance  to  the  miftrefs  of  his  houfe. 

She  ftretched  out  her  hand — indeed  when  was 
it  that  that  hand  would  not  ftretch  out  to  do  an 
act  of  kindnefs,  or  to  protect  grief  and  ill-fortune? 
<f  And  this  is  our  kinfman,"  fhe  faid  ;  <£  and  what 
is  your  name,  kinfman  r  " 

cc  My  name  is  Henry  Efmond,"  faid  the  lad, 
Jooking  up  at  her  in  a  fort  of  delight  and  wonder, 
for  me  had  come  upon  him  as  a  Dea  certe>  and 
appeared  the  mod  charming  object  he  had  ever 
looked  on.  Her  golden  hair  was  mining  in  the 
gold  of  the  fun  ;  her  complexion  was  of  a  dazzling 
bloom  ;  her  lips  fmiling,  and  her  eyes  beaming 
with  a  kindnefs  which  made  Harry  Efmond's 
heart  to  beat  with  furprife. 
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"  His  name  is  Henry  Efmond,  fure  enough, 
my  lady,"  fays  Mrs.  Workfop  the  houfe-keeper 
(an  old  tyrant  whom  Henry  Efmond  plagued 
more  than  he  hated),  and  the  old  gentlewoman 
looked  fignificantly  towards  the  late  lord's  picture, 
as  it  now  is  in  the  family,  noble  and  fevere-looking, 
with  his  hand  on  his  fword,  and  his  order  on  his 
cloak,  which  he  had  from  the  Emperor  during 
the  war  on  the  Danube  againft  the  Turk. 

Seeing  the  great  and  undeniable  likenefs  between 
this  portrait  and  the  lad,  the  new  Vifcountefs, 
who  had  (till  hold  of  the  boy's  hand  as  me  looked 
at  the  picture,  blufhed  and  dropped  the  hand 
quickly,  and  walked  down  the  gallery,  followed 
by  Mrs.  Workfop. 

When  the  lady  came  back,  Harry  Efmond 
flood  exactly  in  the  fame  fpot,  and  with  his  hand  as 
it  had  fallen  when  he  dropped  it  on  his  black  coat. 

Her  heart  melted  I  fuppofe  (indeed  fhe  hath 
fince  owned  as  much)  at  the  notion  that  fhe 
mould  do  anything  unkind  to  any  mortal,  great 
or  fmall ;  for  when  fhe  returned,  fhe  had  fent  away 
the  houfe-keeper  upon  an  errand  by  the  door  at 
the  farther  end  of  the  gallery ;  and,  coming  back  to 
the  lad,  with  a  look  of  infinite  pity  and  tendernefs 
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in  her  eyes,  fhe  took  his  hand  again,  placing 
her  other  fair  hand  on  his  head,  and  faying  fome 
words  to  him,  which  were  fo  kind  and  faid  in  a 
voice  fo  fvveet,  that  the  boy  who  had  never  looked 
upon  fo  much  beauty  before,  felt  as  if  the  touch 
of  a  fuperior  being  or  angel  fmote  him  down  to 
the  ground,  and  kiffed  the  fair  protecting  hand 
as  he  knelt  on  one  knee.  To  the  very  laft  hour 
of  his  life,  Efmond  remembered  the  lady  as  fhe 
then  fpoke  and  looked,  the  rings  on  her  fair 
hands,  the  very  fcent  of  her  robe,  the  beam  of 
her  eyes  lighting  up  with  furprife  and  kindnefs, 
her  lips  blooming  in  a  fmile,  the  fun  making  a 
golden  halo  round  her  hair. 

As  the  boy  was  yet  in  this  attitude  of  humility, 
enters  behind  him  a  portly  gentleman,  with  a  little 
girl  of  four  years  old  in  his  hand.  The  gentle- 
man burft  into  a  great  laugh  at  the  lady  and  her 
adorer,  with  his  little  queer  figure,  his  fallow 
face,  and  long,  black  hair.  The  lady  blufhed,  and 
feemed  to  deprecate  his  ridicule  by  a  look  of 
appeal  to  her  hufband,  for  it  was  my  Lord  Vifcount 
who  now  arrived,  and  whom  the  lad  knew, 
having  once  before  {^en  him  in  the  late  lord's 
lifetime. 
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<f  So  this  is  the  little  prieft  !  "  fays  my  lord, 
looking  down  at  the  lad;    "welcome,  kinfman." 

<c  He  is  faying  his  prayers  to  mamma,"  fays 
the  little  girl,  who  came  up  to  her  papa's  knee  ; 
and  my  lord  burft  out  into  another  great  laugh 
at  this,  and  kinfman  Henry  looked  very  filly. 
He  invented  a  half-dozen  of  fpeeches  in  reply, 
but  'twas  months  afterwards  when  he  thought 
of  this  adventure :  as  it  was,  he  had  never  a 
word  in  anfwer. 

i(  Le  pauvre  enfant,  il  n'a  que  nous"  fays  the 
lady,  looking  to  her  lord  ;  and  the  boy,  who 
underftood  her,  though  doubtlefs  fhe  thought 
otherwife,  thanked  her  with  all  his  heart  for  her 
kind  fpeech. 

<c  And  he  fhan't  want  for  friends  here  :  "  fays 
my  lord,  in  a  kind  voice,  c<fhall  he,  little  Trix?" 

The  little  girl,  whofe  name  was  Beatrix,  and 
whom  her  papa  called  by  this  diminutive,  looked 
at  Henry  Efmond  folemnly,  with  a  pair  of  large 
eyes,  and  then  a  fmile  fhone  over  her  face,  which 
was  as  beautiful  as  that  of  a  cherub,  and  fhe 
came  up  and  put  out  a  little  hand  to  him.  A 
keen  and  delightful  pang  of  gratitude,  happinefs, 
affection,   rilled   the  orphan   child's  heart,  as  he 
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received  from  the  protectors,  whom  Heaven  had 
Tent  to  him,  thefe  touching  words,  and  tokens  of 
friendlinefs  and  kindnefs.  But  an  hour  fince  he 
had  felt  quite  alone  in  the  world  :  when  he  heard 
the  great  peal  of  bells  from  Caftlewood  church 
ringing  that  morning  to  welcome  the  arrival  of 
the  new  lord  and  lady ;  it  had  rung  only  terror 
and  anxiety  to  him,  for  he  knew  not  how  the 
new  owner  would  deal  with  him ;  and  thofe  to 
whom  he  formerly  looked  for  protection  were 
forgotten  or  dead.  Pride  and  doubt  too  had 
kept  him  within  doors ;  when  the  Vicar  and  the 
people  of  the  village,  and  the  fervants  of  the 
houfe,  had  gone  out  to  welcome  my  Lord 
Caftlewood — for  Henry  Efmond  was  no  fervant, 
though  a  dependent ;  no  relative,  though  he  bore 
the  name  and  inherited  the  blood  of  the  houfe  ; 
and  in  the  midft  of  the  noife  and  acclamations 
attending  the  arrival  of  the  new  lord,  (for  whom 
you  may  be  fure  a  feaft  was  got  ready,  and  guns 
were  fired,  and  tenants  and  domefticks  huzzaed 
when  his  carriage  approached  and  rolled  into  the 
court-yard  of  the  hall,)  no  one  ever  took  any 
notice  of  young  Harry  Efmond,  who  fate  unob- 
ferved    and  alone  in  the  book-room,    until  the 
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afternoon  of  that  day,  when  his  new  friends  found 
him. 

When  my  lord  and  lady  were  going  away 
thence,  the  little  girl,  ftill  holding  her  kinfman  by 
the  hand,  bade  him  to  come  too.  "  Thou  wilt 
always  forfake  an  old  friend  for  a  new  one, 
Trix,"  fays  her  father  to  her  good-naturedly  ; 
and  went  into  the  gallery,  giving  an  arm  to  his 
lady.  They  paffed  thence  through  the  mufick- 
gallery,  long  fince  difmantled,  and  Queen 
Elizabeth's  rooms,  in  the  clock-tower,  and  out 
into  the  terrace,  where  was  a  fine  profpecl  of 
funfet,  and  the  great  darkling  woods  with  a  cloud 
of  rooks  returning  ;  and  the  plain  and  river  with 
Caftlewood  village  beyond,  and  purple  hills 
beautiful  to  look  at — and  the  little  heir  of 
Caftlewood,  a  child  of  two  years  old,  was  already 
here  on  the  terrace  in  his  nurfe's  arms,  from  whom 
he  ran  acrofs  the  grafs  inftantly  he  perceived  his 
mother,  and  came  to  her. 

"If  thou  canft  not  be  happy  here,"  fays  my 
lord,  looking  round  at  the  fcene,  "  thou  art 
hard  to  pleafe,  Rachel." 

<c  I  am  happy  where  you  are,"  fhe  faid,  cf  but 
we  were  happieft  of  all  at  Walcote  Foreft."  Then 
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my  lord  began  to  defcribe  what  was  before  them 
to  his  wife,  and  what  indeed  little  Harry  knew 
better  than  he — viz.  the  hiftory  of  the  houfe  : 
how  by  yonder  gate  the  page  ran  away  with  the 
heirefs  of  Caftlewood,  by  which  the  eftate  came 
into  the  prefent  family,  how  the  Roundheads 
attacked  the  clock-tower,  which  my  lord's  father 
was  iflain  in  defending.  "  I  was  but  two  years  old 
then,"  fays  he,  rc  but  take  forty-fix  from  ninety, 
and  how  old  fhall  I  be,  kinfman  Harry  ?  " 

<c  Thirty,"  fays  his  wife,  with  a  laugh. 

"  A  great  deal  too  old  for  you,  Rachel," 
anfwers  my  lord,  looking  fondly  down  at  her. 
Indeed  me  feemed  to  be  a  girl ;  and  was  at  that 
time  fcarce  twenty  years  old. 

11  You  know  Frank  I  will  do  anything  to 
pleafe  you,"  fays  me,  "  and  I  promife  you  I  will 
grow  older  every  day." 

<c  You  muftn't  call  papa,  Frank;  you  muft 
call  papa  my  lord,  now,"  fays  Mifs  Beatrix, 
with  a  tofs  of  her  little  head ;  at  which  the 
mother  fmiled,  and  the  good-natured  father 
laughed,  and  the  little,  trotting  boy  laughed,  not 
knowing  why — but  becaufe  he  was  happy  no 
doubt — as  every  one  feemed  to  be  there.      How 
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thofe  trivial  incidents  and  words,  the  landfcape 
and  funfhine,  and  the  group  of  people  fmiling 
and  talking,  remain  fixed  on  the  memory ! 

As  the  fun  was  fetting,  the  little  heir  was  fent 
in  the  arms  of  his  nurfe  to  bed,  whither  he  went 
howling ;  but  little  Trix  was  promifed  to  fit  to 
fupper  that  night  —  "  and  you  will  come  too, 
kinfman,  wont  you  ?  "  me  faid. 

Harry  Efmond  blufhed  :  "  I — I  have  fupper 
with  Mrs.  Workfop,"  fays  he.  ' 

ff  D — n  it,"  fays  my  lord,  "  thou  malt  fup 
with  us,  Harry,  to-night.  Shan't  refufe  a  lady, 
fhall  he,  Trix  ? " — and  they  all  wondered  at  Harry's 
performance  as  a  trencher-man  ;  in  which  cha- 
racter the  poor  boy  acquitted  himfelf  very 
remarkably,  for  the  truth  is  he  had  no  dinner, 
nobody  thinking  of  him  in  the  buftle  which  the 
houfe  was  in,  during  the  preparations  antecedent 
to  the  new  lord's  arrival. 

<c  No  dinner  !  poor  dear  child !  "  fays  my  lady, 
heaping  up  his  plate  with  meat,  and  my  lord 
filling  a  bumper  for  him,  bade  him  call  a  health  ; 
on  which  Matter  Harry,  crying  <(  The  King," 
tofled  off  the  wine.  My  lord  was  ready  to  drink 
that,    and  moft  other    toafts :    indeed  only  too 
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ready.  He  would  not  hear  of  Doctor  Tufher 
(the  Vicar  of  Caftlewood,  who  came  to  fupper) 
going  away  when  the  fwectmeats  were  brought  : 
he  had  not  had  a  chaplain  long  enough,  he  faid, 
to  be  tired  of  him  :  fo  his  reverence  kept  my 
lord  company  for  fome  hours  over  a  pipe  and  a 
punchbowl ;  and  went  away  home  with  rather  a 
reeling  gait,  and  declaring  a  dozen  of  times,  that 
his  lordfhip's  affability  furpafTed  every  kindnefs 
he  had  ever  had  from  his  lordfhip's  gracious 
family. 

As  for  young  Efmond,  when  he  got  to  his 
little  chamber,  it  was  with  a  heart  full  of  furprife 
and  gratitude  towards  the  new  friends  whom  this 
happy  day  had  brought  him.  He  was  up  and 
watching  long  before  the  houfe  was  aftir,  longing 
to  fee  that  fair  lady  and  her  children — that  kind 
protector  and  patron  ;  and  only  fearful  left  their 
welcome  of  the  paft  night  mould  in  any  way 
be  withdrawn  or  altered.  But  prefently  little 
Beatrix  came  out  into  the  garden  ;  and  her 
mother  followed,  who  greeted  Harry  as  kindly 
as  before.  He  told  her  at  greater  length  the 
hiftories  of  the  houfe  (which  he  had  been  taught 
in  the  old  lord's  time),  and  to  which  fhe  liftened 
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with  great  intereft  ;  and  then  he  told  her  with 
refpect  to  the  night  before ;  that  he  underftood 
French ;  and  thanked  her  for  her  protection. 

"  Do  you  ?  "  fays  fhe,  with  a  blufh  ;  "  then, 
fir,  you  fhall  teach  me  and  Beatrix."  And  fhe 
alked  him  many  more  queftions  regarding  him- 
felf,  which  had  beft  be  told  more  fully  and 
explicitly  than  in  thofe  brief  replies  which  the  lad 
made  to  his  miflrefs's  queftions. 


CHAPTER  II. 
— *:cj  — 

RELATES    HOW    FRANCIS,    FOURTH    VISCOUNT,    ARRIVES    AT 

CASTLEWOOD. 


,f  |  ^IS  known  that  the  name  of  Efmond  and 
_J^  the  eftate  of  Caftlewood,  com.  Hants, 
came  into  pofTefiion  of  the  prefent  family  through 
Dorothea,  daughter  and  heirefs  of  Edward,  Earl 
and  Marquis  of  Efmond,  and  Lord  of  Caftle- 
wood, which  lady  married,  23  Eliz.,  Henry 
Poyns,  gent.  ;  the  faid  Henry  being  then  a  page 
in  the  houfehold  of  her  father.  Francis,  fon  and 
heir  of  the  above  Henry  and  Dorothea,  who  took 
the  maternal  name  which  the  family  hath  borne 
fubfequently,  was  made  Knight  and  Baronet  by 
King  James  the  Firft  ;  and  being  of  a  military 
difpofition,  remained  long  in  Germany  with  the 
Elector  Palatine,  in  v/hofe  fervice  Sir  Francis 
incurred  both  expenfe  and  danger,  lending  large 
fums  of  money  to  that  unfortunate  Prince ;  and 
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receiving  many  wounds  in  the  battles  againft  the 
ImperialiftSj  in  which  Sir  Francis  engaged. 

On  his  return  home  Sir  Francis  was  rewarded 
for  his  fervices  and  many  facrifices,  by  his  late 
Majefty  James  the  Firft,  who  gracioufly  con- 
ferred upon  this  tried  fervant  the  pofr.  of  Warden 
of  the  Butteries,  and  Groom  of  the  King's 
PofTet,  which  high  and  confidential  office  he 
filled  in  that  king's,  and  his  unhappy  fuccerTor's, 
reign. 

His  age  and  many  wounds  and  infirmities, 
obliged  Sir  Francis  to  perform  much  of  his  duty 
by  deputy  ;  and  his  fon,  Sir  George  Efmond, 
knight  and  banneret,  firft  as  his  father's  lieutenant, 
and  afterwards  as  inheritor  of  his  father's  title 
and  dignity,  performed  this  office  during  almoft. 
the  whole  of  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Firft, 
and  his  two  fons  who  fucceeded  him. 

Sir  George  Efmond  married  rather  beneath 
the  rank  that  a  perfon  of  his  name  and  honour 
might  afpire  to,  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Topham 
of  the  city  of  London,  Alderman  and  Goldfmith, 
who  taking  the  Parliamentary  fide  in  the  troubles 
then  commencing,  difappointed  Sir  George  of  the 
property  which  he  expecled  at  the  demife  of  his 
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father-in-law,    who    devifed    his    money    to    his 
fecond  daughter,  Barbara,  a  spinfter. 

Sir  George  Efmond,  on  his  part,  was  con- 
fpicuous  for  his  attachment  and  loyalty  to  the 
Royal  caufe  and  perfon,  and  the  King  being  at 
Oxford,  in  1642,  Sir  George,  with  the  confent 
of  his  father,  then  very  aged  and  infirm,  and 
refiding  at  his  houfe  of  Caftlewood,  melted  the 
whole  of  the  family  plate  for  his  Majefty's 
fervice. 

For  this  and  other  facrifices  and  merits,  his 
Majefty,  by  patent  under  the  Privy  Seal,  dated 
Oxford,  Jan.,  1643,  was  pleafed  to  advance  Sir 
Francis  Efmond  to  the  dignity  of  Vifcount 
Caftlewood,  of  Shandon,  in  Ireland :  and  the 
Vifcount's  eftate  being  much  impoverifhed  by 
loans  to  the  King,  which  in  thofe  troublefome 
times  his  Majefty  could  not  repay,  a  grant  of 
land  in  the  plantations  of  Virginia  was  given  to 
the  Lord  Vifcount  ;  part  of  which  land  is  in 
pofleffion  of  defcendants  of  his  family  to  the 
prefent  day. 

The  firft  Vifcount  Caftlewood  died  full  of 
years,  and  within  a  few  months  after  he  had  been 
advanced  to  his  honours.      He  was  fucceeded  by 
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his  eldeft  fon,  the  before-named  George ;  and 
left  ifiue  be  fides,  Thomas,  a  colonel  in  the  King's 
army,  that  afterwards  joined  the  Ufurper's 
government ;  and  Francis,  in  holy  orders,  who 
was  flain  whilft  defending  the  houfe  of  Caftlewood, 
againft  the  Parliament,  anno  1647. 

George  Lord  Caftlewood  (the  fecond  Vifcount) 
of  King  Charles  the  Firft's  time,  had  no  male 
iflue  fave  his  one  fon  Euftace  Efmond,  who  was 
killed,  with  half  of  the  Caftlewood  men  befide 
him,  at  Worcefter  fight.  The  lands  about 
Caftlewood  were  fold  and  apportioned  to  the 
Commonwealth  men;  Caftlewood  being  concerned 
in  almoft  all  of  the  plots  againft  the  Protector, 
after  the  death  of  the  King,  and  up  to  King 
Charles  the  Second's  reftoration.  My  lord  fol- 
lowed that  king's  court  about  in  its  exile,  having 
ruined  himfelf  in  its  fervice.  He  had  but  one 
daughter,  who  was  of  no  great  comfort  to  her 
father ;  for  misfortune  had  not  taught  thofe 
exiles  fobriety  of  life  ;  and  it  is  faid  that  the 
Duke  of  York  and  his  brother  the  King 
both  quarrelled  about  Ifabel  Efmond.  She  was 
maid  of  honour  to  the  Queen  Henrietta  Maria  ; 
fhe  early  joined  the  Roman  Church  ;   her  father, 
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a  weak  man,    following    her    not  long    after  at 
Breda. 

On  the  death  of  Euftace  Efmond  at  Worcefter, 
Thomas  Efmond,  nephew  to  my  Lord  Caftle- 
wood,  and  then  a  {tripling,  became  heir  to  the 
title.  His  father  had  taken  the  Parliament  fide 
in  the  quarrels,  and  fo  had  been  eftranged  from 
the  chief  of  his  houfe  ;  and  my  Lord  Caftlewood 
was  at  firft  fo  much  enraged  to  think  that  his 
title  (albeit  little  more  than  an  empty  one  now) 
mould  pafs  to  a  rafcally  Roundhead,  that  he 
would  have  married  again,  and  indeed  propofed 
to  do  fo  to  a  vintner's  daughter  at  Bruges,  to 
whom  his  lordfhip  owed  a  fcore  for  lodging  when 
the  King  was  there,  but  for  fear  of  the  laughter 
of  the  Court,  and  the  anger  of  his  daughter, 
of  whom  he  flood  in  awe  ;  for  fhe  was  in  temper 
as  imperious  and  violent  as  my  lord,  who  was 
much  enfeebled  by  wounds  and  drinking,  was 
weak. 

Lord  Caftlewood  would  have  had  a  match 
between  this  daughter  Label  and  her  coufin,  the 
fon  of  that  Francis  Efmond  who  was  killed  at 
Caftlewood  fiege.  And  the  lady,  it  was  faid, 
took  a  fancy   to   the  young  man,  who  was  her 
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junior  by  feveral  years  (which  circumftance  me 
did  not  confider  to  be  a  fault  in  him)  ;  but 
having  paid  his  court,  and  being  admitted  to  the 
intimacy  of  the  houfe,  he  fuddenly  flung  up  his 
fiiit,  when  it  feemed  to  be  pretty  profperous, 
without  giving  a  pretext  for  his  behaviour.  His 
friends  rallied  him  at  what  they  laughingly  chofe 
to  call  his  infidelity.  Jack  Churchill,  Frank 
Efmond's  lieutenant  in  the  Royal  regiment  of 
foot-guards,  getting  the  company  which  Efmond 
vacated,  when  he  left  the  Court  and  went  to 
Tangier  in  a  rage  at  difcovering  that  his  promo- 
tion depended  on  the  complaifance  of  his  elderly 
affianced  bride.  He  and  Churchill,  who  had 
been  condijcipuli  at  St.  Paul's  School,  had  words 
about  this  matter  ;  and  Frank  Efmond  faid  to 
him,  with  an  oath,  "  Jack,  your  fifter  may  be 
fo-and-fo,  but  by  Jove  my  wife  fhan't ! "  and 
fwords  were  drawn,  and  blood  drawn  too,  until 
friends  feparated  them  on  this  quarrel.  Few 
men  were  fo  jealous  about  the  point  of  honour 
in  thofe  days  ;  and  gentlemen  of  good  birth  and 
lineage  thought  a  Royal  blot  was  an  ornament  to 
their  family  coat.  Frank  Efmond  retired  in  the 
ulks,  nrft  to  Tangier,  whence  he  returned  after 
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two  years'  fervice,  fettling  on  a  fmall  property  he 
had  of  his  mother,  near  to  Winchefter,  and 
became  a  country  gentleman,  and  kept  a  pack  of 
beagles,  and  never  came  to  Court  again  in  King 
Charles's  time.  But  his  uncle  Caftlewood  was 
never  reconciled  to  him ;  nor,  for  fome  time 
afterward,  his  coufin  whom  he  had  refufed. 

By  places,  penfions,  bounties  from  France, 
and  gifts  from  the  King,  whilft  his  daughter  was 
in  favour,  Lord  Caftlewood,  who  had  fpent  in 
the  Royal  fervice  his  youth  and  fortune,  did  not 
retrieve  the  latter  quite,  and  never  cared  to  vifit 
Caftlewood,  or  repair  it,  fince  the  death  of  his 
fon,  but  managed  to  keep  a  good  houfe,  and 
figure  at  Court,  and  to  fave  a  confiderable  fum  of 
ready  money. 

And  now,  his  heir  and  nephew,  Thomas 
Efmond,  began  to  bid  for  his  uncle's  favour. 
Thomas  had  ferved  with  the  Emperor,  and 
with  the  Dutch,  when  King  Charles  was  com- 
pelled to  lend  troops  to  the  States,  and  again  ft 
them,  when  his  Majefty  made  an  alliance  with 
the  French  King.  In  thefe  campaigns  Thomas 
Efmond  was  more  remarked  for  duelling, 
brawling,  vice  and  play,  than  for  any  confpicuous 
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gallantry  in  the  field,  and  came  back  to  England, 
like  many  another  Englifh  gentleman  who  has 
travelled,  with  a  character  by  no  means  improved 
by  his  foreign  experience.  He  had  diffipated  his 
fmall  paternal  inheritance  of  a  younger  brother's 
portion,  and,  as  truth  muft  be  told,  was  no  better 
than  a  hanger-on  of  ordinaries,  and  a  brawler 
about  Alfatia  and  the  Friars,  when  he  bethought 
him  of  a  means  of  mending  his  fortune. 

His  coufm  was  now  of  more  than  middle  age, 
and  had  nobody's  word  but  her  own  for  the 
beauty  which  fhe  faid  fhe  once  porTefTed.  She 
was  lean,  and  yellow,  and  long  in  the  tooth ;  all 
the  red  and  white  in  all  the  toyfhops  of  London 
could  not  make  a  beauty  of  her — Mr.  Killigrew 
called  her  the  Sybil,  the  death's-head  put  up  at 
the  King's  feart  as  a  memento  mori,  &c. — in  fine, 
a  woman  who  might  be  eafy  of  conqueft,  but 
whom  only  a  very  bold  man  would  think  of  con- 
quering. This  bold  man  was  Thomas  Efmond. 
He  had  a  fancy  to  my  Lord  Caftlewood's  favings, 
the  amount  of  which  rumour  had  very  much 
exaggerated.  Madame  Ifabel  was  faid  to  have 
Royal  jewels  of  great  value;  whereas  poor  Tom 
Efmond's  laft  coat  but  one  was  in  pawn. 


T.  Efmond  is  converted.  5 1 

My  lord  had  at  this  time  a  fine  houfe  ill 
Lincoln's-Inn-Fields,  nigh  to  the  Duke's  Theatre 
and  the  Portugal  ambailador's  chapel.  Tom 
Efmond,  who  had  frequented  the  one  as  long  as 
he  had  money  to  fpend  among  the  actreffes,  now 
came  to  the  church  as  affiduoufly.  He  looked 
fo  lean  and  fhabby,  that  he  paffed  without  diffi- 
culty for  a  repentant  finner  ;  and  fo,  becoming 
converted,  you  may  be  fure  took  his  uncle's  prieft 
for  a  director. 

This  charitable  father  reconciled  him  with  the 
old  lord  his  uncle,  who  a  fhort  time  before  would 
not  fpeak  to  him,  as  Tom  paffed  under  my  lord's 
coach  window,  his  lordfhip  going  in  ftate  to  his 
place  at  Court,  while  his  nephew  flunk  by  with 
his  battered  hat  and  feather,  and  the  point  of  his 
rapier  flicking  out  of  the  fcabbard — to  his  two- 
penny ordinary  in  Bell  Yard. 

Thomas  Efmond  after  this  reconciliation  with 
his  uncle,  very  foon  began  to  grow  fleek,  and  to 
fhow  figns  of  the  benefits  of  good  living  and  clean 
linen.  He  fatted  rigoroufly  twice  a  week  to  be 
fure  ;  but  he  made  amends  on  the  other  days  : 
and,  to  fhow  how  great  his  appetite  was,  Mr. 
Wycherley    faid,    he  ended  by  fvvallowing    that 
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%-Wown  rank  old  morfel  his  coufin.  There 
were  endlefs  jokes  and  lampoons  about  this 
marriage  at  Court :  but  Tom  rode  thither  in  his 
uncle's  coach  now,  called  him  father,  and  having 
won  could  afford  to  laugh.  This  marriage  took 
place  very  fhortly  before  King  Charles  died  : 
whom  the  Vifcount  of  Caftlewood  fpeedily 
followed. 

The  ifTue  of  this  marriage  was  one  fon;  whom 
the  parents  watched  with  an  intenfe  eagernefs  and 
care  ;  but  who,  in  fpite  of  nurfes  and  phyficians, 
had  only  a  brief  exiftence.  His  tainted  blood  did 
not  run  very  long  in  his  poor  feeble  little  body. 
Symptoms  of  evil  broke  out  early  on  him  ;  and, 
part  from  flattery,  part  fuperftition,  nothing 
would  fatisfy  my  lord  and  lady,  efpecially  the 
latter,  but  having  the  poor  little  cripple  touched 
by  his  Majefty  at  his  church.  They  were  ready 
to  cry  out  miracle  at  firft  (the  doctors  and  quack- 
falvers  being  conftantly  in  attendance  on  the  child, 
and  experimenting  on  his  poor  little  body  with 
every  conceivable  noftrum) — but  though  there 
feemed  from  fome  reafon  a  notable  amelioration 
in  the  infant's  health  after  his  Majefty  touched 
him,   in  a  few  weeks  afterward  the  poor  thing 
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died — caufing  the  lampooners  of  the  Court  to  fay- 
that  the  King  in  expelling  evil  out  of  the  infant 
of  Tom  Efmond  and  Ifabella  his  wife,  expelled 
the  life  out  of  it,  which  was  nothing  but 
corruption. 

The  mother's  natural  pang  at  lofing  this  poor 
little  child  muft  have  been  increafed  when  fhe 
thought  of  her  rival  Frank  Efmond's  wife,  who 
was  a  favourite  of  the  whole  Court,  where  my 
poor  Lady  Caftlewood  was  neglected,  and  who 
had  one  child,  a  daughter,  flourishing  and 
beautiful,  and  was  about  to  become  a  mother 
once  more. 

The  Court,  as  I  have  heard,  only  laughed  the 
more  becaufe  the  poor  lady,  who  had  pretty  well 
pafled  the  age  when  ladies  are  accuftomed  to  have 
children,  neverthelefs  determined  not  to  give  hope 
up,  and  even  when  fhe  came  to  live  at  Caftlewood, 
was  conftantly  fending  over  to  Hexton  for  the 
do6lor,  and  announcing  to  her  friends  the  arrival 
of  an  heir.  This  abfurdity  of  hers  was  one 
amongft  many  others  which  the  wags  ufed  to 
play  upon.  Indeed,  to  the  laft  days  of  her  life,  my 
Lady  Vifcountefs  had  the  comfort  of  fancying 
herfelf  beautiful,  and  perfifted  in  blooming  up  to 
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the  very  midft  of  winter,  painting  rofes  on  her 
cheeks  long  after  their  natural  feafon,  and  attiring 
herfelf  like  fummer  though  her  head  was  covered 
with  fnow. 

Gentlemen  who  were  about  the  Court  of  King 
Charles,  and  King  James,  have  told  the  prefent 
writer  a  number  of  ftories  about  this  queer  old 
lady,  with  which  it's  not  neceffary  that  porterity 
mould  be  entertained.  She  is  faid  to  have  had 
great  powers  of  invective  ;  and  if  me  fought  with 
all  her  rivals  in  King  James's  favour,  'tis  certain 
me  muft  have  had  a  vaft  number  of  quarrels  on 
her  hands.  She  was  a  woman  of  an  intrepid 
fpirit,  and  it  appears  purfued  and  rather  fatigued 
his  Majefty  with  her  rights  and  her  wrongs. 
Some  fay  that  the  caufe  of  her  leaving  Court  was 
jealoufy  of  Frank  Efmond's  wife:  others  mat  me 
was  forced  to  retreat  after  a  great  battle  which 
took  place  at  Whitehall,  between  her  ladyfhip 
and  Lady  Dorchefter,  Tom  Killigrew's  daughter, 
whom  the  King  delighted  to  honour,  and  in 
which  that  ill-favoured  Efther  got  the  better  of 
our  elderly  Vafhti.  But  her  ladyfhip  for  her  part 
always  averred  that  it  was  her  hufband's  quarrel, 
and  not  her  own,  which  occafioned  the  banim- 
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ment  of  the  two  into  the  country  ;  and  the  cruel 
ingratitude  of  the  Sovereign  in  giving  away,  out 
of  the  family,  that  place  of  Warden  of  the 
Butteries,  and  Groom  of  the  King's  PofTet, 
which  the  two  laft  Lords  Caftlewood  had  held  fo 
honourably,  and  which  was  now  conferred  upon 
a  fellow  of  yefterday,  and  a  hanger-on  of  that 
odious  Dorchefter  creature,  my  Lord  Bergamot;* 
<f  I  never,"  faid  my  lady,  <c  could  have  come  to 
fee  his  Majefty's  pofTet  carried  by  any  other  hand 
than  an  Efmond.  I  mould  have  darned  the  falver 
out  of  Lord  Bergamot's  hand,  had  I  met  him." 
And  thofe  who  knew  her  ladyfhip  are  aware  that 
me  was  a  perfon  quite  capable  of  performing  this 
feat,  had  me  not  wifely  kept  out  of  the  way. 

Holding  the  purfe-ftrings  in  her  own  control, 
to  which,  indeed,  fhe  liked  to  bring  moft  perfons 
who  came  near  her,  Lady  Caftlewood  could  com- 
mand her  huiband's  obedience,  and  fo  broke  up  her 

*  Lionel  Tipton,  created  Baron  Bergamot,  aim.  1686, 
Gentleman  Uftier  of  the  Back  Stairs,  and  afterwards  appointed 
Warden  of  the  Butteries  and  Groom  of  the  King's  PofTet 
(on  the  deceafe  of  George,  fecond  Vifcount  Caftlewood), 
accompanied  his  Majefty  to  St.  Germain's,  where  he  died 
without  iilue.  No  Groom  of  the  PofTet  was  appointed  by  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  nor  hath  there  been  fuch  an  officer  in  any 
fucceeding  reign. 
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establishment  at  London  ;  me  had  removed  from 
Lincoln's-Inn-Fields  to  Chelfey,  to  a  pretty  new 
houfe  me  bought  there  ;  and  brought  her  eftablifh- 
ment,  her  maids,  lap-dogs  and  gentlewomen,  her 
prieft,  and  his  lordfhip  her  hufband  to  Caftle- 
wood  Hall,  that  me  had  never  feen  fince  me 
quitted  it  as  a  child  with  her  father  during  the 
troubles  of  King  Charles  the  Firft's  reign.  The 
walls  were  ftill  open  in  the  old  houfe  as  they  had 
been  left  by  the  mot  of  the  Commonwealthmen. 
A  part  of  the  manfion  was  restored  and 
furbifhed  up  with  the  plate,  hangings,  and 
furniture,  brought  from  the  houfe  in  London. 
My  lady  meant  to  have  a  triumphal  entry  into 
Caftlewood  village,  and  expected  the  people  to 
cheer  as  me  drove  over  the  Green  in  her  great 
coach,  my  lord  beflde  her,  her  gentlewomen, 
lap-dogs,  and  cockatoos,  on  the  oppoflte  feat, 
fix  horfes  to  her  carriage,  and  fervants  armed  and 
mounted,  following  it  and  preceding  it.  But 
'twas  in  the  height  of  the  No  Popery  cry  ;  the 
folks  in  the  village  and  the  neighbouring  town 
were  feared  by  the  fight  of  her  ladyfhip's  painted 
face  and  eyelids,  as  fhe  bobbed  her  head  out  ot 
the  coach-window,  meaning  no  doubt  to  be  very 
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gracious  ;  and  one  old  woman  faid,  f  Lady  Ifabel ! 
lord-a-mercy,  it's  Lady  Jezebel !  '  a  name  by 
which  the  enemies  of  the  right  honourable 
Vifcountefs  were  afterwards  in  the  habit  of 
defignating  her.  The  country  was  then  in  a 
great  no-popery  fervour,  her  ladyfhip's  known 
converfion,  and  her  hufband's,  the  prieft  in  her 
train,  and  the  fervice  performed  at  the  chapel  of 
Caftlewood,  (though  the  chapel  had  been  built 
for  that  worfhip  before  any  other  was  heard  of 
in  the  country,  and  though  the  fervice  was 
performed  in  the  moft  quiet  manner,)  got  her  no 
favour  at  firft  in  the  county  or  village.  By  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  eftate  of  Caftlewood  had 
been  confifcated,  and  been  parcelled  out  to 
Commonwealth  men.  One  or  two  of  thefe  old 
Cromwellian  foldiers  were  ftill  alive  in  the  village, 
and  looked  grimly  at  firft  upon  my  Lady 
Vifcountefs,  when  fhe  came  to  dwell  there. 

She  appeared  at  the  Hexton  Aflembly,  bring- 
ing her  lord  after  her,  fearing  the  country  folks 
with  the  fplendour  of  her  diamonds,  which  fhe 
always  wore  in  public.  They  faid  fhe  wore  them 
in  private,  too,  and  flept  with  them  round  her 
neck  ;  though  the  writer  can   pledge  his  word 
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that  this  was  a  calumny.  "If  me  were  to  take 
them  off,"  my  Lady  Sark  faid,  cc  Tom  Efmond, 
her  hufband,  would  run  away  with  them  and 
pawn  them."  'Twas  another  calumny.  My 
Lady  Sark  was  alio  an  exile  from  Court,  and  there 
had  been  war  between  the  two  ladies  before. 

The  village  people  began  to  be  reconciled 
prefently  to  their  lady,  who  was  generous  and 
kind,  though  fantaftick  and  haughty,  in  her  ways ; 
and  whofe  praifes  Dr.  Turner,  the  Vicar,  founded 
loudly  amongft  his  flock.  As  for  my  lord,  he 
gave  no  great  trouble,  being  confidered  fcarce 
more  than  an  appendage  to  my  lady,  who,  as 
daughter  of  the  old  lords  of  Caftlewood,  and 
pofleiTor  of  vaft  wealth,  as  the  country  folks  faid 
(though  indeed  nine-tenths  of  it  exifted  but  in 
rumour),  was  looked  upon  as  the  real  queen  of 
the  Caftle,  and  miftrefs  of  all  it  contained. 


CHAPTER  III. 

...tKi"  - 

WHITHER    IN    THE    TIME    OF    THOMAS,    THIRD    VISCOUNT, 
I    HAD    PRECEDED    HIM    AS    PAGE    TO    ISABELLA. 

COMING  up  to  London  again  fome  ihort 
time  after  this  retreat,  the  Lord  Caftlewood 
difpatched  a  retainer  of  his  to  a  little  cottage  in 
the  village  of  Ealing,  near  to  London,  where  for 
fome  time  had  dwelt  an  old  French  refugee,  by- 
name Mr.  Paftoureau,  one  of  thofe  whom  the 
perfecution  of  the  Huguenots  by  the  French  king 
had  brought  over  to  this  country.  With  this 
old  man  lived  a  little  lad,  who  went  by  the  name 
of  Henry  Thomas.  He  remembered  to  have 
lived  in  another  place  a  mort  time  before,  near 
to  London  too,  amongft  looms  and  fpinning- 
wheels,  and  a  great  deal  of  pfalm-finging  and 
church-going,  and  a  whole  colony  of  Frenchmen. 
There  he  had  a  dear,  dear  friend,  who  died, 
and  whom  he  called  Aunt.     She  ufed  to  vifithim 
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in  his  dreams  fometimes ;  and  her  face,  though 
it  was  homely,  was  a  thoufand  times  dearer  to 
him  than  that  of  Mrs.  Paftoureau,  Bon  Papa 
Paftoureau's  new  wife,  who  came  to  live  with  him 
after  aunt  went  away.  And  there,  at  Spittle- 
fields,  as  it  ufed  to  be  called,  lived  Uncle  George, 
who  was  a  weaver  too,  but  ufed  to  tell  Harry 
that  he  was  a  little  gentleman,  and  that  his  father 
was  a  captain,  and  his  mother  an  angel. 

When  he  faid  fo,  Bon  Papa  ufed  to  look  up 
from  the  loom,  where  he  was  embroidering  beau- 
tiful filk  flowers,  and  fay,  tc  Angel  !  me  belongs 
to  the  Babylonifh  fcarlet  woman."  Bon  Papa 
was  always  talking  of  the  fcarlet  woman.  He 
had  a  little  room  where  he  always  ufed  to  preach 
and  ring  hymns  out  of  his  great  old  nofe.  Little 
Harry  did  not  like  the  preaching  ;  he  liked  better 
the  fine  {lories  which  aunt  ufed  to  tell  him. 
Bon  Papa's  wife  never  told  him  pretty  ftories ; 
fhe  quarrelled  with  uncle  George,  and  he  went 
away. 

After  this  Harry's  Bon  Papa,  and  his  wife  and 
two  children  of  her  own  that  fhe  brought  with 
her,  came  to  live  at  Ealing.  The  new  wife  gave 
her  children  the  beft  of  everything,  and  Harry 
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many  a  whipping,  he  knew  not  why.  Befides 
blows,  he  got  ill-names  from  her,  which  need  not 
be  fet  down  here,  for  the  fake  of  old  Mr.  Paftoureau, 
who  was  ftill  kind  fometimes.  The  unhappinefs  of 
thofe  days  is  long  forgiven,  though  they  cart 
a  made  of  melancholy  over  the  child's  youth, 
which  will  accompany  him,  no  doubt,  to  the  end 
of  his  days  :  as  thofe  tender  twigs  are  bent  the 
trees  grow  afterward ;  and  he,  at  leaft,  who  has 
fuffered  as  a  child,  and  is  not  quite  perverted  in 
that  early  fchool  of  unhappinefs,  learns  to  be 
gentle  and  long-fuffering  with  little  children. 

Harry  was  very  glad  when  a  gentleman  dreffed 
in  black,  on  horfeback,  with  a  mounted  fervant 
behind  him,  came  to  fetch  him  away  from  Ealing. 
The  noverca,  or  unjuft  ftep-mother,  who  had 
neglected  him  for  her  own  two  children,  gave 
him  fupper  enough  the  night  before  he  went 
away,  and  plenty  in  the  morning.  She  did  not 
beat  him  once,  and  told  the  children  to  keep  their 
hands  off  him.  One  was  a  girl,  and  Harry 
never  could  bear  to  ftrike  a  girl,  and  the  other 
was  a  boy,  whom  he  could  eafily  have  beat,  but 
he  always  cried  out,  when  Mrs.  Paftoureau  came 
failing  to   the  refcue  with  arms  like  a  flail.      She 
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only  warned  Harry's  face  the  day  he  went  away  ; 
nor  ever  fo  much  as  once  boxed  his  ears.  She 
whimpered  rather  when  the  gentleman  in  black 
came  for  the  boy  ;  and  old  Mr.  Paftoureau,  as 
he  gave  the  child  his  blefTing,  fcowled  over  his 
ihoulder  at  the  ftrange  gentleman,  and  grumbled 
out  fomething  about  Babylon  and  thefcarlet  lady. 
He  was  grown  quite  old,  like  a  child  almoft. 
Mrs.  Paftoureau  ufed  to  wipe  his  nofe  as  me 
did  to  the  children.  She  was  a  great,  big,  hand- 
fome  young  woman ;  but  though  fhe  pretended 
to  cry,  Harry  thought  'twas  only  a  fham,  and 
fprung  quite  delighted  upon  the  horfe  upon  which 
the  lacquey  helped  him. 

He  was  a  Frenchman,  his  name  was  Blaife. 
The  child  could  talk  to  him  in  his  own  language 
perfectly  well :  he  knew  it  better  than  Englifh 
indeed,  having  lived  hitherto  chiefly  among 
French  people:  and  being  called  the  little  French- 
man by  other  boys  on  Ealing  Green.  He  foon 
learnt  to  fpeak  Englifh  perfectly,  and  to  forget 
fome  of  his  French:  children  forget  eafily.  Some 
earlier  and  fainter  recollections  the  child  had, 
of  a  different  country;  and  a  town  with  tall  white 
houfes ;  and  a  fhip.     But  thefe  were  quite  indiftinct 
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in  the  boy's  mind,  as  indeed  the  memory  of 
Ealing  Toon  became,  at  leaft  of  much  that  he 
fuftered  there. 

The  lacquey  before  whom  he  rode  was  very 
lively  and  voluble,  and  informed  the  boy  that  the 
gentleman  riding  before  him  was  my  lord's 
Chaplain,  Father  Holt,  that  he  was  now  to  be 
called  Matter  Harry  Efmond,  that  my  Lord 
Vifcount  Caftlewood  was  his  parrain,  that  he 
was  to  live  at  the  great  houfe  of  Cafllewood,  in 

the  province  of mire,  where  he  would  fee 

Madame  the  Vifcountefs,  who  was  a  grand  lady, 
and  fo,  feated  on  a  cloth  before  Blaife's  faddle, 
Harry  Efmond  was  brought  to  London,  and  to 
a  fine  fquare  called  Covent  Garden,  near  to  which 
his  patron  lodged. 

Mr.  Holt  the  prieft  took  the  child  by  the  hand, 
and  brought  him  to  this  nobleman,  a  grand 
languid  nobleman  in  a  great  cap  and  flowered 
morning-gown,  fucking  oranges.  He  patted 
Harry  on  the  head  and  gave  him  an  orange. 

"C'ejl  bien  ga,"  he  faid  to  the  prieft  after  eyeing 
the  child,  and  the  gentleman  in  black  fhrugged 
his  fhoulclers. 

Let  Blaife  take  him  out  for  a  holyday,  and 
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out  for  a  holyday  the  boy  and  the  valet  went. 
Harry  went  jumping  along,  he  was  glad  enough 
to  go. 

He  will  remember  to  his  life's  end  the  delights 
of  thofe  days.  He  was  taken  to  fee  a  play  by 
Monfieur  Blaife,  in  a  houfe  a  thoufand  times 
greater  and  finer  than  the  booth  at  Ealing  Fair 
— and  on  the  next  happy  day  they  took  water 
on  the  river,  and  Harry  faw  London  Bridge,  with 
the  houfes  and  bookfellers'  mops  thereon,  looking 
like  a  ftreet,  and  the  Tower  of  London,  with 
the  armour,  and  the  great  lions  and  bears  in  the 
moats — all  under  company  of  Monfieur  Blaife. 

Prefently,  of  an  early  morning,  all  the  party 
fet  forth  for  the  country,  namely,  my  Lord 
Vifcount  and  the  other  gentleman  ;  Monfieur 
Blaife,  and  Harry  on  a  pillion  behind  them,  and 
two  or  three  men  with  piftols  and  leading  the 
baggage-horfes.  And  all  along  the  road  the 
Frenchman  told  little  Harry  ftories  of  brigands, 
which  made  the  child's  hair  ftand  on  end,  and 
terrified  him,  fo  that  at  the  great  gloomy  inn 
on  the  road  where  they  lay,  he  befought  to  be 
allowed  to  fleep  in  a  room  with  one  of  the  fervants, 
and  was  compafifionated  by  Mr.  Holt,  the  gentle- 
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man  who  travelled  with  my  lord,  and  who  gave 
the  child  a  little  bed  in  his  chamber. 

His  artlefs  talk  and  anfwers  very  likely  inclined 
this  gentleman  in  the  boy's  favour,  for  next 
day  Mr.  Holt  faid  Harry  mould  ride  behind 
him,  and  not  with  the  French  lacquey  ;  and  all 
along  the  journey  put  a  thoufand  questions  to 
the  child — as  to  his  fofter-brother  and  relations  at 
Ealing  ;  what  his  old  grandfather  had  taught 
him;  what  languages  he  knew;  whether  he  could 
read  and  write,  and  ring,  and  fo  forth.  And 
Mr.  Holt  found  that  Harry  could  read  and 
write,  and  pofTefled  the  two  languages  of  French 
and  Englifh  very  well,  and  when  he  afked  Harry 
about  ringing,  the  lad  broke  out  with  a  hymn 
to  the  tune  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther,  which  fet 
Mr.  Holt  a-laughing  ;  and  even  caufed  his  grand 
■parrain  in  the  laced  hat  and  periwig  to  laugh 
too  when  Holt  told  him  what  the  child  was 
finging.  For  it  appeared  that  Dr.  Martin 
Luther's  hymns  were  not  fung  in  the  churches 
Mr.  Holt  preached  at. 

"  You  muft  never  ring  that  fong  any  more, 
do  you  hear,  little  mannikin  ?  "  fays  my  Lord 
Vifcount,  holding  up  a  finger. 
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"  But  we  will  try  and  teach  you  a  better, 
Harry,"  Mr.  Holt  faid,  and  the  child  anfwered, 
for  he  was  a  docile  child,  and  of  an  affectionate 
nature,  "  that  he  loved  pretty  fcngs,  and  would 
try  and  learn  anything  the  gentleman  would  tell 
him."  That  day  he  fo  pleafed  the  gentlemen 
by  his  talk,  that  they  had  him  to  dine  with  them 
at  the  inn,  and  encouraged  him  in  his  prattle; 
and  Monfieur  Blaife,  with  whom  he  rode  and 
dined  the  day  before,  waited  upon  him  now. 

«  'Tis  well,  'tis  well,"  faid  Blaife,  that  night 
(in  his  own  language)  when  they  lay  again  at 
an  inn.  "We  are  a  little  lord  here,  we  are  a 
little  lord  now  :  we  mall  fee  what  we  are  when 
we  come  to  Caftlewood  where  my  lady  is." 

<f  When  mall  we  come  to  Caftlewood,  Mon- 
fieur Blaife  ?  "  fays  Harry. 

"  Parbleu  !  my  lord  does  not  prefs  himfelf," 
Blaife  fays,  with  a  grin ;  and,  indeed,  it  feemed 
as  if  his  lordfhip  was  not  in  a  great  hurry,  for  he 
fpent  three  days  on  that  journey  which  Harry 
Efmond  hath  often  fince  ridden  in  a  dozen  hours. 
For  the  laft  two  of  the  days,  Harry  rode  with 
the  prieft,  who  was  fo  kind  to  him,  that  the  child 
had  grown  to  be  quite  fond  and  familiar  with 
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him  by  the  journey's  end,  and  had  fcarce  a 
thought  in  his  little  heart  which  by  that  time  he 
had  not  confided  to  his  new  friend. 

At  length  on  the  third  day,  at  evening,  they 
came  to  a  village  (landing  on  a  green  with  elms 
round  it,  very  pretty  to  look  at ;  and  the  people 
there  all  took  off  their  hats,  and  made  curtfies  to 
my  Lord  Vifcount,  who  bowed  to  them  all 
languidly  ;  and  there  was  one  portly  perfon  that 
wore  a  caflbek  and  a  broad-leafed  hat,  who  bowed 
lower  than  any  one — and  with  this  one  both  my 
lord  and  Mr.  Holt  had  a  few  words.  cc  This, 
Harry,  is  Caftlewood  church,"  fays  Mr.  Holt, 
(C  and  this  is  the  pillar  thereof,  learned  Doctor 
Turner.  Take  off  your  hat,  firrah,  and  falute 
Doctor  Turner." 

<c  Come  up  to  fupper,  Doctor,"  fays  my  lord  ; 
at  which  the  Doctor  made  another  low  bow,  and 
the  party  moved  on  towards  a  grand  houfe  that 
was  before  them,  with  many  grey  towers  and 
vanes  on  them,  and  windows  flaming  in  the 
funfhine  ;  and  a  great  army  of  rooks,  wheeling 
over  their  heads,  made  for  the  woods  behind  the 
houfe,  as  Harry  faw ;  and  Mr.  Holt  told  him 
that  they  lived  at  Caftlewood  too. 
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They  came  to  the  houfe,  and  pafTed  under  an 
arch  into  a  court-yard,  with  a  fountain  in  the 
centre,  where  many  men  came  and  held  my  lord's 
ftirrup  as  he  defcended ;  and  paid  great  refpect 
to  Mr.  Holt  likewife.  And  the  child  thought 
that  the  fervants  looked  at  him  curioufly  and 
fmiled  to  one  another — and  he  recalled  what  Blaife 
had  faid  to  him  when  they  were  in  London,  and 
Harry  had  fpoken  about  his  godpapa,  when  the 
Frenchman  faid,  cc  Parbleu,  one  fees  well  that  my 
lord  is  your  godfather  ;  "  words  whereof  the  poor 
lad  did  not  know  the  meaning  then :  though  he 
apprehended  the  truth  in  a  very  fhort  time  after- 
wards, and  learned  it  and  thought  of  it  with  no 
fmall  feeling  of  fhame. 

Taking  Harry  by  the  hand  as  foon  as  they 
were  both  defcended  from  their  horfes,  Mr.  Holt 
led  him  acrofs  the  court,  and  under  a  low  door 
to  rooms  on  a  level  with  the  ground  ;  one  of 
which  Father  Holt  faid  was  to  be  the  boy's 
chamber,  the  other  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
pafiage  being  the  Father's  own ;  and  as  foon  as 
the  little  man's  face  was  wafhed,  and  the  Father's 
own  drefs  arranged,  Harry's  guide  took  him  once 
more  to  the  door  by  which  my  lord  had  entered 
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the  hall,  and  up  a  ft  air,  and  through  an  ante- 
room to  my  lady's  drawing-room — an  apartment 
than  which  Harry  thought  he  had  never  feen 
anything  more  grand — no  not  in  the  Tower  of 
London  which  he  had  juft  vifited.  Indeed  the 
chamber  was  richly  ornamented  in  the  manner 
of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  with  great  ftained 
windows  at  either  end,  and  hangings  of  tapeftry, 
which  the  fun  mining  through  the  coloured  glafs 
painted  of  a  thoufand  hues  ;  and  here  in  ftate,  by 
the  fire,  fate  a  lady  to  whom  the  prieft  took 
up  Harry,  who  was  indeed  amazed  by  her 
appearance. 

My  Lady  Vifcountefs's  face  was  daubed  with 
white  and  red  up  to  the  eyes,  to  which  the  paint 
gave  an  unearthly  glare  :  me  had  a  tower  of  lace 
on  her  head,  under  which  was  a  bum  of  black 
curls — borrowed  curls — fo  that  no  wonder  little 
Harry  Efmond  was  feared  when  he  was  firft 
prefented  to  her — the  kind  prieft  acting  as  mafter 
of  the  ceremonies  at  that  folemn  introduction — 
and  he  ftared  at  her  with  eyes  almoft  as  great  as 
her  own,  as  he  had  ftared  at  the  player-woman 
who  acted  the  wicked  tragedy-queen,  when  the 
players  came  down  to  Ealing  Fair.      She  fate  in  a 
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great  chair  by  the  fire-corner ;  in  her  lap  was  a 
fpaniel  dog  that  barked  furioufly  ;  on  a  little 
table  by  her  was  her  ladymip's  fnuff-box 
and  her  lugar-plum  box.  She  wore  a  drefs  of 
black  velvet,  and  a  petticoat  of  flame-coloured 
brocade.  She  had  as  many  rings  on  her  fingers 
as  the  old  woman  of  Banbury  Crofs ;  and  pretty 
fmall  feet  which  me  was  fond  of  mowing,  with 
great  gold  clocks  to  her  ftockings,  and  white 
pantofles  with  red  heels  :  and  an  odour  of  mufk 
was  lhook  out  of  her  garments  whenever  me 
moved  or  quitted  the  room,  leaning  on  her 
tortoifemell  Hick,  little  Fury  barking  at  her 
heels. 

Mrs.  Turner,  the  parfon'S'  wife,  was  with  my 
lady.  She  had  been  waiting-woman  to  her  lady- 
fhip  in  the  late  lord's  time,  and  having  her  foul 
in  that  bufinefs,  took  naturally  to  it  when  the 
Vifcountefs  of  Caftlewood  returned  to  inhabit  her 
father's  houfe. 

cc  I  prefent  to  your  ladyfhip  your  kinfman  and 
little  page  of  honour,  Matter  Henry  Efmond," 
Mr.  Holt  faid,  bowing  lowly,  with  a  fort  of 
comical  humility.  iC  Make  a  pretty  bow  to  my 
lady,  Monfieur;  and  then  another  little  bow,  not 
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fo  low,  to  Madame   Turner — the  fair  prieftefs  of 
Caftlewood." 

ct  Where  I  have  lived  and  hope  to  die,  Sir," 
fays  Madame  Turner,  giving  a  hard  glance  at 
the  brat,  and  then  at  my  lady. 

Upon  her  the  boy's  whole  attention  was  for  a 
time  directed.  He  could  not  keep  his  great  eyes 
off  from  her.  Since  the  Emprefs  of  Ealing  he 
had  feen  nothing  fo  awful. 

ft  Does  my  appearance  pleafe  you,  little  page? " 
afked  the  lady. 

"  He  would  be  very  hard  to  pleafe  if  it  didn't," 
cried  Madame  Turner. 

cc  Have  done,  you  filly  Maria,"  faid  Lady 
Caftlewood. 

(C  Where  I'm  attached,  I'm  attached,  Madame 
— and  I'd  die  rather  than  not  fay  fo." 

tf  Je  meurs  ou  je  m' attache"  Mr.  Holt  faid 
with  a  polite  grin.  <c  The  ivy  fays  fo  in  the 
pidlure,  and  clings  to  the  oak  like  a  fond  parafite 
as  it  is." 

cc  Parricide!    sir!"  cries  Mrs.  Turner. 
"  Hum,   Turner — you    are    always  bickering 
with  Father  Holt,"  cried  my  lady.     "  Come  and 
kifs  my  hand,   child  : "  and  the  oak  held  out  a 
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branch  to  little  Harry  Efmond,  who  took  and 
dutifully  kifTed  the  lean  old  hand,  upon  the  gnarled 
knuckles  of  which  there  glittered  a  hundred 
rings. 

lc  To  kifs  that  hand  would  make  many  a  pretty 
fellow  happy  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Turner  :  on  which 
my  lady  crying  out,  cc  Go,  you  foolifh  Turner," 
and  tapping  her  with  her  great  fan,  Turner  ran 
forward  to  feize  her  hand  and  kifs  it.  Fury  arofe 
and  barked  furioufly  at  Turner ;  and  Father 
Holt  looked  on  at  this  queer  fcene,  with  arch 
grave  glances. 

The  awe  exhibited  by  the  little  boy  perhaps 
pleafed  the  lady  to  whom  this  artlefs  flattery  was 
beflowed ;  for  having  gone  down  on  his  knee  (as 
Father  Holt  had  direcled  him,  and  the  mode  then 
was)  and  performed  his  obeifance,  me  said,  cc  Page 
Efmond,  my  groom  of  the  chamber  will  inform 
you  what  your  duties  are,  when  you  wait  upon 
my  lord  and  me  ;  and  good  Father  Holt  will 
inftruct  you  as  becomes  a  gentleman  of  our  name. 
You  will  pay  him  obedience  in  everything,  and  I 
pray  you  may  grow  to  be  as  learned  and  as  good 
as  your  tutor." 

The  lady  feemed  to  have  the  greateft  reverence 
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for  Mr.  Holt,  and  to  be  more  afraid  of 
him  than  of  anything  elfe  in  the  world.  If 
me  was  ever  fo  angry,  a  word,  or  look  from 
Father  Holt,  made  her  calm :  indeed  he  had 
a  vaft  power  of  fubjecling  those  who  came 
near  him ;  and,  among  the  reft,  his  new  pupil 
gave  himfelf  up  with  an  entire  confidence  and 
attachment  to  the  good  Father,  and  became  his 
willing  {lave  almoft  from  the  firft  moment  he 
faw  him. 

He  put  his  fmall  hand  into  the  Father's  as  he 
walked  away  from  his  firft  prefentation  to  his 
miftrefs,  and  afked  many  queftions  in  his  artlefs 
childifh  way.  <f  Who  is  that  other  woman  ?  "  he 
afked.  f  c  She  is  fat  and  round,  fhe  is  more  pretty 
than  my  Lady  Caftlewood." 

"  She  is  Madam  Tufher,  the  parfon's  wife  of 
Caftlewood.  She  has  a  fon  of  your  age,  but 
bigger  than  you." 

"  Why  does  fhe  like  fo  to  kifs  my  lady's  hand  ? 
It  is  not  good  to  kifs." 

"  Taftes  are  different,  little  man.  Madam 
Tufher  is  attached  to  my  lady,  having  been  her 
waiting-woman,  before  fhe  was  married,  in  the 
old  lord's  time.     She  married  Doctor  Tufher  the 
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Chaplain.     The  Englifh  houfehold  divines  often 
marry  the  waiting- women." 

fc  You  will  not  marry  the  French  woman, 
will  you  ?  I  saw  her  laughing  with  Blaife  in  the 
buttery." 

cf  I  belong  to  a  church  that  is  older  and  better 
than  the  Englifh  church,"  Mr.  Holt  faid  (making 
a  Sign  whereof  Efmond  did  not  then  understand 
the  meaning,  acrofs  his  bread  and  forehead)  ;  in 
our  church  the  clergy  do  not  marry.  You  will 
understand  thefe  things  better  foon." 

cc  Was  not  Saint  Peter  the  head  of  your 
church? — Dr.  Rabbits  of  Ealing  told  us  fo." 

The  Father  faid,  cc  Yes  he  was." 

tc  But  Saint  Peter  was  married,  for  we  heard 
only  laSt  Sunday  that  his  wife's  mother  lay  Sick 
of  a  fever,"  On  which  the  Father  again  laughed, 
and  faid  he  would  understand  this  too  better  foon, 
and  talked  of  other  things,  and  took  away  Harry 
Efmond,  and  Showed  him  the  great  old  houfe 
which  he  had  come  to  inhabit. 

It  flood  on  a  rifing  green  hill,  with  woods 
behind  it,  in  which  were  rooks'  neSts  where  the 
birds  at  morning  and  returning  home  at  evening 
made  a  great  cawing.     At  the  foot  of  the  hill 
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was  a  river  with  a  fteep  ancient  bridge  croffing 
it ;  and  beyond  that  a  large  pleafant  green  flat, 
where  the  village  of  Caftlewood  ftood  and  {lands, 
with  the  church  in  the  midft,  the  parfonage  hard 
by  it,  the  inn  with  the  blackfmith's  forge  befide 
it,  and  the  fign  of  the  Three  Carries  on  the  elm. 
The  London  road  ftretched  away  towards  the 
riling  fun,  and  to  the  weft  were  fwelling  hills 
and  peaks  behind  which  many  a  time  Harry 
Efmond  faw  the  fame  fun  fetting,  that  he  now 
looks  on  thoufands  of  miles  away  acrofs  the 
great  ocean, — in  a  new  Caftlewood  by  another 
ftream,  that  bears,  like  the  new  country  or 
wandering  iEneas,  the  fond  names  of  the  land  of 
his  youth. 

The  Hall  of  Caftlewood  was  built  with  two 
courts,  whereof  one  only,  the  fountain  court,  was 
now  inhabited,  the  other  having  been  battered 
down  in  the  Cromwellian  wars.  In  the  fountain 
court,  ftill  in  good  repair,  was  the  great  hall, 
near  to  the  kitchen  and  butteries.  A  dozen  of 
living-rooms  looking  to  the  north,  and  communi- 
cating with  the^little  chapel  that  faced  eaft wards 
and  the  buildings  ftretching  from  that  to  the  main 
gate,  and  with  the  hall  (which  looked  to  the  weft) 
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into  the  court  now  difmantled.  This  court  had 
been  the  mod  magnificent  of  the  two,  until  the 
Protector's  cannon  tore  down  one  fide  of  it 
before  the  place  was  taken  and  ftormed.  The 
befiegers  entered  at  the  terrace  under  the  clock- 
tower,  flaying  every  man  of  the  garrifon,  and  at 
their  head  my  lord's  brother,  Francis  Efmond. 

The  Restoration  did  not  bring  enough  money 
to  the  Lord  Caftlewood  to  reftore  this  ruined  part 
of  his  houfe ;  where  were  the  morning  parlours, 
above  them  the  long  mufick-gallery,  and  before 
which  ftretched  the  garden  terrace  where,  however, 
the  flowers  grew  again,  which  the  boots  of  the 
Roundheads  had  trodden  in  their  aflault,  and 
which  was  reftored  without  much  coft,  and  only 
a  little  care,  by  both  ladies  who  fucceeded  the 
fecond  vifcount  in  the  government  of  this 
manfion.  Round  the  terrace-garden  was  a  low 
wall,  with  a  wicket  leading  to  the  wooded  height 
beyond,  that  is  called  Cromwell's  battery  to  this 
day. 

Young  Harry  Efmond  learned  the  domeftick 
part  of  his  duty,  which  was  eafy  enough,  from 
the  groom  of  her  ladyfhip's  chamber  :  ferving  the 
Countefs,   as  the  cuftom  commonly  was  in  his 
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boyhood,  as  page,  waiting  at  her  chair,  bringing 
her  fcented  water  and  the  filver  bafin  after  dinner 
—  fitting  on  her  carriage  ftep  on  ftate  occafions, 
or  on  publick  days  introducing  her  company  to 
her.  This  was  chiefly  of  the  Catholic  gentry,  of 
whom  there  were  a  pretty  many  in  the  country 
and  neighbouring  city  ;  and  who  rode  not  feldom 
to  Caftlewood  to  partake  of  the  hofpitalities 
there.  In  the  fecond  year  of  their  refidence  the 
company  feemed  efpecially  to  increafe.  My  lord 
and  my  lady  were  feldom  without  vifitors,  in  whofe 
fociety  it  was  curious  to  contraft  the  difference  of 
behaviour  between  Father  Holt,  the  director  of 
the  family,  and  Doctor  Turner,  the  rector  of  the 
parifh  —  Mr.  Holt  moving  amongft  the  very 
higheft  as  quite  their  equal,  and  as  commanding 
them  all ;  while  poor  Doctor  Turner,  whofe 
pofition  was  indeed  a  difficult  one,  having  been 
Chaplain  once  to  the  Hall,  and  ftill  to  the 
Protectant  fervants  there,  feemed  more  like  an 
ufher  than  an  equal,  and  always  rofe  to  go  away 
after  the  firft  courfe. 

Alfo  there  came  in  thefe  times  to  Father  Holt 
many  private  vifitors,  whom  after  a  little,  Harry 
Efmond    had    little  difficulty  in   recognifing    as 
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ecclefiafticks  of  the  Father's  perfuafion  :  whatever 
their  dreffes  (and  they  adopted  all)  might  be. 
Thefe  were  clofeted  with  the  Father  conftantly,  and 
often  came  and  rode  away  without  paying  their 
devoirs  to  my  lord  and  lady — to  the  lady  and 
lord  rather — his  lordfhip  being  little  more  than  a 
cypher  in  the  houfe,  and  entirely  under  his 
domineering  partner.  A  little  fowling,  a  little 
hunting,  a  great  deal  of  fleep,  and  a  long  time  at 
cards  and  table,  carried  through  one  day  after 
another  with  his  lordfhip.  When  meetings  took 
place  in  this  fecond  year,  which  often  would 
happen  with  clofed  doors,  the  page  found  my 
lord's  meet  of  paper  fcribbled  over  with  dogs  and 
horfes,  and  'twas  faid  he  had  much  ado  to  keep 
himfelf  awake  at  thefe  councils  :  the  Countefs 
ruling  over  them,  and  he  acting  as  little  more 
than  her  fecretary. 

Father  Holt  began  fpeedily  to  be  fo  much 
occupied  with  thefe  meetings  as  rather  to  neglect 
the  education  of  the  little  lad  who  fo  gladly  put 
himfelf  under  the  kind  prieft's  orders.  At  firfl 
they  read  much  and  regularly,  both  in  Latin  and 
French  ;  the  Father  not  neglecting  in  anything 
to   imprefs    his    faith    upon  his  pupil,   but  not 
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forcing  him  violently,  and  treating  him  with  a 
delicacy  and  kindnefs  which  furprifed  and 
attached  the  child :  always  more  eafily  won  by  thefe 
methods  than  by  any  fevere  exercife  of  authority. 
And  his  delight  in  our  walks  was  to  tell  Harry 
of  the  glories  of  his  order,  of  its  martyrs  and 
heroes,  of  its  brethren  converting  the  heathen  by 
myriads,  traversing  the  defert,  facing  the  ftake, 
ruling  the  courts  and  councils,  or  braving  the 
tortures  of  kings;  fo  that  Harry  Efmond  thought 
that  to  belong  to  the  Jefuits  was  the  greateft 
prize  of  life  and  braveft  end  of  ambition  ,•  the 
greateft  career  here,  and  in  heaven  the  fureft 
reward  ;  and  began  to  long  for  the  day,  not  only 
when  he  mould  enter  into  the  one  church  and 
receive  his  firft  communion,  but  when  he  might 
join  that  wonderful  brotherhood,  which  was 
prefent  throughout  all  the  world,  and  which 
numbered  the  wifeft,  the  braveft,  the  higheft 
born,  the  moft  eloquent  of  men,  among  its 
members.  Father  Holt  bade  him  keep  his  views 
fecret,  and  to  hide  them  as  a  great  treafure  which 
would  efcape  him  if  it  was  revealed ;  and  proud 
of  this  confidence  and  fecret  verted  in  him,  the 
lad  became  fondly  attached  to  the  mafter  who 
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initiated  him  into  a  myftery  fo  wonderful  and 
awful.  And  when  little  Tom  Turner,  his  neigh- 
bour, came  from  fchool  for  his  holyday,  and  faid 
how  he,  too,  was  to  be  bred  up  for  an  Englifh 
prieft,  and  would  get  what  he  called  an  exhibition 
from  his  fchool,  and  then  a  college  fcholarfhip 
and  fellowship,  and  then  a  good  living — it  tafked 
young  Harry  Efmond's  powers  of  reticence  not 
to  fay  to  his  young  companion,  "Church! 
priefthood !  fat  living  !  My  dear  Tommy,  do 
you  call  yours  a  church  and  a  priefthood  ?  What 
is  a  fat  living  compared  to  converting  a  hundred 
thoufand  heathens  by  a  fingle  fermon  ?  What  is  a 
fcholarfhip  at  Trinity  by  the  fide  of  a  crown  of 
martyrdom,  with  angels  awaiting  you  as  your 
head  is  taken  off?  Could  your  mafter  at  fchool 
fail  over  the  Thames  on  his  gown  ?  Have  you 
ftatues  in  your  church  that  can  bleed,  fpeak,  walk, 
and  cry  ?  My  good  Tommy,  in  dear  Father 
Holt's  church  these  things  take  place  every  day. 
You  know  Saint  Philip  of  the  Willows  appeared 
to  Lord  Caftlewood  and  caufed  him  to  turn  to 
the  one  true  church.  No  faints  ever  come  to 
you."  And  Harry  Efmond,  becaufe  of  his 
promife    to    Father    Holt,     hiding    away    thefe 
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treasures  of  faith  from  T.  Turner,  delivered 
himfelf  of  them  neverthelefs  fimply  to  Father 
Holt,  who  ftroked  his  head,  fmiled  at  him  with 
his  infcrutable  look,  and  told  him  that  he  did 
well  to  meditate  on  thefe  great  things,  and  not  to 
talk  of  them  except  under  direction. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
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I    AM    PLACED    UNDER    A    POPISH    PRIEST,    AND    BRED    TO 
THAT    RELIGION. — VISCOUNTESS    CASTLEWOOD. 

AD  time  enough  been  given  and  his  childifh 
inclinations  been  properly  nurtured,  Harry 
Efmond  had  been  a  Jefuit  prieft  ere  he  was  a 
dozen  years  older,  and  might  have  finiihed  his 
days  a  martyr  in  China  or  a  victim  on  Tower 
Hill :  for  in  the  few  months  they  fpent  together 
at  Caftlewood,  Mr.  Holt  obtained  an  entire 
maflery  over  the  boy's  intellect  and  affections  ; 
and  had  brought  him  to  think,  as  indeed  Father 
Holt  thought  with  all  his  heart  too,  that  no  life 
was  fo  noble,  no  death  fo  defirable,  as  that  which 
many  brethren  of  his  famous  order  were  ready 
to  undergo.  By  love,  by  a  brightnefs  of  wit 
and  good  humour  that  charmed  all,  by  an  autho- 
rity which  he  knew  how  to  afTume,  by  a  myftery 
and  filence  about  him  which  increafed  the  child's 
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reverence  for  him,  he  won  Harry's  abfolute 
fealty,  and  would  have  kept  it,  doubtlefs,  if 
fchemes  greater  and  more  important  than  a  poor 
little  boy's  admiffion  into  orders  had  not  called 
him  away. 

After  being  at  home  for  a  few  months  in  tran- 
quillity, (if  theirs  might  be  called  tranquillity, 
which  was,  in  truth,  a  conftant  bickering,)  my 
lord  and  lady  left  the  country  for  London, 
taking  their  director  with  them  :  and  his  little 
pupil  fcarce  ever  fried  more  bitter  tears  in  his 
life  than  he  did  for  nights  after  the  firft  parting 
with  his  dear  friend,  as  he  lay  in  the  lonely 
chamber  next  to  that  which  the  Father  ufed  to 
occupy.  He  and  a  few  domefticks  were  left  as 
the  only  tenants  of  the  great  houfe :  and  though 
Harry  feduloufly  did  all  the  talks  which  the 
Father  fet  him,  he  had  many  hours  unoccupied, 
and  read  in  the  'library,  and  bewildered  his  little 
brains  with  the  great  books  he  found  there. 

After  a  while  the  little  lad  grew  accuftomed 
to  the  lonelinefs  of  the  place  ;  and  in  after  days 
remembered  this  part  of  his  life  as  a  period  not 
unhappy.  When  the  family  was  at  London  the 
whole  of  the  eftabliihment  travelled  thither  with 
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the  exception  of  the  porter,  who  was,  moreover, 
brewer,  gardener,  and  woodman,  and  his  wife 
and  children.  Thefe  had  their  lodging  in  the 
gatehoufe  hard  by,  with  a  door  into  the  court ; 
and  a  window  looking  out  on  the  Green  was  the 
Chaplain's  room ;  and  next  to  this  a  fmall  chamber 
where  Father  Holt  had  his  books,  and  Harry 
Efmond  his  fleeping  clofet.  The  fide  of  the 
houfe  facing  the  earr,  had  efcaped  the  guns  of 
the  Cromwellians,  whofe  battery  was  on  the 
height  facing  the  weftern  court  ;  fo  that  this 
eaftern  end  bore  few  marks  of  demolition,  fave 
in  the  chapel,  where  the  painted  windows  fur- 
viving  Edward  the  Sixth  had  been  broke  by 
the  Commonwealth  men.  In  Father  Holt's 
time  little  Harry  Efmond  acted  as  his  familiar, 
and  faithful  little  fervitor  ;  beating  his  clothes, 
folding  his  veftments,  fetching  his  water  from 
the  well  long  before  day-light,  ready  to  run  any- 
where for  the  fervice  of  his  beloved  pried.  When 
the  Father  was  away,  he  locked  his  private  chamber, 
but  the  room  where  the  books  were  was  left  to 
little  Harry,  who  but  for  the  fociety  of  this 
gentleman  was  little  lefs  folitary  when  Lord 
Caftlewood  was  at  home. 
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The  French  wit  faith  that  a  hero  is  none  to 
his  valet-de-chambre,  and  it  required  lefs  quick 
eyes  than  my  lady's  little  page  was  naturally 
endowed  with,  to  fee  that  me  had  many  qualities 
by  no  means  heroick,  however  much  Mrs.  Turner 
might  flatter  and  coax  her.  When  Father  Holt 
was  not  by,  who  exercifed  an  entire  authority 
over  the  pair,  my  lord  and  my  lady  quarrelled 
and  abufed  each  other  fo  as  to  make  the  fervants 
laugh,  and  to  frighten  the  little  page  on  duty. 
The  poor  boy  trembled  before  his  miftrefs,  who 
called  him  by  a  hundred  ugly  names,  who  made 
nothing  of  boxinghis  ears  and  tilting  the  filverbafm 
in  his  face  which  it  was  his  bufinefs  to  prefent  to 
her  after  dinner.  She  hath  repaired  by  fubfequent 
kindnefs  to  him,  thefe  feverities,  which  it  mud 
be  owned  made  his  childhood  very  unhappy. 
She  was  but  unhappy  herfelf  at  this  time,  poor 
foul,  and  I  fuppofe  made  her  dependants  lead  her 
own  fad  life.  I  think  my  lord  was  as  much 
afraid  of  her  as  her  page  was,  and  the  only  perfon 
of  the  houfehold  who  mattered  her  was  Mr.  Holt. 
Harry  was  only  too  glad  when  the  Father  dined 
at  table,  and  to  flink  away  and  prattle  with  him 
afterwards,  or  read  with  him,  or  walk  with  him. 
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Luckily  my  Lady  Vifcountefs  did  net  rife  till 
noon.  Heaven  help  the  poor  waiting- woman  who 
had  charge  of  her  toilet  !  I  have  often  feen  the 
poor  wretch  come  out  with  red  eyes  from  the 
clofet,  where  thofe  long  and  mvfterious  rites  of 
her  ladyfhip's  drefs  were  performed,  and  the 
backgammon-box  locked  up  with  a  rap  on 
Mrs,  Turner's  fingers  when  fhe  played  ill  or 
the  game  was  going  the  wrong  way. 

Bleffed  be  the  king  who  introduced  cards,  and 
the  kind  inventors  of  piquet  and  cribbage,  for 
they  employed  fix  hours  at  leaft  of  her  ladyfhip's 
day,  during  which  her  family  was  pretty  eafy. 
Without  this  occupation  my  lady  frequently 
declared  me  mould  die.  Her  dependants  one 
after  another  relieved  guard — 'twas  rather  a 
dangerous  poft  to  play  with  her  ladyfhip — and 
took  the  cards  turn  about.  Mr.  Holt  would 
fit  with  her  at  piquet  during  hours  together, 
at  which  time  fhe  behaved  herfelf  properly,  and 
as  for  Dr.  Turner,  I  believe  he  would  have  left 
a  parifhioner's  dying  bed,  if  fummoned  to  play 
a  rubber  with  his  patronefs  at  Caftlewood.  Some- 
times, when  they  were  pretty  comfortable  together, 
my  lord  took  a  hand.     Befides  thefe  my  lady 
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had  her  faithful  poor  Turner,  and  one,  two, 
three  gentlewomen  whom  Harry  Efmond  could 
recollect  in  his  time.  They  could  not  bear  that 
genteel  fervice  very  long  ;  one  after  another  tried 
and  failed  at  it.  Thefe  and  the  houfekeeper,  and 
little  Harry  Efmond  had  a  table  of  their  own. 
Poor  ladies  !  their  life  was  far  harder  than  the 
page's.  He  was  found  asleep  tucked  up  in  his 
little  bed,  whilft  they  were  fitting  by  her  lady- 
fhip  reading  her  to  fleep,  with  the  News  Letter 
or  the  Grand  Cyrus.  My  lady  ufed  to  have 
boxes  of  new  plays  from  London,  and  Harry 
was  forbidden,  under  the  pain  of  a  whipping,  to 
look  into  them.  I  am  afraid  he  deferved  the 
penalty  pretty  often,  and  got  it  fometimes. 
Father  Holt  applied  it  twice  or  thrice,  when  he 
caught  the  young  fcapegrace  with  a  delightful 
wicked  comedy  of  Mr.  Shad  well's  or  Mr. 
Wycherley's  under  his  pillow. 

Thefe,  when  he  took  any,  were  my  lord's 
favourite  reading.  But  he  was  averfe  to  much 
ftudy,  and  as  his  little  page  fancied,  to  much 
occupation  of  any  fort. 

It  always  feemed  to  young  Harry  Efmond 
that   my   lord   treated  him  with    more   kindnefs 
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when  his  lady  was  not  prefent,  and  Lord 
Caftlewood  would  take  the  lad  fometimes  on  his 
little  journeys  a-hunting,  or  a-birding  ;  he  loved 
to  play  at  cards  and  tric-trac  with  him,  which 
games  the  boy  learned  to  pleafure  his  lord  :  and 
was  growing  to  like  him  better  daily,  mowing  a 
fpecial  pleafure  if  Father  Holt  gave  a  good  report 
of  him,  patting  him  on  the  head,  and  promising 
that  he  would  provide  for  the  boy.  However, 
in  my  lady's  prefence,  my  lord  mowed  no  fuch 
marks  of  kindnefs,  and  affected  to  treat  the  lad 
roughly,  and  rebuked  him  fharply  for  little 
faults — for  which  he  in  a  manner  afked  pardon 
of  young  Efmond  when  they  were  private,  faying 
if  he  did  not  fpeak  roughly,  fhe  would,  and  his 
tongue  was  not  fuch  a  bad  one  as  his  lady's — a 
point  whereof  the  boy,  young  as  he  was,  was 
very  well  affured. 

Great  publick  events  were  happening  all  this  while 
of  which  the  fimple  young  page  took  little  count. 
But  one  day  riding  into  the  neighbouring  town  on 
the  ftep  of  my  lady's  coach,  his  lordfhip  and  fhe, 
and  Father  Holt,  being  infide,  a  great  mob  of 
people  came  hooting  and  jeering  round  the  coach, 
bawling  out f 'The  Bifhops  for  ever !"  "Down  with 
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the  Pope!"  fC No  Popery!  no  Popery !  Jezebel, 
Jezebel !  "  fo  that  my  lord  began  to  laugh,  my 
lady's  eyes  to  roll  with  anger,  for  me  was  as  bold 
as  a  lionefs,  and  feared  nobody,  whilft  Mr.  Holt, 
as  Efmond  faw  from  his  place  on  the  ftep,  fink 
back  with  rather  an  alarmed  face,  crying  out  to 
her  ladymip,  ccFor  God's  fake,  madam,  do  not 
fpeak  or  look  out  of  window,  fit  flill."  But  me 
did  not  obey  this  prudent  injunction  of  the 
Father ;  me  thruft  her  head  out  of  the  coach 
window,  and  fcreamed  out  to  the  coachman, 
<f  Flog  your  way  through  them,  the  brutes, 
James,  and  ufe  your  whip  !  " 

The  mob  anfwered  with  a  roaring  jeer  of 
laughter,  and  frefh  cries  of  "Jezebel !  Jezebel !" 
My  lord  only  laughed  the  more :  he  was  a  languid 
gentleman :  nothing  feemed  to  excite  him  com- 
monly, though  I  have  {qqu  him  cheer  and  halloo 
the  hounds  very  brifkly,  and  his  face  (which  was 
generally  very  yellow  and  calm)  grow  quite  red 
and  cheerful  during  a  burft  over  the  Downs  after 
a  hare,  and  laugh,  and  fwear,  and  huzzah,  at  a 
cock-fight,  of  which  fport  he  was  very  fond. 
And  now,  when  the  mob  began  to  hoot  his  lady, 
he  laughed  with  fomething  of  a  mifchievous  look, 
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as  though  he  expected  fport,  and  thought  that 
me  and  they  were  a  match. 

James  the  coachman  was  more  afraid  of  his 
miftrefs  than  the  mob,  probably,  for  he  whipped 
on  his  horfes  as  he  was  bidden,  and  the  poft-boy 
that  rode  with  the  firft  pair  (my  lady  always 
went  with  her  coach  and  fix),  gave  a  cut  of  his 
thong  over  the  moulders  of  one  fellow  who  put 
his  hand  out  towards  the  leading  horfe's  rein. 

It  was  a  market-day,  and  the  country-people 
were  all  afTembled  with  their  baikets  of  poultry, 
eggs,  and  fuch  things ;  the  poftilion  had  no  fooner 
lafhed  the  man  who  would  have  taken  hold  of 
his  horfe,  but  a  great  cabbage  came  whirling  like 
a  bomb-fhell  into  the  carriage,  at  which  my  lord 
laughed  more,  for  it  knocked  my  lady's  fan  out 
of  her  hand,  and  plumped  into  Father  Holt's 
ftomach.  Then  came  a  fhower  of  carrots  and 
potatoes. 

fC  For  Heaven's  fake  be  ftill,"  fays  Mr.  Holt ; 
cc  we  are  not  ten  paces  from  the  Bell  archway, 
where  they  can  fhut  the  gates  on  us,  and  keep 
out  this  canaille." 

The  little  page  was  outfide  the  coach  on  the 
ilep,  and  a  fellow  in  the  crowd  aimed  a  potato 
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at  him,  and  hit  him  in  the  eye,  at  which  the  poor 
little  wretch  fet  up  a  fhout  ;  the  man  laughed,  a 
great  big  faddler's  apprentice  of  the  town.   <{  Ah  ! 

you  d little  yelling  Popifn  baftard,"  hefaid, 

and  ftooped  to  pick  up  another ;  the  crowd  had 
gathered  quite  between  the  horfes  and  in  the  Inn 
door  by  this  time,  and  the  coach  was  brought  to 
a  dead  ftand-ftill.  My  lord  jumped  as  brifldy  as 
a  boy  out  of  the  door  on  his  fide  of  the  coach, 
fqueezing  little  Harry  behind  it ;  had  hold  of 
the  potato  thrower's  collar  in  an  inftant,  and  the 
next  moment  the  brute's  heels  were  in  the  air 
and  he  fell  on  the  flones  with  a  thump. 

"  You  hulking  coward  !  "  fays  he  ;  cc  you  pack 
of  fcreaming  blackguards.  How  dare  you  attack 
children,  and  infult  women  ?  Fling  another  mot 
at  that  carriage,  you  fneaking  pigfkin  cobbler, 
and  by  the  Lord,  I'll  fend  my  rapier  through 
you." 

Some  of  the  mob  cried,  Cf  Huzza,  my  lord  !  " 
for  they  knew  him,  and  the  faddler's  man  was 
a  known  bruifer,  near  twice  as  big  as  my  Lord 
Vifcount. 

cf  Make  way,  there,"  fays  he  (he  fpoke  in  a 

high  fhrill  voice,  but  with  a  great  air  of  authority). 

f  2 
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cc  Make  way,  and  let  her  ladyfhip's  carriage 
pafs."  The  men  that  were  between  the  coach 
and  the  gate  of  the  Bell,  actually  did  make 
way,  and  the  horfes  went  in,  my  lord  walking 
after  them  with  his  hat  on  his  head. 

As  he  was  going  in  at  the  gate,  through  which 
the  coach  had  juft  rolled,  another  cry  begins,  of 
cc  No  Popery — no  Papifts  ;  "  my  lord  turns  round 
and  faces  them  once  more. 

"  God  fave  the  King  !  "  fays  he  at  the  higheft 
pitch    of  his    voice.       "Who    dares    abufe   the 

King's    religion  ?       You,    you    d d    pfalm- 

finging  cobbler,  as  fure  as  I'm  a  magistrate  of 
this  county,  I'll  commit  you."  The  fellow 
ihrunk  back,  and  my  lord  retreated  with  all  the 
honours  of  the  day.  But  when  the  little  flurry 
caufed  by  the  fcene  was  over,  and  the  flufh 
paffed  off  his  face,  he  relapfed  into  his  ufual 
languor,  trifled  with  his  little  dog  and  yawned 
when  my  lady  fpoke  to  him. 

This  mob  was  one  of  many  thoufands  that 
were  going  about  the  country  at  that  time, 
huzzaing  for  the  acquittal  of  the  feven  biihops 
who  had  been  tried  juft  then,  and  about  whom 
little  Harry  Efmond  at  that  time  knew   fcarce 
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anything.  It  was  aflizes  at  Hexton,  and  there 
was  a  great  meeting  of  the  gentry  at  the 
Bell ;  and  my  lord's  people  had  their  new 
liveries  on,  and  Harry  a  little  fuit  of  blue  and 
filver,  which  he  wore  upon  occafions  of  ftate  ; 
and  the  gentlefolks  came  round  and  talked  to  my 
lord  :  and  a  judge  in  a  red  gown,  who  feemed  a 
very  great  perfonage,  efpecially  complimented 
him  and  my  lady,  who  was  mighty  grand. 
Harry  remembers  her  train  borne  up  by  her 
gentlewoman.  There  was  an  afiembly  and  ball 
at  the  great  room  at  the  Bell,  and  other  young 
gentlemen  of  the  county  families  looked  on  as  he 
did.  One  of  them  jeered  him  for  his  black  eye, 
which  was  fwelled  by  the  potato,  and  another 
called  him  a  baftard,  on  which  he  and  Harry  fell 
to  fifticuffs.  My  lord's  coufin,  Colonel  Efmond 
of  Walcote,  was  there,  and  feparated  the  two 
lads,  a  great  tall  gentleman  with  a  handfome, 
good-natured  face.  The  boy  did  not  know  how 
nearly  in  after  life  he  mould  be  allied  to  Colonel 
Efmond,  and  how  much  kindnefs  he  mould  have 
to  owe  him. 

There  was  little  love  between  the  two  families. 
My  lady  ufed  not  to  fpare  Colonel  Efmond  in 
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talking  of  him,  for  reafons  which  have  been 
hinted  already  ;  but  about  which,  at  his  tender 
age,  Henry  Efmond  could  be  expected  to  know 
nothing. 

Very  foon  afterwards  my  lord  and  lady  went 
to  London  with  Mr.  Holt,  leaving,  however,  the 
page  behind  them.  The  little  man  had  the  great 
houfe  of  Caftlewood  to  himfelf;  or  between  him 
and  the  houfekeeper,  Mrs.  Workfop,  an  old  lady 
who  was  a  kinfwoman  of  the  family  in  fome 
diftant  way,  and  a  Proteftant,  but  a  {launch  Tory 
and  king's--man,  as  all  the  Efmonds  were.  He 
ufed  to  go  to  fchool  to  Dr.  Turner  when  he  was 
at  home,  though  the  Doctor  was  much  occupied 
too.  There  was  a  great  ftir  and  commotion 
everywhere,  even  in  the  little  quiet  village  of 
Caftlewood,  whither  a  party  of  people  came  from 
the  town,  who  would  have  broken  Caftlewood 
Chapel  windows,  but  the  village  people  turned 
out;  and  even  old  Sieveright,  the  republican 
blackfmith,  along  with  them:  for  my  lady, 
though  fhe  was  a  Papift,  and  had  many  odd 
ways,  was  kind  to  the  tenantry,  and  there  was 
always  a  plenty  of  beef  and  blankets,  and  medi- 
cine for  the  poor,  at  Caftlewood  Hall. 
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A  kingdom  was  changing  hands  whiltt,  my 
lord  and  lady  were  away.  King  James  was 
flying,  the  Dutchmen  were  coming ;  awful  fiories 
about  them  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  ufed  old 
Mrs.  Workfop  to  tell  to  the  idle  little  page. 

He  liked  the  folitude  of  the  great  houfe  very 
well ;  he  had  all  the  play-books  to  read,  and  no 
Father  Holt  to  whip  him,  and  a  hundred  childiih 
purfuits  and  paftimes,  without  doors  and  within, 
which  made  this  time  very  pleafant. 


CHAPTER  V. 


MY    SUPERIORS    ARE    ENGAGED    IN    PLOTS    FOR   THE 
RESTORATION    OF    KING    JAMES    II. 

N"^  OT  having  been  able  to  ileep,  for  thinking 
of  fome  lines  for  eels  which  he  had  placed 
the  night  before,  the  lad  was  lying  in  his  little  bed, 
waiting  for  the  hour  when  the  gate  would  be  open, 
and  he  and  his  comrade,  Job  Lockwood  the  porter's 
fon,  might  go  to  the  pond  and  fee  what  fortune 
had  brought  them.  At  daybreak  Job  was  to 
awaken  him,  but  his  own  eagernefs  for  the  fport 
had  ferved  as  a  reveillez  long  fince — fo  long, 
that  it  feemed  to  him  as  if  the  day  never  would 
come. 

It  might  have  been  four  o'clock  when  he 
heard  the  door  of  the  oppofite  chamber,  the 
Chaplain's  room,  open,  and  the  voice  of  a  man 
coughing  in  the  paffage.  Harry  jumped  up, 
thinking  for  certain  it  was  a  robber,  or  hoping, 
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perhaps,  for  a  ghoft,  and  flinging  open  his  own 
door,  faw  before  him  the  Chaplain's  door  open, 
and  a  light  inflde,  and  a  figure  ftanding  in  the 
door-way,  in  the  midft  of  a  great  fmoke  which 
ifliied  from  the  room. 

"  Who's  there  ?  "  cried  out  the  boy,  who  was 
of  a  good  fpirit. 

<c  Silentium  !  "  whifpered  the  other  ;  cc  'tis  I, 
my  boy  !  "  and  holding  his  hand  out,  Harry 
had  no  difficulty  in  recognifing  his  matter  and 
friend,  Father  Holt.  A  curtain  was  over  the 
window  of  the  Chaplain's  room  that  looked  to 
the  court,  and  Harry  faw  that  the  fmoke  came 
from  a  great  flame  of  papers  which  were  burn- 
ing in  a  brazier  when  he  entered  the  Chaplain's 
room.  After  giving  a  hafty  greeting  and  blefTing 
to  the  lad,  who  was  charmed  to  fee  his  tutor, 
the  Father  continued  the  burning  of  his  papers, 
drawing  them  from  a  cupboard  over  the 
mantel-piece  wall,  which  Harry  had  never  fttn 
before. 

Father  Holt  laughed,  feeing  the  lad's  attention 
fixed  at  once  on  this  hole.  "  That  is  right, 
Harry,"  he  faid  ;  cc  faithful  little  famuli  fee  all 
and  fay  nothing.      You  are  faithful,  I  know." 
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cf  I  know  I  would  go  to  the  flake  for  you," 
faid  Harry. 

CfI  don't  want  your  head,"  faid  the  Father, 
patting  it  kindly ;  "all  you  have  to  do  is  to  hold 
your  tongue.  Let  us  burn  thefe  papers,  and  fay 
nothing  to  anybody.  Should  you  like  to  read 
them  ? " 

Harry  Efmond  blufhed,  and  held  down  his 
head ;  he  had  looked  as  the  fact  was,  and  with- 
out thinking,  at  the  paper  before  him ;  and 
though  he  had  (qqii  it,  could  not  understand  a 
word  of  it,  the  letters  being  quite  clear  enough, 
but  quite  without  meaning.  They  burned  the 
papers,  beating  down  the  ames  in  a  brazier,  fo 
that  fcarce  any  traces  of  them  remained. 

Harry  had  been  accuftomed  to  fee  Father 
Holt  in  more  dreffes  than  one ;  it  not  being  fafe, 
or  worth  the  danger,  for  Popifh  ecclefiafticks  to 
wear  their  proper  drefs  ;  and  he  was  in  confe- 
quence  in  no  wife  aftonifhed  that  the  priefr. 
mould  now  appear  before  him  in  a  riding  drefs, 
with  large  buff  leather  boots,  and  a  feather  to  his 
hat,  plain,  but  fuch  as  gentlemen  wore. 

"  You  know  the  fecret  of  the  cupboard,"  faid 
he,  laughing,  cc  and  muft  be  prepared  for  other 
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myfteries  ;  and  he  opened — -but  not  a  fecret 
cupboard  this  time — only  a  wardrobe,  which  he 
ufually  kept  locked,  and  from  which  he  now 
took  out  two  or  three  drefTes  and  perruques  of 
different  colours,  a  couple  of  fwords  of  a  pretty 
make  (Father  Holt  was  an  expert  practitioner 
with  the  fmall  fword,  and  every  day,  whilfl  he 
was  at  home,  he  and  his  pupil  practifed  this 
exercife,  in  which  the  lad  became  a  very  great 
proficient),  a  military  coat  and  cloak,  and  a 
farmer's  fmock,  and  placed  them  in  the  large 
hole  over  the  mantel-piece  from  which  the  papers 
had  been  taken. 

c<  If  they  mifs  the  cupboard,"  he  faid,  <c  they 
will  not  find  thefe ;  if  they  find  them,  they'll  tell 
no  tales,  except  that  Father  Holt  wore  more 
fuits  of  clothes  than  one.  All  Jefuits  do.  You 
know  what  deceivers  we  are,  Harry." 

Harry  was  alarmed  at  the  notion  that  his 
friend  was  about  to  leave  him  ;  but  <c  No,"  the 
prieft  faid ;  "  I  may  very  likely  come  back  with 
my  lord  in  a  few  days.  We  are  to  be  tolerated  ; 
we  are  not  to  be  perfecuted.  But  they  may  take  a 
fancy  to  pay  a  vifit  at  CafUewood  ere  our  return ; 
and    as    gentlemen    of  my   cloth    are  fufpected, 
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they  might  choofe  to  examine  my  papers,  which 
concern  nobody — at  leaft,  not  them."  And  to 
this  day,  whether  the  papers  in  cypher  related 
to  politicks,  or  to  the  affairs  of  that  myfterious 
fociety  whereof  Father  Holt  was  a  member, 
his  pupil,  Harry  Efmond,  remains  in  entire 
ignorance. 

The  reft  of  his  goods,  his  fmall  wardrobe,  &c, 
Holt  left  untouched  on  his  fhelves  and  in  his 
cupboard,  taking  down — with  a  laugh,  however — 
and  flinging  into  the  brazier,  where  he  only  half 
burned  them,  fome  theological  treatife  which  he 
had  been  writing  againft  the  Engliih  divines. 
"  And  now,"  faid  he,  <f  Henry,  my  fon,  you 
may  teftify,  with  a  fafe  confcience,  that  you  faw 
me  burning  Latin  fermons  the  laft  time  I  was 
here  before  I  went  away  to  London ;  and  it 
will  be  daybreak  directly,  and  I  muft  be  away 
before  Lockwood  is  ftirring." 

"Will  not  Lockwood  let  you  out,  fir?" 
Efmond  afked.  Holt  laughed ;  he  was  never 
more  gay  or  good-humoured  than  when  in  the 
midft  of  action  or  danger. 

cc  Lockwood  knows  nothing  of  my  being  here, 
mind  you,"  he  faid  ;   c<  nor  would  you,  you  little 
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wretch,  had  you  flept  better.  You  muft  forget 
that  I  have  been  here  ;  and  now  farewell.  Clofe 
the  door,  and  go  to  your  own  room,  and  don't 
come  out  till — ftay,  why  mould  you  not  know 
one  fecret  more  ?  I  know  you  will  never  betray 
me." 

In  the  Chaplain's  room  were  two  windows  ; 
the  one  looking  into  the  court  facing  weftwards 
to  the  fountain ;  the  other,  a  fmall  cafement 
ftrongly  barred,  and  looking  on  to  the  green  in 
front  of  the  Hall.  This  window  was  too  high  to 
reach  from  the  ground ;  but,  mounting  on  a 
buffet  which  flood  beneath  it,  Father  Holt  mowed 
me  how,  by  preffing  on  the  bafe  of  the  window, 
the  whole  framework  of  lead,  glafs,  and  iron 
ftaunchions,  defcended  into  a  cavity  worked  below, 
from  which  it  could  be  drawn  and  reftored  to  its 
ufual  place  from  without ;  a  broken  pane  being 
purpofely  open  to  admit  the  hand  which  was  to 
work  upon  the  fpring  of  the  machine. 

fC  When  I  am  gone,"  Father  Holt  faid,  ff  you 
may  pufh  away  the  buffet,  fo  that  no  one  may 
fancy  that  an  exit  has  been  made  that  way  ;  lock 
the  door ;  place  the  key — where  mail  we  put  the 
key  ? — under  Chry forlorn  on  the  bookfhelf ;  and 
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if  any  afk  for  it,  fay  I  keep  it  there,  and  told  you 
where  to  find  it,  if  you  had  need  to  go  to  my 
room.  The  defcent  is  eafy  down  the  wall  into 
the  ditch ;  and  fo,  once  more  farewell,  until  I  fee 
thee  again,  my  dear  fon."  And  with  this  the 
intrepid  Father,  mounted  the  buffet  with 
great  agility  and  brifknefs,  ftepped  acrofs  the 
window,  lifting  up  the  bars  and  framework 
again  from  the  other  fide,  and  only  leaving  room 
for  Harry  Efmond  to  ftand  on  tiptoe  and  kifs 
his  hand  before  the  cafement  clofed,  the  bars 
fixing  as  firm  as  ever  feemingly  in  the  ftone  arch 
overhead.  When  Father  Holt  next  arrived  at 
Caftlewood,  it  was  by  the  public  gate  on  horfe- 
back;  and  he  never  fo  much  as  alluded  to  the 
exiftence  of  the  private  ifTue  to  Harry,  except 
when  he  had  need  of  a  private  meffenger  from 
within,  for  which  end,  no  doubt,  he  had  in- 
ftrucled  his  young  pupil  in  the  means  of  quitting 
the  Hall. 

Efmond,  young  as  he  was,  would  have  died 
fooner  than  betray  his  friend  and  matter,  as 
Mr.  Holt  well  knew ;  for  he  had  tried  the  boy 
more  than  once,  putting  temptations  in  his  way 
to  fee   whether   he  would   yield   to   them    and 
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confefs  afterwards,  or  whether  he  would  refift  them, 
as  he  did  fometimes,  or  whether  he  would  lie, 
which  he  never  did.  Holt  instructing  the  boy 
on  this  point,  however,  that  if  to  keep  filence 
is  not  to  lie,  as  it  certainly  is  not,  yet  filence  is 
after  all  equivalent  to  a  negation — and  therefore 
a  downright  No,  in  the  interefr.  of  juftice  or  your 
friend,  and  in  reply  to  a  queftion  that  may  be 
prejudicial  to  either,  is  not  criminal,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  praifeworthy  ;  and  as  lawful  a  way  as 
the  other  of  eluding  a  wrongful  demand.  For 
inftance  (fays  he),  fuppofe  a  good  citizen,  who  had 
ken  his  Majefty  take  refuge  there,  had  been  afked, 
"  Is  King  Charles  up  that  oak  tree  ?  "  His  duty 
would  have  been  not  to  say,  Yes — fo  that  the 
Cromwellians  mould  feize  the  King  and  murder 
him  like  his  father — but  No  ;  his  Majefty  being 
private  in  the  tree,  and  therefore  not  to  be  feen 
there  by  loyal  eyes :  all  which  instruction,  in 
religion  and  morals,  as  well  as  in  the  rudiments 
of  the  tongues  and  fciences,  the  boy  took  eagerly 
and  with  gratitude  from  his  tutor.  When  then 
Holt  was  gone,  and  told  Harry  not  to  fee  him,  it 
was  as  if  he  had  never  been.  And  he  had  this  anfwer 
pat  when  he  came  to  be  queftioned  a  few  days  after. 
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The  Prince  of  Orange  was  then  at  Salisbury, 
as  young  Efmond  learned  from  feeing  Doctor 
Turner  in  his  beft  cafTock  (though  the  roads  were 
muddy,  and  he  never  was  known  to  wear  his  filk, 
only  his  ftufFone  a-horfeback),  with  a  great  orange 
cockade  in  his  broad-leafed  hat,  and  Nahum,  his 
clerk,  ornamented  with  a  like  decoration.  The 
Doctor  was  walking  up  and  down  in  front  of  his 
parfonage  when  little  Efmond  faw  him,  and 
heard  him  fay,  he  was  going  to  pay  his  duty  to 
his  Highnefs  the  Prince,  as  he  mounted  his  pad 
and  rode  away  with  Nahum  behind.  The 
village  people  had  orange  cockades  too,  and  his 
friend  the  blackfmith's  laughing  daughter  pinned 
one  into  Harry's  old  hat,  which  he  tore  out 
indignantly  when  they  bid  him  to  cry  cc  Godfave 
the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  Proteftant  religion!" 
but  the  people  only  laughed,  for  they  liked  the 
boy  in  the  village,  where  his  folitary  condition 
moved  the  general  pity,  and  where  he  found 
friendly  welcomes  and  faces  in  many  houfes. 
Father  Holt  had  many  friends  there  too,  for  he 
not  only  would  fight  the  blackfmith  at  theology, 
never  lofing  his  temper,  but  laughing  the  whole 
time  in  his  pleafant  way,  but  he  cured  him  of  an 
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ague  with  quinquina,  and  was  always  ready  with 
a  kind  word  for  any  man  that  afked  it,  fo  that 
they  faid  in  the  village  'twas  a  pity  the  two  were 
Papifts. 

The  Director  and  the  Vicar  of  Caftlewood 
agreed  very  well  ;  indeed,  the  former  was  a 
perfectly  bred  gentleman,  and  it  was  the  latter's 
bufinefs  to  agree  with  everybody.  Doctor  Turner 
and  the  lady's  maid,  his  fpoufe,  had  a  boy 
who  was  about  the  age  of  little  Efmond ;  and 
there  was  fuch  a  friendfhip  between  the  lads,  as 
propinquity  and  tolerable  kindnefs  and  good 
humour  on  either  fide  would  be  pretty  fure  to 
occafion.  Tom  Turner  was  fent  off  early  how- 
ever to  a  fchool  in  London,  whither  his  father 
took  him  and  a  volume  of  fermons  in  the  firft 
year  of  the  reign  of  King  James  ;  and  Tom 
returned  but  once,  a  year  afterwards,  to  Caftle- 
wood for  many  years  of  his  fcholaftick  and 
collegiate  life.  Thus  there  was  lefs  danger  to 
Tom  of  a  perverfion  of  his  faith  by  the  Director, 
who  fcarce  ever  faw  him,  than  there  was  to 
Harry,  who  conftantly  was  in  the  Vicar's  com- 
pany ;  but  as  long  as  Harry's  religion  was  his 
Majefty's,   and  my   lord's,    and  my   lady's,   the 
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Doctor  faid  gravely,  it  fliould  not  be  for  him  to 
difturb  or  difquiet  him :  it  was  far  from  him  to 
fay  that  his  Majefty's  church  was  not  a  branch  of 
the  Catholick  church  ;  upon  which  Father  Holt 
ufed,  according  to  his  cuftom,  to  laugh  and  fay, 
that  the  Holy  Church  throughout  all  the  world, 
and  the  noble  army  of  martyrs,  were  very  much 
obliged  to  the  Doctor. 

It  was  while  Dr.  Turner  was  away  at  Salifbury 
that  there  came  a  troop  of  dragoons  with  orange 
fcarfs,  and  quartered  in  Caftlewood,  and  fome  of 
them  came  up  to  the  Hall,  where  they  took 
pofTeffion,  robbing  nothing  however  beyond  the 
hen-houfe  and  the  beer-cellar  ;  and  only  infifting 
upon  going  through  the  houfe  and  looking  for 
papers.  The  firft  room  they  afked  to  look  at 
was  Father  Holt's  room,  of  which  Harry  Efmond 
brought  the  key,  and  they  opened  the  drawers 
and  the  cupboards,  and  tofsed  over  the  papers 
and  clothes — but  found  nothing  except  his  books 
and  clothes,  and  the  veftments  in  a  box  by  them- 
felves,  with  which  the  dragoons  made  merry  to 
Harry  Efmond's  horror.  And  to  the  queftions 
which  the  gentleman  put  to  Harry,  he  replied, 
that  Father  Holt  was  a  very  kind  man  to  him, 
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and  a  very  learned  man,  and  Harry  fuppofed 
would  tell  him  none  of  his  fecrets,  if  he  had  any. 
He  was  about  eleven  years  old  at  this  time,  and 
looked  as  innocent  as  boys  of  his  age. 

The  family  were  away  more  than  fix  months, 
and  when  they  returned  they  were  in  the  deepeft 
ftate    of  dejection,    for    King   James   had    been 
banifhed,    the    Prince    of    Orange    was    on    the 
throne,  and  the  direft  perfecutions  of  thofe  of  the 
Catholick  faith  were  apprehended  by  my  lady,  who 
faid  fhe  did  not  believe  that  there  was  a  word  of 
truth  in  the  promifes  of  toleration  that  Dutch 
monfter  made,   or  in  a  fingle  word  the  perjured 
wretch  faid.     My  lord  and  lady  were  in  a  manner 
prifoners  in  their  own  houfe ;  fo  her  ladyfhip  gave 
the  little  page  to  know,  who  was  by  this  time 
growing  of  an  age  to  understand  what  was  pafTmg 
about  him,  and  fomething  of  the  characters  of 
the  people  he  lived  with. 

"We  are  prifoners,"  fays  fhe;  "in  everything 

but  chains,  we  are  prifoners.      Let  them  come, 

let  them  confign  me  to  dungeons,  or  ftrike  off 

my  head  from  this  poor  little  throat"  (and  fhe 

clafped  it  in  her  long  fingers).      "  The  blood  of 

the  Efmonds  will    always   flow  freely  for  their 
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kings.  We  are  not  like  the  Churchills — the 
Judafes,  who  kifs  their  matter  and  betray  him. 
We  know  how  to  fufFer,  how  even  to  forgive  in 
the  royal  caufe"  (no  doubt  it  was  to  that  fatal 
bufinefs  of  lofing  the  place  of  Groom  of  the  PofTet 
to  which  her  ladyfhip  alluded,  as  me  did  half-a- 
dozen  times  in  the  day).  "Let  the  tyrant  of 
Orange  bring  his  rack  and  his  odious  Dutch 
tortures — the  beaft  !  the  wretch  !  I  fpit  upon 
him  and  defy  him.  Cheerfully  will  I  lay  this 
head  upon  the  block;  cheerfully  will  I  accompany 
my  lord  to  the  fcaffold :  we  will  cry  c  God  fave 
King  James  ! '  with  our  dying  breath,  and  fmile 
in  the  face  of  the  executioner."  And  fhe  told 
her  page  a  hundred  times  at  leaft  of  the  parti- 
culars of  the  laft  interview  which  fhe  had  with 
his  Majefty. 

tc  I  flung  myfelf  before  my  Liege's  feet,"  fhe 
faid,  cc  at  Salifbury.  I  devoted  myfelf — my 
hufband — my  houfe,  to  his  caufe.  Perhaps  he 
remembered  old  times  when  Ifabella  Efmond  was 
young  and  fair  ;  perhaps  he  recalled  the  day 
when  'twas  not  /  that  knelt — at  leaft  he  fpoke 
to  me  with  a  voice  that  reminded  me  of  days 
gone   by.       c  Egad ! '    faid   his   Majefty,    c  you 
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fhould  go  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  if  you  want 
anything.'  c  No,  Sire,'  I  replied,  CI  would  not 
kneel  to  a  Uiurper  ;  the  Efmond  that  would  have 
ferved  your  Majefty  will  never  be  groom  to  a 
traitor's  poflet.'  The  royal  exile  fmiled,  even  in 
the  midft  of  his  misfortune ;  he  deigned  to  raife 
me  with  words  of  confolation.  The  Vifcount, 
my  hufband,  himfelf,  could  not  be  angry,  at  the 
auguft  falute  with  which  he  honoured  me  !" 

The  publick  misfortune  had  the  effect  of  making 
my  lord  and  his  lady  better  friends  than  they  ever 
had  been  fince  their  courtfhip.  My  Lord  Vifcount 
had  mown  both  loyalty  and  fpirit ;  when  thefe 
were  rare  qualities  in  the  difpirited  party  about 
the  King  ;  and  the  praife  he  got  elevated  him 
not  a  little  in  his  wife's  good  opinion,  and  perhaps 
in  his  own.  He  wakened  up  from  the  liftlefs 
and  fupine  life  which  he  had  been  leading ;  was 
always  riding  to  and  fro  in  confultation  with  this 
friend  or  that  of  the  King's ;  the  page  of  courfe 
knowing  little  of  his  doings,  but  remarking  only 
his  greater  cheerfulnefs  and  altered  demeanour. 

Father  Holt  came  to  the  Hall  conftantly,  but 
officiated  no  longer  openly  as  chaplain  ;  he  was 
always  fetching  and  carrying:   ftrangers  military 
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and  ecclefiaftick  (Harry  knew  the  latter  though 
they  came  in  all  forts  of  difguifes),  were  con- 
tinually arriving  and  departing.     My  lord  made 
long  abfences  and   fudden   reappearances,   ufing 
fometimes  the  means  of  exit  which  Father  Holt 
had  employed,  though  how  often  the  little  window 
in  the  Chaplain's  room  let  in  or  let  out  my  lord 
and    his    friends,    Harry    could    not    tell.      He 
ftoutly  kept  his  promife   to   the    Father  of  not 
prying,  and  if  at  midnight  from  his  little  room 
he  heard  noifes  of  perfons  ftirring   in  the  next 
chamber,  he  turned  round  to  the  wall  and  hid  his 
curioiity  under  his  pillow  until  it  fell  aileep.     Of 
courfe  he    could    not   help    remarking   that  the 
prieft's  journeys  were  conftant,  and  understanding 
by   a  hundred    figns    that    fome   active    though 
fecret    bufinefs    employed  him :    what  this    was 
may  pretty  well  be  guefsed  by  what  foon  happened 
to  my  lord. 

No  garrifon  or  watch  was  put  into  Caftlewood 
when  my  lord  came  back,  but  a  guard  was  in  the 
village  ;  and  one  or  other  of  them  was  always  on 
the  Green  keeping  a  look-out  on  our  great  gate, 
and  thofe  who  went  out  and  in.  Lockwood  faid 
that  at  night  efpecially  every  perfon  who  came  in 
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or  went  out  was  watched  by  the  outlying  fentries. 
'Twas  lucky  that  we  had  a  gate  which  their 
worfhips  knew  nothing  about.  My  lord  and 
Father  Holt  muft  have  made  conftant  journeys  at 
night :  once  or  twice  little  Harry  acted  as  their 
mefTenger  and  difcreet  little  aide-de-camp.  He 
remembers  he  was  bidden  to  £o  into  the  village 
with  his  fishing-rod,  enter  certain  houfes,  afk  for 
a  drink  of  water,  and  tell  the  good  man,  cc  there 
would  be  a  horfe --market  at  Newbury  next 
Thurfday,"  and  fo  carry  the  fame  mefTage  on  to 
the  next  houfe  on  his  lift. 

He  did  not  know  what  the  mefTage  meant  at 
the  time  ;  nor  what  was  happening  :  which  may 
as  well,  however,  for  clearnefs  fake,  be  explained 
here.  The  Prince  of  Orange  being  gone  to 
Ireland,  where  the  King  was  ready  to  meet  him 
with  a  great  army,  it  was  determined  that  a  great 
rifing  of  his  Majefty's  party  mould  take  place  in 
this  country  :  and  my  lord  was  to  head  the  force 
in  our  county.  Of  late  he  had  taken  a  greater 
lead  in  affairs  than  before,  having  the  indefatig- 
able Mr.  Holt  at  his  elbow,  and  my  Lady 
Vifcountefs  ftrongly  urging  him  on ;  and  my 
Lord  Sark  being  in  the  Tower  a  prifoner,  and 
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Sir  Wilmot  Crawley,  of  Queen's  Crawley,  having 
gone  over  to  the  Prince  of  Orange's  fide — my 
lord  became  the  moft  confiderable  perfon  in  our 
part  of  the  county  for  the  affairs  of  the 
King. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  regiment  of  Scots 
Greys  and  Dragoons  then  quartered  at  Newbury, 
fhould  declare  for  the  King  on  a  certain  day,  when 
likewife  the  gentry  affected  to  his  Majefty's  caufe 
were  to  come  in  with  their  tenants  and  adherents 
to  Newbury,  march  upon  the  Dutch  troops  at 
Reading  under  Ginckel ;  and,  thefe  overthrown, 
and  their  indomitable  little  matter  away  in  Ireland, 
'twas  thought  that  our  fide  might  move  on 
London  itfelf,  and  a  confident  victory  was  pre- 
dicted for  the  King. 

As  thefe  great  matters  were  in  agitation,  my 
lord  loft  his  liftlefs  manner  and  feemed  to  gain 
health  ;  my  lady  did  not  fcold  him,  Mr.  Holt 
came  to  and  fro,  bufy  always ;  and  little  Harry 
longed  to  have  been  a  few  inches  taller,  that  he 
might  draw  a  fword  in  this  good  caufe. 

One  day,  it  muft  have  been  about  the  month 
of  July  1690,  my  lord,  in  a  great  horfeman's 
coat  under  which  Harry  could  fee  the  Alining  of 
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a  fteel  breaftplate  he  had  on,  called  little  Harry  to 
him,  put  the  hair  off  the  child's  forehead,  and  kiffed 
him,  and  bade  God  blefs  him  in  fuch  an  affec- 
tionate way,  as  he  never  had  ufed  before.  Father 
Holt  bleffed  him  too,  and  then  they  took  leave 
of  my  Lady  Vifcountefs,  who  came  from  her 
apartment  with  a  pocket-handkerchief  to  her 
eyes,  and  her  gentlewoman  and  Mrs.  Tufher 
fupporting  her. 

"  You  are  going  to — to  ride,"  fays  fhe — cc  Oh 
that  I  might  come  too  ! — but  in  my  fituation  I 
am  forbidden  horfe  exercife." 

cc  We  kifs  my  Lady  Marchionefs'shand,"  fays 
Mr.  Holt. 

cc  My  lord,  God  fpeed  you  !"  fhe  faid,  ftepping 
up  and  embracing  my  lord  in  a  grand  manner. 
"  Mr.  Holt,  I  afk  your  bleffmg :  "  and  fhe  knelt 
down  for  that,  whilft  Mrs  Turner  tofTed  her 
head  up. 

Mr.  Holt  gave  the  fame  benediction  to  the 
little  page,  who  went  down  and  held  my  lord's 
ftirrups  for  him  to  mount ;  there  were  two 
fervants  waiting  there  too — and  they  rode  out  of 
Caftlewood  gate. 

As  they  croffed  the  bridge  Harry  could  fee  an 
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officer  in  fcarlet  ride  up  touching  his  hat,  and 
addrefs  my  lord. 

The  party  flopped,  and  came  to  fome  parley  or 
difcuffion,  which  prefently  ended,  my  lord  putting 
his  horfe  into  a  canter  after  taking  off  his  hat 
and  making  a  bow  to  the  officer  who  rode  along- 
fide  him  ftep  for  ftep :  the  trooper  accompanying 
him,  falling  back,  and  riding  with  my  lord's  two 
men.  They  cantered  over  the  Green,  and  behind 
the  elms  (my  lord  waving  his  hand  Harry 
thought),  and  fo  they  difappeared. 

That  evening  we  had  a  great  panick,  the  cow- 
boy coming  at  milking-time  riding  one  of  our 
horfes,  which  he  had  found  grazing  at  the  outer 
park  wall. 

All  night  my  Lady  Vifcountefs  was  in  a  very 
quiet  and  fubdued  mood.  She  fcarce  found  fault 
with  anybody  ;  fhe  played  at  cards  for  fix  hours  ; 
little  page  Efmond  went  to  fleep.  He  prayed  for 
my  lord  and  the  good  caufe  before  clofing  his  eyes. 

It  was  quite  in  the  grey  of  the  morning,  when 
the  porter's  bell  rang,  and  old  Lockwood  waking 
up,  let  in  one  of  my  lord's  fervants,  who  had 
gone  with  him  in  the  morning,  and  who  returned 
with  a  melancholy  ftory. 
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The  officer  who  rode  up  to  my  lord  had,  it 
appeared,  faid  to  him,  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
inform  his  lordfhip  that  he  was  not  under  arreft, 
but  under  furveillance,  and  to  requeft  him  not  to 
ride  abroad  that  day. 

My  lord  replied  that  riding  was  good  for  his 
health,  that  if  the  Captain  chofe  to  accompany 
him  he  was  welcome,  and  it  was  then  that  he 
made  a  bow,  and  they  cantered  away  together. 

When  he  came  on  to  Wanfey  Down,  my  lord 
all  of  a  fudden  pulled  up,  and  the  party  came  to 
a  halt  at  the  crofs-way. 

"  Sir,"  fays  he  to  the  officer,  cc  we  are  four  to 
two  ;  will  you  be  fo  kind  as  to  take  that  road,  and 
leave  me  to  go  mine  ?" 

"  Your  road  is  mine,  my  lord,"  fays  the  officer. 

"  Then,"  fays  my  lord,  but  he  had  no  time  to 
fay  more,  for  the  officer,  drawing  a  piftol,  fnapped 
it  at  his  lordfhip  ;  as  at  the  fame  moment,  Father 
Holt,  drawing  a  piftol,  mot  the  officer  through 
the  head. 

It  was  done,  and  the  man  dead  in  an  inftant  of 
time.  The  orderly,  gazing  at  the  officer,  looked 
feared  for  a  moment,  and  galloped  away  for  his 
life. 


cc 

cc 
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(C  Fire  !  fire  !  "  cries  out  Father  Holt,  fending 
another  ftiot  after  the  trooper,  but  the  two 
fervants  were  too  much  furprifed  to  ufe  their 
pieces,  and  my  lord  calling  to  them  to  hold  their 
hands,  the  fellow  got  away. 

Mr.   Holt,   qui  -penfait  a  tout"  fays  Blaife, 

gets  off  his  horfe,  examines  the  pockets  of  the 
dead  officer  for  papers,  gives  his  money  to  us 
two,  and  fays,  ( The  wine  is  drawn,  M.  le  Marquis/ 
— why  did  he  fay  Marquis  to  M.  le  Vicomte  ? — 
c  we  muft  drink  it.' 

"  The  poor  gentleman's  horfe  was  a  better  one 
than  that  I  rode,"  Blaife  continues  ;  "  Mr.  Holt 
bids  me  get  on  him,  and  fo  I  gave  a  cut  to  White- 
foot,  and  fhe  trotted  home.  We  rode  on 
towards  Newbury ;  we  heard  firing  towards 
midday :  at  two  o'clock  a  horfeman  comes  up 
to  us  as  we  were  giving  our  cattle  water  at  an  inn 
— and  fays,  All  is  done.  The  Ecoffois  declared 
an  hour  too  foon — General  Ginckel  was  down 
upon  them.      The  whole  thing  was  at  an  end. 

11  f  And  we've  fhot  an  officer  on  duty,  and  let 
his  orderly  efcape,'  fays  my  lord. 

"  c  Blaife,'  fays  Mr.  Holt,  writing  two  lines 
on  his  table-book,  one  for  my  lady,  and  one  for 
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you,  Matter  Harry ;  c  you  muft  go  back  to 
Caftlewood,  and  deliver  thefe,'  and  behold  me." 

And  he  gave  Harry  the  two  papers.  He 
read  that  to  himfelf,  which  only  faid,  <c  Burn  the 
papers  in  the  cupboard,  burn  this.  You  know 
nothing  about  anything."  Harry  read  this,  ran 
upftairs  to  his  miftrefs's  apartment,  where  her 
gentlewoman  flept  near  to  the  door,  made  her 
bring  a  light  and  wake  my  lady,  into  whofe 
hands  he  gave  the  paper.  She  was  a  wonderful 
object  to  look  at  in  her  night  attire,  nor  had 
Harry  ever  (qqi\  the  like. 

As  foon  as  me  had  the  paper  in  her  hand, 
Harry  ftepped  back  to  the  Chaplain's  room, 
opened  the  fecret  cupboard  over  the  fireplace, 
burned  all  the  papers  in  it,  and  as  he  had  feen 
the  pried  do  before,  took  down  one  of  his 
reverence's  manufcript  fermons,  and  half  burnt 
that  in  the  brazier.  By  the  time  the  papers  were 
quite  deftroyed,  it  was  daylight.  Harry  ran  back 
to  his  miftrefs  again.  Her  gentlewoman  ufhered 
him  again  into  her  ladyfhip's  chamber  ;  fhe  told 
him  (from  behind  her  nuptial  curtains)  to  bid  the 
coach  be  got  ready,  and  that  fhe  would  ride  away 
anon. 
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But  the  myfteries  of  her  ladyfhip's  toilette  were 
as  awfully  long  on  this  day  as  on  any  other,  and 
long  after  the  coach  was  ready,  my  lady  was  ftill 
attiring  herfelf.  And  juft  as  the  Vifcountefs 
ftepped  forth  from  her  room,  ready  for  departure, 
young  Job  Lockwood  comes  running  up  from 
the  village  with  news  that  a  lawyer,  three  officers, 
and  twenty  or  four-and-twenty  foldiers,  were 
marching  thence  upon  the  houfe.  Job  had  but 
two  minutes  the  ftart  of  them,  and  ere  he  had 
well  told  his  ftory,  the  troop  rode  into  our  court- 
yard. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

— ~t3S*~ — 

THE  ISSUE  OF  THE  PLOTS. — THE  DEATH  OF  THOMAS,  THIRD 
VISCOUNT  OF  CASTLEWOOD  ;  AND  THE  IMPRISONMENT  OF 
HIS    VISCOUNTESS. 

T  firft  my  lady  was  for  dying  like  Mary, 
Oueen  of  Scots  (to  whom  me  fancied  me 
bore  a  refemblance  in  beauty),  and,  ftroking  her 
fcraggy  neck,  faid,  cc  They  will  find  Ifabel  of 
Caftlewood  is  equal  to  her  fate."  Her  gentlewoman, 
Victoire,  perfuaded  her  that  her  prudent  courfe 
was,  as  me  could  not  fly,  to  receive  the  troops  as 
though  me  fufpected  nothing,  and  that  her  cham- 
ber was  the  bed  place  wherein  to  await  them.  So 
her  black  Japan  cafket  which  Harry  was  to  carry 
to  the  coach  was  taken  back  to  her  ladyfhip's 
chamber,  whither  the  maid  and  miftrefs  retired. 
Victoire  came  out  prefently,  bidding  the  page 
to  fay  her  ladyfhip  was  ill,  confined  to  her  bed 
with  the  rheumatifm. 
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By  this  time  the  foldiers  had  reached  Caftle- 
wood.  Harry  Efmond  faw  them  from  the 
window  of  the  tapeftry  parlour ;  a  couple  of 
fentinels  were  pofted  at  the  gate — a  half-dozen 
more  walked  towards  the  ftable  ;  and  fome  others, 
preceded  by  their  commander,  and  a  man  in 
black,  a  lawyer  probably,  were  conducted  by  one 
of  the  fervants  to  the  {lair  leading  up  to  the 
part  of  the  houfe  which  my  lord  and  lady 
inhabited. 

So  the  Captain,  a  handfome  kind  man,  and  the 
lawyer,  came  through  the  ante-room,  to  the 
tapeftry  parlour,  and  where  now  was  nobody  but 
young  Harry  Efmond,  the  page. 

"  Tell  your  miftrefs,  little  man,"  fays  the 
Captain,  kindly,  cc  that  we  muft  fpeak  to  her." 

"  My  miftrefs  is  ill  a-bed,"  faid  the  page. 

"What  complaint  has  {he?"  aftced  the 
Captain. 

The  boy  faid,  cc  the  rheumatifm  !  " 

lc  Rheumatifm  !  that's  a  fad  complaint,"  con- 
tinues the  good-natured  Captain ;  "  and  the 
coach  is  in  the  yard  to  fetch  the  Doctor,  I 
fuppofe  ? " 

"  I  don't  know,"  fays  the  boy. 
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"  And  how  long  has  her  ladyfhip  been  ill  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  fays  the  boy. 

"  When  did  my  lord  go  away  ?  " 

"  Yefterday  night." 

"  With  Father  Holt  ?  " 

"  With  Mr.  Holt." 

"  And  which  way  did  they  travel  ?  "  afks  the 
lawyer. 

"They  travelled  without  me,"  fays  the  page. 

"We  muft  fee  Lady  Caftlewood." 

"  I  have  orders  that  nobody  goes  in  to  her 
ladyfhip — fhe  is  fick,"  fays  the  page  ;  but  at 
this  moment  Victoire  came  out.  "  Hufh  !  " 
fays  fhe ;  and,  as  if  not  knowing  that  any  one 
was  near,  "What's  this  noife  ? "  fays  fhe,  cc  Is 
this  gentleman  the  Doctor  ?  " 

"Stuff!  we  muft  fee  Lady  Caftlewood,"  fays 
the  lawyer  pufhing  by. 

The  curtains  of  her  ladyfhip's  room  were 
down,  and  the  chamber  dark,  and  fhe  was  in  bed 
with  a  night-cap  on  her  head,  and  propped  up  by 
her  pillows,  looking  none  the  lefs  ghaftly  becaufe 
of  the  red  which  was  ftill  on  her  cheeks,  and 
which  fhe  could  not  afford  to  forego. 

"  Is  that  the  Doftor  ?  "  fhe  faid. 

VOL.   I.  II 
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fC  There  is  no  ufe  with  this  deception, 
Madam,"  Captain  Weftbury  faid  (for  fo  he  was 
named).  <c  My  duty  is  to  arreft  the  perfon  of 
Thomas,  Vifcount  Caftlewood,  a  non-juring  peer 
—  of  Robert  Turner,  Vicar  of  Caftlewood,  and 
Henry  Holt,  known  under  various  other  names 
and  defignations,  a  Jefuit-prieft,  who  officiated  as 
chaplain  here  in  the  late  king's  time,  and  is  now 
at  the  head  of  the  confpiracy  which  was  about  to 
break  out  in  this  country  againft  the  authority  of 
their  Majefties  King  William  and  Queen  Mary — 
and  my  orders  are  to  fearch  the  houfe  for  fuch 
papers  or  traces  of  the  confpiracy  as  may  be  found 
here.  Your  ladyfhip  will  pleafe  to  give  me 
your  keys,  and  it  will  be  as  well  for  yourfelf 
that  you  mould  help  us,  in  every  way,  in  our 
fearch." 

cc  You  fee,  fir,  that  I  have  the  rheumatifm, 
and  cannot  move,"  faid  the  lady,  looking  uncom- 
monly ghaftly  as  fhe  fat  up  in  her  bed,  where 
however  me  had  had  her  cheeks  painted,  and  a 
new  cap  put  on,  fo  that  fhe  might  at  leaft  look 
her  beft  when  the  officers  came. 

<CI  fhall  take  leave  to  place  a  fentinel  in  the 
chamber,    fo    that   your    ladyfhip,    in    cafe    you 
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mould  wifh  to  rife,  may  have  an  arm  to  lean  on," 
Captain  Weftbury  faid.  cc  Your  woman  will 
mow  me  were  I  am  to  look : "  and  Madame 
Victoire,  chattering  in  her  half  French  and  hal/ 
Englifh  jargon,  opened,  while  the  Captain 
examined  one  drawer  after  another  ;  but,  as  Harry 
Efmond  thought  rather  careleffly,  with  a  fmile 
on  his  face,  as  if  he  was  only  conducting  the 
examination  for  form's  fake. 

Before  one  of  the  cupboards  Victoire  flung 
herfelf  down,  ftretching  out  her  arms,  and,  with  a 
piercing  fhriek,  cried,  "  Non3  jamais,  Monfieur 
Vofficierl  Jamais!  I  will  rather  die  than  let  you  fee 
this  wardrobe." 

But  Captain  Weftbury  would  open  it,  ftill  with 
a  fmile  on  his  face,  which,  when  the  box  was 
opened,  turned  into  a  fair  burft  of  laughter.  It 
contained — not  papers  regarding  the  confpiracy 
— but  my  lady's  wigs,  wafhes,  and  rouge-pots, 
and  Victoire  faid  men  were  monfters,  as  the 
Captain  went  on  with  his  perquintion.  He 
tapped  the  back  to  fee  whether  or  no  it  was 
hollow,  and  as  he  thruft  his  hands  into  the  cup- 
board, my  lady  from  her  bed  called  out  with  a 
voice  that  did  not  found  like  that  of  a  very  fick 
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woman  :  "  Is  it  your  commiflion  to  infult  ladies 
as  well  as  to  arreft  gentlemen,  Captain  ?  " 

ft  Thefe  articles  are  only  dangerous  when  worn 
by  your  ladyfhip,"  the  Captain  faid  with  a  low  bow, 
and  a  mock  grin  of  politenefs.  cc  I  have  found 
nothing  which  concerns  the  Government  as  yet 
— only  the  weapons  with  which  beauty  is  autho- 
rifed  to  kill,"  fays  he,  pointing  to  a  wig  with 
his  fword-tip.  cc  We  muft  now  proceed  to 
fearch  the  reft  of  the  houfe." 

"  You  are  not  going  to  leave  that  wretch  in 
the  room  with  me,"  cried  my  lady,  pointing  to 
the  foldier. 

<f  What  can  I  do,  madam  ?  Somebody  you 
muft  have  to  fmooth  your  pillow  and  bring  your 
medicine — permit  me — " 

cc  Sir  !  "  fcreamed  out  my  lady — 

"  Madam,  if  you  are  too  ill  to  leave  the  bed," 
the  Captain  then  faid,  rather  fternly,  cc  I  muft 
have  in  four  of  my  men  to  lift  you  off  in  the 
fheet:  I  muft  examine  this  bed,  in  a  word;  papers 
may  be  hidden  in  a  bed  as  elfewhere ;  we  know 
that  very  well,  and       *  *     ," 

Here  it  was  her  ladyfhip's  turn  to  fhriek,  for 
the  Captain,  with  his  fift  ihaking  the  pillows  and 
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bolfters,  at  laft  came  to  "  burn,"  as  they  fay  in 
the  play  of  forfeits,  and  wrenching  away  one  of 
the  pillows,  faid,  fC  Look  !  did  not  I  tell  you 
fo  ?     Here  is  a  pillow  fluffed  with  paper." 

"  Some  villain  has  betrayed  us,"  cried  out  my 
lady,  fitting  up  in  the  bed,  mowing  herfelf  full 
dreffed  under  her  night-rail. 

11  And  now  your  ladyfhip  can  move  I  am  fure  ; 
permit  me  to  give  vou  my  hand  to  rife.  You 
will  have  to  travel  for  fome  diftance,  as  far  as 
Hexton  Caftle  to-night.  Will  you  have  your 
coach  ?  Your  woman  mail  attend  you  if  you 
like — and  the  japan-box  ?  " 

fC  Sir !  You  don't  ftrike  a  man  when  he  is 
down,"  faid  my  lady,  with  fome  dignity  :  "  can 
you  not  fpare  a  woman  ?  " 

{C  Your  ladyfhip  mufl  pleafe  to  rife  and  let 
me  fearch  the  bed,"  faid  the  Captain  ;  cc  there  is 
no  more  time  to  lofe  in  bandying  talk." 

And  without  more  ado,  the  gaunt  old  woman 
got  up.  Harry  Efmond  recollected  to  the  end 
of  his  life  that  figure,  with  the  brocade  drefs  and 
the  white  night-rail,  and  the  gold-clocked  red 
ftockings,  and  white  red-heeled  fhoes  fitting  up 
in  the  bed,   and  ftepping  down  from  it.     The 
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trunks  were  ready  packed  for  departure  in  her 
ante-room  :  and  the  horfes  ready  harnefTed  in  the 
ftable :  about  all  which  the  Captain  Teemed  to  know, 
by  information  got  from  fome  quarter  or  other ; 
and,  whence,  Efmond  could  make  a  pretty  fhrewd 
guefs  in  aftertimes,  when  Dr.  Turner  complained 
that  King  William's  Government  had  bafely 
treated  him  for  fervices  done  in  that  caufe. 

And  here  he  may  relate,  though  he  was  then 
too  young  to  know  all  that  was  happening,  what 
the  papers  contained,  of  which  Captain  Weftbury 
had  made  a  feizure,  and  which  papers  had  been 
transferred  from  the  japan-box  to  the  bed  when 
the  officers  arrived. 

There  was  a  lift  of  gentlemen  of  the  county 
in  Father  Holt's  hand-writing, — Mr.  Freeman's 
(King  James's)  friends,- — a  fimilar  paper  being 
found  among  thofe  of  Sir  John  Fenwick  and  Mr. 
Copleftone  who  fuffered  death  for  this  confpiracy. 

There  was  a  patent  conferring  the  title  of 
Marquis  of  Efmond  on  my  Lord  Caftlewood,  and 
the  heirs  male  of  his  body  ;  his  appointment  as 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  County,  and  Major- 
General.* 

*   To  have   this  rank  of  Marquis  reftored   in  the   family  had 
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There  were  various  letters  from  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  fome  ardent  and  Tome  doubtful,  in 
the  King's  fervice ;  and  (very  luckily  for  him) 
two  letters  concerning  Colonel  Francis  Efmond ; 
one  from  Father  Holt,  which  faid,  "  I  have 
been  to  fee  this  Colonel  at  his  houfe  at 
Walcote  near  to  Wells,  where  he  refides  fince 
the  King's  departure,  and  prefTed  him  very 
eagerly  in  Mr.  Freeman's  caufe,  mowing  him 
the  great  advantage  he  would  have  by  trading 
with  that  merchant,  offering  him  large  premiums 
there  as  agreed  between  us.  But  he  fays  no  : 
he  confiders  Mr.  Freeman  the  head  of  the  firm, 
will  never  trade  againft  him  or  embark  with  any 
other  trading  company,  but  confiders  his  duty 
was  done  when  Mr.  Freeman  left  England.  This 
Colonel  feems  to  care  more  for  his  wife  and  his 
beaojes  than  for   affairs.       He   afked  me  much 

always  been  my  Lady  Vifcountefs's  ambition;  and  her  old  maiden 
aunt,  Barbara  Topham,  the  goldfmith's  daughter,  dying  about 
this  time,  and  leaving  all  her  property  to  Lady  CafUewood,  I 
have  heard  that  her  ladyfliip  fent  almoft  the  whole  of  the  money 
to  King  James,  a  proceeding  which  lb  irritated  my  Lord 
Caftlewood  that  he  actually  went  to  the  parifli  church,  and  was 
only  appealed  by  the  Marquis's  title  which  his  exiled  Majefry 
fent  to  him  in  return  for  the  .£15,000  his  faithful  fubjeft  lent 
him. 
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about  young  H.  E.,  'that  baftard '  as  he  called 
him  :  doubting  my  lord's  intentions  refpecting 
him.  I  reaffured  him  on  this  head,  ftating  what 
I  knew  of  the  lad,  and  our  intentions  refpecting 
him,  but  with  regard  to  Freeman  he  was  in- 
flexible." 

And  another  letter  was  from  Colonel  Efmond 
to  his  kinfman,  to  fay  that  one  Captain  Holton 
had  been  with  him  offering  him  large  bribes  to 
join  you  know  who,  and  faying  that  the  head  of 
the  houfe  of  Caftlewood  was  deeply  engaged  in 
that  quarter.  But  for  his  part  he  had  broke  his 
fword  when  the  K.  left  the  country,  and  would 
never  again  fight  in  that  quarrel.  The  P.  of  O. 
was  a  man,  at  leaft,  of  a  noble  courage,  and  his 
duty  and,  as  he  thought,  every  Englifhman's, 
was  to  keep  the  country  quiet,  and  the  French 
out  of  it :  and,  in  fine,  that  he  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  fcheme. 

Of  the  exiftence  of  thefe  two  letters  and  the 
contents  of  the  pillow,  Colonel  Frank  Efmond, 
who  became  Vifcount  Caftlewood,  told  Henry 
Efmond,  afterwards,  when  the  letters  were  mown 
to  his  lordfhip,  who  congratulated  himfelf,  as 
he  had  good  reafon,  that  he  had  not  joined  in 
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the  fcheme  which  proved  fo  fatal  to  many  con- 
cerned in  it.  But,  naturally,  the  lad  knew  little 
about  thefe  circumftances  when  they  happened 
under  his  eyes  :  only  being  aware  that  his  patron 
and  his  mirtrefs  were  in  fome  trouble,  which  had 
caufed  the  flight  of  the  one,  and  the  apprehenfion 
of  the  other  by  the  officers  of  King  William. 

The  feizure  of  the  papers  effected,  the  gentle- 
men did  not  purfue  their  further  fearch  through 
Caftlewood  houfe  very  rigoroufly.  They  examined 
Mr.  Holt's  room,  being  led  thither  by  his  pupil, 
who  mowed,  as  the  Father  had  bidden  him,  the 
place  where  the  key  of  his  chamber  lay,  opened 
the  door  for  the  gentlemen,  and  conducted  them 
into  the  room. 

When  the  gentlemen  came  to  the  half-burned 
papers  in  the  brazier,  they  examined  them  eagerly 
enough,  and  their  young  guide  was  a  little 
amufed  at  their  perplexity. 

"  What  are  thefe  ?  "  fays  one. 

"  They're  written  in  a  foreign  language,"  fays 
the  lawyer.  <c  What  are  you  laughing  at,  little 
whelp  ? "  adds  he,  turning  round  as  he  faw  the 
boy  fmile. 

"  Mr.  Holt  faid  they  were  fermons,"  Harry 
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faid,  "  and  bade  me  to  burn  them ;  "  which  indeed 
was  true  of  thofe  papers. 

cc  Sermons  indeed — it's  treafon,  I  would  lay  a 
wager,"  cries  the  lawyer. 

<(  Egad !  it's  Greek  to  me,"  fays  Captain 
Weflbury.      fC  Can  you  read  it,  little  boy  ?  " 

fC  Yes  fir,  a  little,"  Harry  faid. 

"Then  read,  and  read  in  Englifh,  fir,  on  your 
peril,"  faid  the  lawyer.  And  Harry  began  to 
tranflate  : 

iC  Hath  not  one  of  your  own  writers  faid, c  The 
children  of  Adam  are  now  labouring  as  much  as 
he  himfelf  ever  did,  about  the  tree  of  the  know- 
ledge of  good  and  evil,  making  the  boughs 
thereof,  and  feeking  the  fruit,  being  for  the  moft 
part  unmindful  of  the  tree  of  life.'  O  blind 
generation  !  'tis  this  tree  of  knowledge  to  which 
the  ferpent  has  led  you  " — and  here  the  boy  was 
obliged  to  flop,  the.reft  of  the  page  being  charred 
by  the  fire  :  and  afked  of  the  lawyer — fC  Shall  I 
go  on,  fir  ?  " 

The  lawyer  faid — "This  boy  is  deeper  than  he 
feems  :   who  knows  that  he  is  not  laughing  at  us?" 

cc  Let's  have  in  Dick  the  Scholar,"  cried 
Captain  Weftbury,  laughing  :  and  he  called  to  a 
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trooper  out  of  the  window — ccHo,  Dick,  come 
in  here  and  conftrue." 

A  thick-fet  foldier,  with  a  fquare  good- 
humoured  face,  came  in  at  the  fummons,  faluting 
his  officer. 

c<  Tell  us  what  is  this,  Dick,"  fays  the  lawyer. 

<c  My  name  is  Steele,  fir,"  fays  the  foldier. 
c<  I  may  be  Dick  for  my  friends,  but  I  don't 
name  gentlemen  of  your  cloth  amongft  them." 

"Well  then,  Steele." 

<c  Mr.  Steele,  fir,  if  you  pleafe.  When  you 
addrefs  a  gentleman  of  his  Majefty's  Horfe 
Guards,  be  pleafed  not  to  be  fo  familiar." 

<c  I  didn't  know,  fir,"  faid  the  lawyer. 

"  How  mould  you  ?  I  take  it  you  are  not  accuf- 
tomed  to  meet  with  gentlemen,"  fays  the  trooper. 

<c  Hold  thy  prate,  and  read  that  bit  of  paper," 
fays  Weftbury. 

cc  'Tis  Latin,"  fays  Dick,  glancing  at  it,  and 
again  faluting  his  officer,  cc  and  from  a  fermon 
of  Mr.  Cudworth's,"  and  he  translated  the  words 
pretty  much  as  Henry  Efmond  had  rendered 
them. 

<c  What  a  young  fcholar  you  are,"  fays  the 
Captain  to  the  boy. 
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"  Depend  on't,  he  knows  more  than  he  tells," 
fays  the  lawyer.  cc  I  think  we  will  pack  him  off 
in  the  coach  with  old  Jezebel." 

<c  For  conftruing  a  bit  of  Latin  ? ''  faid  the 
Captain,  very  good-naturedly. 

<CI  would  as  lief  go  there  as  anywhere," 
Harry  Efmond  faid,  fimply,  cc  for  there  is  nobody 
to  care  for  me." 

There  muft  have  been  fomething  touching  in 
the  child's  voice,  or  in  this  defcription  of  his 
folitude, — for  the  Captain  looked  at  him  very 
good-naturedly,  and  the  trooper,  called  Steele, 
put  his  hand  kindly  on  the  lad's  head,  and  faid 
fome  words  in  the  Latin  tongue. 

fC  What  does  he  fay  ?  "  fays  the  lawyer. 
<(  Faith,    afk     Dick    himfelf,"    cried    Captain 
Weftbury. 

<f  I  faid  I  was  not  ignorant  of  misfortune 
myfelf,  and  had  learned  to  fuccour  the  miferable, 
and  that's  not  your  trade,  Mr.  Sheepfkin,"  faid 
the  trooper. 

"  You  had  better  leave  Dick  the  Scholar  alone, 
Mr.  Corbet,"  the  Captain  faid.  And  Harry 
Efmond,  always  touched  by  a  kind  face  and  kind 
word,  felt  very  grateful  to  this  good-natured 
champion. 
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The  horfes  were  by  this  time  harnefTed  to  the 
coach  ;  and  the  Countefs  and  Victoire  came  down 
and  were  put  into  the  vehicle.  This  woman,  who 
quarrelled  with  Harry  Efmond  all  day,  was 
melted  at  parting  with  him,  and  called  him  "dear 
angel,"  and  "  poor  infant,"  and  a  hundred  other 
names. 

The  Vifcountefs  giving  him  her  lean  hand  to 
kifs,  bade  him  always  be  faithful  to  the  houfe  of 
Efmond.  "  If  evil  mould  happen  to  my  lord," 
fays  me,  "Kis/uccejfor  I  trufl  will  be  found,  and 
give  you  protection.  Situated  as  I  am  they  will 
not  dare  wreak  their  vengeance  on  me  now" 
And  me  kified  a  medal  fhe  wore  with  great 
fervour,  and  Henry  Efmond  knew  not  in  the  leaft 
what  her  meaning  was  ;  but  hath  fince  learned 
that,  old  as  fhe  was,  fhe  was  for  ever  expecting, 
by  the  good  offices  of  faints  and  relics,  to  have  an 
heir  to  the  title  of  Efmond. 

Harry  Efmond  was  too  young  to  have  been 
introduced  into  the  fecrets  of  politicks  in  which 
his  patrons  were  implicated  ;  for  they  put  but 
few  queftions  to  the  boy  (who  was  little  of  ftature, 
and  looked  much  younger  than  his  age),  andfuch 
queftions    as    they    put    he    anfwered   cautioufly 
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enough,  and  profeffmg  even  more  ignorance  than 
he  had,  for  which  his  examiners  willingly  enough 
gave  him  credit.  He  did  not  fay  a  word  about 
the  window  or  the  cupboard  over  the  fire-place  ; 
and  thefe  fecrets  quite  efcaped  the  eyes  of  the 
fearchers. 

So  then  my  lady  was  configned  to  her  coach, 
and  fent  off  to  Hexton,  with  her  woman  and 
the  man  of  lav/  to  bear  her  company,  a  couple 
of  troopers  riding  on  either  fide  of  the  coach. 
And  Harry  was  left  behind  at  the  Hall,  belonging 
as  it  were  to  nobody,  and  quite  alone  in  the 
world.  The  captain  and  a  guard  of  men  remained 
in  pofTefiion  there  :  and  the  foldiers  who  were 
very  good-natured  and  kind,  ate  my  lord's 
mutton  and  drank  his  wine,  and  made  themfelves 
comfortable,  as  they  well  might  do  in  fuch 
pleafant  quarters. 

The  captains  had  their  dinner  ferved  in  my 
lord's  tapeftry  parlour,  and  poor  little  Harry 
thought  his  duty  was  to  wait  upon  Captain 
Weftbury's  chair,  as  his  cuftom  had  been  to  ferve 
his  lord  when  he  fat  there. 

After  the  departure  of  the  Countefs,  Dick  the 
Scholar  took  Harry  Efmond   under  his  fpecial 
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protection,  and  would  examine  him  in  his 
humanities  and  talk  to  him  both  of  French  and 
Latin,  in  which  tongues  the  lad  found,  and  his 
new  friend  was  willing  enough  to  acknowledge, 
that  he  was  even  more  proficient  than  Scholar 
Dick.  Hearing;  that  he  had  learned  them  from 
a  Jefuit,  in  the  praife  of  whom  and  whofe  good- 
nefs  Harry  was  never  tired  of  fpeaking,  Dick, 
rather  to  the  boy's  furprife,  who  began  to  have 
an  early  fhrewdnefs,  like  many  children  bred  up 
alone,  mowed  a  great  deal  of  theological  fcience, 
and  knowledge  of  the  points  at  ifiue  between  the 
two  churches  ;  fo  that  he  and  Harry  would  have 
hours  of  controverfy  together,  in  which  the  boy 
was  certainly  worried  by  the  arguments  of  this 
fingular  trooper.  "  I  am  no  common  foldier," 
Dick  would  fay,  and  indeed  it  was  eafy  to  fee  by 
his  learning,  breeding,  and  many  accomplifhments, 
that  he  was  not — cc  I  am  of  one  of  the  moft 
ancient  families  in  the  empire  ;  I  have  had  my 
education  at  a  famous  fchool,  and  a  famous 
univerfity  ;  I  learned  my  firffc  rudiments  of  Latin 
near  to  Smithfield,  in  London,  where  the  martyrs 
were  roafted." 

cc  You  hanged  as  many  of  ours,"  interpofed 
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Harry ;  <c  and  for  the  matter  of  perfecution, 
Father  Holt  told  me  that  a  young  gentleman  of 
Edinburgh,  eighteen  years  of  age,  ftudent  at  the 
college  there,  was  hanged  for  herefy  only  laft  year, 
though  he  recanted,  and  folemnly  afked  pardon 
for  his  errors." 

"  Faith !  there  has  been  too  much  perfecution 
on  both  fides :  but  'twas  you  taught  us." 

"  Nay,  'twas  the  Pagans  began  it,"  cried  the 
lad,  and  began  to  inftance  a  number  of  faints  of 
the  Church,  from  the  protomartyr  downwards — 
<f  this  one's  fire  went  out  under  him  :  that  one's 
oil  cooled  in  the  cauldron  :  at  a  third  holy  head  the 
executioner  chopped  three  times  and  it  would  not 
come  off.  Show  us  martyrs  in  your  church  for 
whom  fuch  miracles  have  been  done." 

"Nay,"  fays  the  trooper  gravely,  (fthe 
miracles  of  the  firft  three  centuries  belong  to  my 
church  as  well  as  yours,  Matter  Papift,"  and  then 
added,  with  fomething  of  a  fmile  upon  his 
countenance,  and  a  queer  look  at  Harry — cc  And 
yet,  my  little  catechifer,  I  have  fometimes  thought 
about  thofe  miracles,  that  there  was  not  much 
good  in  them,  fince  the  victim's  head  always 
finifhed  by  coming  off  at  the  third  or  fourth  chop, 
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and  the  cauldron  if  it  did  not  boil  one  day,  boiled 
the  next.  Howbeit,  in  our  times,  the  Church 
has  loft  that  queftionable  advantage  of  refpites. 
There  was  never  a  mower  to  put  out  Ridley's 
fire,  nor  an  angel  to  turn'the  edge  of  Campion's 
axe.  The  rack  tore  the  limbs  of  Southwell  the 
jefuit  and  Sympfon  the  proteftant  alike.  For 
faith,  everywhere  multitudes  die  willingly  enough. 
I  have  read  in  Monfieur  Rycaut's  Hiftory  of  the 
Turks,  of  thoufands  of  Mahomet's  followers 
ruihing  upon  death  in  battle  as  upon  certain 
Paradife,  and  in  the  great  Mogul's  dominions 
people  fling  themfelves  by  hundreds  under  the 
cars  of  the  idols  annually,  and  the  widows  burn 
themfelves  on  their  hufbands'  bodies,  as  'tis  well 
known.  'Tis  not  the  dying  for  a  faith  that's  fo 
hard,  Mafter  Harry — every  man  of  every  nation 
has  done  that — 'tis  the  living  up  to  it  that  is 
difficult,  as  I  know  to  my  coft,"  he  added  with  a 
figh.  "  And  ah  !"  he  added,  "  my  poor  lad,  I  am 
not  ftrong  enough  to  convince  thee  by  my  life — 
though  to  die  for  my  religion  would  give  me  the 
greateft  of  joys — but  I  had  a  dear  friend  in 
Magdalen  College  in  Oxford ;  I  wifh  Joe  Addifon 
were  here  to  convince  thee,  as  he  quickly  could — 
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for  I  think  he's  a  match  for  the  whole  College  of 
Jefuits  ;  and  what's  more,  in  his  life  too. — In  that 
very  fermon  of  Doctor  Cudworth's  which  your 
prieft  was  quoting  from,  and  which  fuffered 
martyrdom  in  the  brazier,"  Dick  added  with  a 
fmile,  cc  I  had  a  thought  of  wearing  the  black  coat 
(but  was  afhamed  of  my  life  you  fee,  and  took  to 
this  forry  red  one) — I  have  often  thought  of  Joe 
Addifon — Doctor  Cudworth  fays  c  A  good  con- 
fcience  is  the  beft  looking-glafs  of  heaven ' — and 
there's  a  ferenity  in  my  friend's  face  which  always 
reflects  it — I  wifh  you  could  fee  him,  Harry." 

cc  Did  he  do  you  a  great  deal  of  good  ? "  afked 
the  lad,  limply. 

tf  He  might  have  done,"  faid  the  other — "  at 
leaft  he  taught  me  to  fee  and  approve  better 
things.      'Tis  my  own  fault,  deteriorafequi" 

il  You  feem  very  good,"  the  boy  faid. 

"I'm  not  what  I  feem,  alas  !"  anfwered  the 
trooper— and  indeed,  as  it  turned  out,  poor  Dick 
told  the  truth — for  that  very  night,  at  fupper  in 
the  hall,  where  the  gentlemen  of  the  troop  took 
their  repafts,  and  paffed  moft  part  of  their  days 
dicing  and  fmoking  of  tobacco,  and  ringing  and 
curfing,  over  the  Caftlewood  ale — Harry  Efmond 
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found  Dick  the  Scholar  in  a  woful  ftate  of 
drunkennefs.  He  hiccupped  out  a  fermon ;  and  his 
laughing  companions  bade  him  fing  a  hymn,  on 
which  Dick,  fwearing  he  would  run  the  fcoundrel 
through  the  body  who  infulted  his  religion,  made 
for  his  fword,  which  was  hanging  on  the  wall,  and 
fell  down  flat  on  the  floor  under  it,  faying  to 
Harry,  who  ran  forward  to  help  him,  IC  Ah,  little 
Papift,  I  wifh  Jofeph  Addifon  was  here." 

Though  the  troopers  of  the  King's  Lifeguards 
were  all  gentlemen,  yet  the  reft  of  the  gentlemen 
feemed  ignorant  and  vulgar  boors  to  Harry 
Efmond,  with  the  exception  of  this  good-natured 
Corporal  Steele  the  Scholar,  and  Captain  Weft- 
bury  and  Lieutenant  Trant,  who  were  always  kind 
to  the  lad.  They  remained  for  fome  weeks  or 
months  encamped  in  Caftlewood,  and  Harry 
learned  from  them,  from  time  to  time,  how  the 
lady  at  Hexton  Caftle  was  treated,  and  the 
particulars  of  her  confinement  there.  'Tis  known 
that  King  William  was  difpofed  to  deal  very 
leniently  with  the  gentry  who  remained  faithful 
to  the  old  king's  caufe  ;  and  no  prince  ufurping 
a  crown,  as  his  enemies  faid  he  did  (righteoufly 
taking  it  as  I  think  now),  ever  caufed  lefs  blood 
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to  be  fried.  As  for  women-confpirators,  he  kept 
fpies  on  the  leaft  dangerous,  and  locked  up  the 
others.  Lady  Caftlewood  had  the  beft  rooms  in 
Hexton  Caftle,  and  the  gaoler's  garden  to  walk 
in  ;  and  though  fhe  repeatedly  defired  to  be  led 
out  to  execution,  like  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
there  never  was  any  thought  of  taking  her 
painted  old  head  off,  or  any  defire  to  do  aught 
but  keep  her  perfon  in  fecurity. 

And  it  appeared  fhe  found  that  fome  were 
friends  in  her  misfortune,  whom  fhe  had,  in  her 
profperity,  confidered  as  her  worft  enemies. 
Colonel  Francis  Efmond,  my  lord's  coufin  and 
her  ladyfhip's,  who  had  married  the  Dean  of 
Winchefter's  daughter,  and  fince  King  James's 
departure  out  of  England,  had  lived  not  very  far 
away  from  Hexton  town,  hearing  of  his  kinf- 
woman's  ftrait,  and  being  friends  with  Colonel 
Brice,  commanding  for  King  William  in  Hexton, 
and  with  the  church  dignitaries  there,  came  to 
vifit  her  ladyfhip  in  prifon,  offering  to  his  uncle's 
daughter  any  friendly  fervices  which  lay  in  his 
power.  And  he  brought  his  lady  and  little 
daughter  to  fee  the  prifoner,  to  the  latter  of 
whom,  a  child  of  great  beauty,  and  many  winning 
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ways,  the  old  vifcountefs  took  not  a  little  liking, 
although  between  her  ladyfhip  and  the  child's 
mother  there  was  little  more  love  than  formerly. 
There  are  fome  injuries  which  women  never 
forgive  one  another;  and  Madam  Francis  Efmond, 
in  marrying  her  coufin,  had  done  one  of  thofe 
irretrievable  wrongs  to  Lady  Caftlewood.  But 
as  me  was  now  humiliated,  and  in  misfortune, 
Madame  Francis  could  allow  a  truce  to  her 
enmity,  and  could  be  kind  for  a  while,  at  leaft, 
to  her  hufband's  difcarded  miftrefs.  So  the  little 
Beatrix,  her  daughter,  was  permitted  often  to 
go  and  vifit  the  imprifoned  vifcountefs,  who, 
in  fo  far  as  the  child  and  its  father  were  concerned, 
got  to  abate  in  her  anger  towards  that  branch  of 
the  Caftlewood  family.  And,  the  letters  of 
Colonel  Efmond  coming  to  light,  as  has  been 
faid,  and  his  conduct  being  known  to  the  King's 
council,  the  colonel  was  put  in  a  better  pofition 
with  the  exifting  government  than  he  had  ever 
before  been  ;  any  fufpicions  regarding  his  loyalty 
were  entirely  done  away  ;  and  fo  he  awas  enabled 
to  be  of  more  fervice  to  his  kinfvvoman  than  he 
could  otherwife  have  been. 

And  now  there  befel  an  event  by  which  this 
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lady  recovered  her  liberty,  and  the  houfe  of 
Caftlewood  got  a  new  owner,  and  fatherlefs  little 
Harry  Efmond  a  new  and  moft  kind  protector  and 
friend.  Whatever  that  fecret  was  which  Harry 
was  to  hear  from  my  lord,  the  boy  never  heard 
it ;  for  that  night  when  Father  Holt  arrived, 
and  carried  my  lord  away  with  him,  was  the 
laft  on  which  Harry  ever  faw  his  patron.  What 
happened  to  my  lord  may  be  briefly  told  here. 
Having  found  the  horfes  at  the  place  where  they 
were  lying,  my  lord  and  Father  Holt  rode 
together  to  Chatteris,  where  they  had  temporary 
refuge  with  one  of  the  Father's  penitents  in  that 
city  ;  but  the  purfuit  being  hot  for  them,  and  the 
reward  for  the  apprehenfion  of  one  or  the  other 
confiderable,  it  was  deemed  advifable  that  they 
mould  feparate ;  and  the  prieft  betook  himfelf 
to  other  places  of  retreat  known  to  him,  whilfl 
my  lord  pafled  over  from  Briftol  into  Ireland, 
in  which  kingdom  King  James  had  a  court  and 
an  army.  My  lord  was  but  a  fmall  addition  to 
this  ;  bringing,  indeed,  only  his  fword  and  the  few 
pieces  in  his  pocket  ;  but  the  King  received  him 
with  fome  kindnefs  and  diftinclion,  in  fpite  of 
his  poor  plight,  confirmed  him  in  his  new  title  of 
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Marquis,  gave  him  a  regiment,  and  promifed  him 
further  promotion.  But  titles  or  promotion  were 
not  to  benefit  him  now.  My  lord  was  wounded 
at  the  fatal  battle  of  the  Boyne,  flying  from 
which  field  (long  after  his  matter  had  fet  him  an 
example),  he  lay  for  a  while  concealed  in  the 
marfhy  country  near  to  the  town  of  Trim,  and 
more  from  catarrh  and  fever  caught  in  the  bogs 
than  from  the  fteel  of  the  enemy  in  the  battle, 
fank  and  died.  May  the  earth  lie  light  upon 
Thomas  of  Caftlewood!  He  who  writes  this 
muft  fpeak  in  charity,  though  this  lord  did  him 
and  his  two  grievous  wrongs :  for  one  of  thefe 
he  would  have  made  amends,  perhaps,  had  life 
been  fpared  him ;  but  the  other  lay  beyond  his 
power  to  repair,  though  'tis  to  be  hoped  that  a 
greater  Power  than  a  prieft  has  abfolved  him  of 
it.  He  got  the  comfort  of  this  abfolution,  too, 
fuch  as  it  was  :  a  prieft  of  Trim  writing  a  letter 
to  my  lady  to  inform  her  of  this  calamity. 

But  in  thofe  days  letters  were  flow  of  travelling, 
and  our  prieft's  took  two  months  or  more  on  its 
journey  from  Ireland  to  England  :  where,  when 
it  did  arrive,  it  did  not  find  my  lady  at  her  own 
houfe ;   me  was  at  the  King's  houfe  of  Hexton 
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Caftle  when  the  letter  came  to  Caftlewood, 
but  it  was  opened  for  all  that  by  the  officer  in 
command  there. 

Harry  Efmond  well  remembered  the  receipt 
of  this  letter,  which  Lockwood  brought  in  as 
Captain  Weftbury  and  Lieutenant  Trant  were 
on  the  green  playing  at  bowls,  young  Efmond 
looking  on  at  the  fport  or  reading  his  book  in 
the  arbour. 

<f  Here's  news  for  Frank  Efmond,"  fays 
Captain  Weftbury ;  cc  Harry  did  you  ever  fee 
Colonel  Efmond  ?  "  And  Captain  Weftbury 
looked  very  hard  at  the  boy  as  he  fpoke. 
t  Harry  faid  he  had  {ten  him  but  once  when  he 
was  at  Hexton,  at  the  ball  there. 

lc  And  did  he  fay  anything  ?  " 

"  He  faid  what  I  don't  care  to  repeat,"  Harry 
anfwered.  For  he  was  now  twelve  years  of  age  : 
he  knew  what  his  birth  was  and  the  difgrace  of  it ; 
and  he  felt  no  love  towards  the  man  who  had 
moft  likely  ftained  his  mother's  honour  and  his 
own. 

<c  Did  you  love  my  Lord  Caftlewood  ? ': 

"  I  wait  until  I  know  my  mother,  fir,  to  fay  ; ': 
the  boy  anfwered,  his  eyes  filling  with  tears. 
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"Something  has  happened  to  Lord  Caftle- 
wood,"  Captain  Weftbury  faid  in  a  very  grave 
tone — <c  fomething  which  muft  happen  to  us  all. 
He  is  dead  of  a  wound  received  at  the  Boyne, 
fighting  for  King  James." 

"I  am  glad  my  lord  fought  for  the  right 
caufe,"  the  boy  faid. 

"  It  was  better  to  meet  death  on  the  field  like  a 
man,  than  face  it  on  Tower-hill,  as  fome  of  them 
may,"  continued  Mr.  Weftbury.  cc  I  hope  he 
has  made  fome  teftament,  or  provided  for  thee 
fomehow.  This  letter  fays,  he  recommends 
unicum  filiumfuutn  dileftiffimum  to  his  lady.  I 
hope  he  has  left  you  more  than  that." 

Harry  did  not  know,  he  faid.  He  was  in  the 
hands  of  Heaven  and  Fate  ;  but  more  lonely  now, 
as  it  feemed  to  him,  than  he  had  been  all  the  reft 
of  his  life  ;  and  that  night,  as  he  lay  in  his  little 
room  which  he  ftill  occupied,  the  boy  thought 
with  a  many  pang  of  fhame  and  grief  of  his 
ftrange  and  folitary  condition  : — how  he  had  a 
father  and  no  father  ;  a  namelefs  mother  that  had 
been  brought  to  ruin,  perhaps,  by  that  very 
father  whom  Harry  could  only  acknowledge  in 
fecret  and  with   a  blufh,   and    whom    he   could 
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neither  love  nor  revere.  And  he  fickened  to 
think  how  Father  Holt,  a  ftranger,  and  two  or 
three  foldiers,  his  acquaintances  of  the  lad:  fix 
weeks,  were  the  only  friends  he  had  in  the  great 
wide  world,  v/here  he  was  now  quite  alone.  The 
foul  of  the  boy  was  full  of  love,  and  he  longed  as 
he  lay  in  the  darknefs  there  for  fome  one  upon 
whom  he  could  beftow  it.  He  remembers,  and 
muft  to  his  dying  day,  the  thoughts  and  tears  of 
that  long  night,  the  hours  tolling  through  it. 
Who  was  he  and  what  ?  Why  here  rather  than 
elfewhere  ?  I  have  a  mind,  he  thought,  to  go 
to  that  prieft  at  Trim,  and  find  out  what  my 
father  faid  to  him  on  his  death-bed  confefiion. 
Is  there  any  child  in  the  whole  world  so  unpro- 
tected as  I  am  ?  Shall  I  get  up  and  quit  this 
place,  and  run  to  Ireland  ?  With  thefe  thoughts 
and  tears  the  lad  patted  that  night  away  until  he 
wept  himfelf  to  fleep. 

The  next  day,  the  gentlemen  of  the  guard  who 
had  heard  what  had  befallen  him  were  more  than 
ufually  kind  to  the  child,  efpecially  his  friend 
Scholar  Dick,  who  told  him  about  his  own 
father's  death,  which  had  happened  when  Dick 
was  a  child  at  Dublin,  not  quite  five  years  of 
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age.  "  That  was  the  firft  fenfation  of  grief,"  Dick 
faid,  <f  I  ever  knew.  I  remember  I  went  into  the 
room  where  his  body  lay,  and  my  mother  fate 
weeping  befide  it.  I  had  my  battledore  in  my 
hand,  and  fell  a-beating  the  coffin,  and  calling 
Papa ;  on  which  my  mother  caught  me  in  her 
arms,  and  told  me  in  a  flood  of  tears  Papa  could 
not  hear  me,  and  would  play  with  me  no  more, 
for  they  were  going  to  put  him  under  ground, 
whence  he  could  never  come  to  us  again.  And 
this,"  faid  Dick  kindly,  has  made  me  pity  all 
children  ever  fmce ;  and  caufed  me  to  love  thee, 
my  poor  fatherlefs,  motherlefs  lad.  And  if  ever 
thou  wanteft  a  friend,  thou  (halt  have  one  in 
Richard  Steele." 

Harry  Efmond  thanked  him,  and  was  grateful. 
But  what  could  Corporal  Steele  do  for  him  ? — ■ 
take  him  to  ride  a  fpare  horfe,  and  be  fervant  to 
the  troop  ?  Though  there  might  be  a  bar  in 
Harry  Efmond's  fhield,  it  was  a  noble  one.  The 
council  of  the  two  friends  was,  that  little  Harry 
mould  (lay  where  he  was,  and  abide  his  fortune  : 
fo  Efmond  flayed  on  at  Caftlewood,  awaiting 
with  no  fmall  anxiety  the  fate,  whatever  it  was, 
which  was  over  him. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
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I    AM    LEFT    AT    CASTLEWOOD    AN    ORPHAN,    AND    FIND    MOST 
KIND    PROTECTORS    THERE. 

DURING  the  flay  of  the  foldiers  in 
Caftlewood,  honeft  Dick  the  Scholar  was 
the  conftant  companion  of  the  lonely  little  orphan 
lad  Harry  Efmond  :  and  they  read  together,  and 
they  played  bowls  together,  and  when  the  other 
troopers  or  their  officers,  who  were  free-fpoken 
over  their  cups,  (as  was  the  way  of  that  day, 
when  neither  men  nor  women  were  over-nice,) 
talked  unbecomingly  of  their  amours  and  gal- 
lantries before  the  child,  Dick,  who  very  likely 
was  fetting  the  whole  company  laughing,  would 
flop  their  jokes  with  a  maxima  debetur  pueris 
reverentia,  and  once  offered  to  lug  out  againft 
another  trooper  called  Hulking  Tom,  who 
wanted  to  afk  Harry  Efmond  a  ribald  queftion. 
Alfo,  Dick  feeing  that  the  child  had,  as  he  faid, 
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a  fenfibility  above  his  years,  and  a  great  and 
praifeworthy  difcretion,  confided  to  Harry  his 
love  for  a  vintner's  daughter,  near  to  the  Toll- 
yard,  Weftminfter,  whom  Dick  addrefled  as 
SaccharifTa  in  many  verfes  of  his  compofition, 
and  without  whom  he  faid  it  would  be  impoffible 
that  he  could  continue  to  live.  He  vowed  this 
a  thoufand  times  in  a  day,  though  Harry  fmiled 
to  fee  the  love-lorn  fwain  had  his  health  and 
appetite  as  well  as  the  moft  heart-whole  trooper 
in  the  regiment :  and  he  fwore  Harry  to  fecrefy 
too,  which  vow  the  lad  religioufly  kept,  until  he 
found  that  officers  and  privates  were  all  taken 
into  Dick's  confidence,  and  had  the  benefit  of  his 
verfes.  And  it  muft  be  owned  likewife  that  while 
Dick  was  fighing  after  SaccharifTa  in  London,  he 
had  confolations  in  the  country ;  for  there  came 
a  wench  out  of  Caftlewood  village  who  had  wafhed 
his  linen,  and  who  cried  fadly  when  fhe  heard  he 
was  gone :  and  without  paying  her  bill  too, 
which  Harry  Efmond  took  upon  himfelf  to 
difcharge  by  giving  the  girl  a  filver  pocket-piece, 
which  Scholar  Dick  had  prefented  to  him,  when 
with  many  embraces  and  prayers  for  his  profperity 
Dick  parted  from  him,  the  garrifon  of  Caftlewood 
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being  ordered  away.  Dick  the  Scholar  faid  he 
would  never  forget  his  young  friend,  nor  indeed 
did  he  :  and  Harry  was  forry  when  the  kind 
foldiers  vacated  Caftlewood,  looking  forward  with 
no  fmall  anxiety  (for  care  and  folitude  had  made 
him  thoughtful  beyond  his  years)  to  his  fate  when 
the  new  lord  and  lady  of  the  houfe  came  to  live 
there.  He  had  lived  to  be  pari  twelve  years  old 
now  ;  and  had  never  had  a  friend,  fave  this  wild 
trooper  perhaps,  and  Father  Holt;  and  had  a 
fond  and  affectionate  heart,  tender  to  weaknefs, 
that  would  fain  attach  itfelf  to  fomebody,  and 
did  not  feem  at  reft  until  it  had  found  a  friend 
who  would  take  charge  of  it. 

The  inftind  which  led  Henry  Efmond  to 
admire  and  love  the  gracious  perfon,  the  fair 
apparition  of  whofe  beauty  and  kindnefs  had  fo 
moved  him  when  he  nrft  beheld  her,  became  foon 
a  devoted  affection  and  parTion  of  gratitude 
which  entirely  filled  his  young  heart,  that  as  yet, 
except  in  the  cafe  of  dear  Father  Holt,  had  had 
very  little  kindnefs  for  which  to  be  thankful. 
O  Dea  certe,  thought  he,  remembering  the  lines 
out  of  the  Mntis  which  Mr.  Holt  had  tauo-ht 
him.      There  feemed,  as  the  boy  thought,  in  every 
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look  or  gefture  of  this  fair  creature  an  angelical 
foftnefs  and  bright  pity — in  motion  or  repofe  fhe 
feemed  gracious  alike ;  the  tone  of  her  voice, 
though  fhe  uttered  words  ever  fo  trivial,  gave 
him  a  pleafure  that  amounted  almoft  to  anguifh. 
It  cannot  be  called  love,  that  a  lad  of  twelve 
years  of  age,  little  more  than  a  menial,  felt  for 
an  exalted  lady,  his  miftrefs  :  but  it  was  worfhip. 
To  catch  her  glance,  to  divine  her  errand  and  run 
on  it  before  me  had  fpoken  it ;  to  watch,  follow, 
adore  her  ;  became  the  bufinefs  of  his  life. 
Meanwhile,  as  is  the  way  often,  his  idol  had  idols 
of  her  own,  and  never  thought  of  or  fufpected 
the  admiration  of  her  little  pigmy  adorer. 

My  lady  had  on  her  fide  her  three  idols  :  firft 
and  foremoft,  Jove  and  fupreme  ruler,  was  her 
lord,  Harry's  patron,  the  good  Vifcount  of 
Caftlewood.  All  wifhes  of  his  were  laws  with 
her.  If  he  had  a  headache,  fhe  was  ill.  If  he 
frowned,  fhe  trembled.  If  he  joked,  fhe  fmiled 
and  was  charmed.  If  he  went  a-hunting  fhe 
was  always  at  the  window  to  fee  him  ride  away, 
her  little  fon  crowing  on  her  arm,  or  on  the 
watch  till  his  return.  She  made  difhes  for  his 
dinner  :   fpiced  his  wine  for  him  :   made  the  toafl 
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for  his  tankard  at  breakfaft  :  hufhed  the  houfe 
when  he  flept  in  his  chair,  and  watched  for  a  look 
when  he  woke.  If  my  lord  was  not  a  little 
proud  of  his  beauty,  my  lady  adored  it.  She 
clung  to  his  arm  as  he  paced  the  terrace,  her  two 
fair  little  hands  clafped  round  his  great  one  ;  her 
eyes  were  never  tired  of  looking  in  his  face  and 
wondering  at  its  perfection.  Her  little  fon  was 
his  fon,  and  had  his  father's  look  and  curly  brown 
hair.  Her  daughter  Beatrix  was  his  daughter, 
and  had  his  eyes — were  there  ever  fuch  beautiful 
eyes  in  the  world  ?  All  the  houfe  was  arranged 
fo  as  to  bring  him  eafe  and  give  him  pleafure. 
She  liked  the  fmall  gentry  round  about  to  come 
and  pay  him  court ;  never  caring  for  admiration 
for  herfelf,  thofe  who  wanted  to  be  well  with  the 
lady  muft  admire  him.  Not  regarding  her  drefs, 
me  would  wear  a  gown  to  rags,  becaufe  he  had 
once  liked  it  :  and  if  he  brought  her  a  brooch  or 
a  ribbon  would  prefer  it  to  all  the  moft  coftly 
articles  of  her  wardrobe. 

My  lord  went  to  London  every  year  for  fix 
weeks,  and  the  family  being  too  poor  to  appear  at 
Court  with  any  figure,  he  went  alone.  It  was  not 
until  he  was  out  of  fight  that  her  face  fhowed  any 
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forrovv  :  and  what  a  joy  when  he  came  back  ! 
What  preparation  before  his  return !  The  fond 
creature  had  his  arm-chair  at  the  chimney-fide — 
delighting  to  put  the  children  in  it,  and  look  at 
them  there.  Nobody  took  his  place  at  the  table ; 
but  his  filver  tankard  flood  there  as  when  my 
lord  was  prefent. 

A  pretty  fight  it  was  to  fee,  during  my  lord's 
abfence,  or  on  thofe  many  mornings  when  fleep 
or  headache  kept  him  abed,  this  fair  young  lady 
of  Caftlewood,  her  little  daughter  at  her  knee,  and 
her  domefticks  gathered  round  her,  reading  the 
Morning  Prayer  of  the  Englifh  Church.  Efmond 
long  remembered  how  fhe  looked  and  fpoke, 
kneeling  reverently  before  the  facred  book,  the 
fun  fhining  upon  her  golden  hair  until  it  made  a 
halo  round  about  her.  A  dozen  of  the  fervants 
of  the  houfe  kneeled  in  a  line  oppofite  their 
miftrefs  ;  for  awhile  Harry  Efmond  kept  apart 
from  thefe  myfteries,  but  Doctor  Tufher  fhowing 
him  that  the  prayers  read  were  thofe  of  the 
Church  of  all  ages,  and  the  boy's  own  inclination 
prompting  him  to  be  always  as  near  as  he  might 
to  his  miftrefs,  and  to  think  all  things  fhe  did 
right,  from  liftening  to  the  prayers  in  the  ante- 
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chamber,  he  came  prefently  to  kneel  dov/n  with 
the  reft  of  the  houfehold  in  the  parlour;  and 
before  a  couple  of  years  my  lady  had  made  a 
thorough  convert.  Indeed,  the  boy  loved  his 
catechifer  fo  much  that  he  would  have  mbfcribed 
to  anything  me  bade  him,  and  was  never  tired 
of  liftening  to  her  fond  difcourfe  and  fimple 
comments  upon  the  book  which  fhe  read  to  him 
in  a  voice  of  which  it  was  difficult  to  refift  the 
fweet  perfuafion,  and  tender  appealing  kindnefs. 
This  friendly  controverfy,  and  the  intimacy  which 
it  occasioned,  bound  the  lad  more  fondly  than 
ever  to  his  miftrefs.  The  happieft  period  of  all 
his  life  was  this  ;  and  the  young  mother,  with  her 
daughter  and  fon,  and  the  orphan  lad  whom  fhe 
protected,  read  and  worked  and  played,  and  were 
children  together.  If  the  lady  looked  forward — 
as  what  fond  woman  does  not  ? — towards  the 
future,  fhe  had  no  plans  from  which  Harry 
Efmond  was  left  out ;  and  a  thoufand  and  a 
thoufand  times  in  his  pamonate  and  impetuous 
way  he  vowed  that  no  power  mould  feparate  him 
from  his  miftrefs  ;  and  only  afked  for  fome  chance 
to  happen  by  which  he  might  fhow  his  fidelity  to 
her.     Now,  at  the  clofe  of  his  life,  as  he  fits  and 
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recals  in  tranquillity  the  happy  and  bufy  fcenes  of 
it,  he  can  think,  not  ungratefully,  that  he  has 
been  faithful  to  that  early  vow.  Such  a  life  is  fo 
fimple  that  years  may  be  chronicled  in  a  few  lines. 
But  few  men's  life-voyages  are  deftined  to  be 
all  profperous ;  and  this  calm  of  which  we  are 
fpeaking  was  foon  to  come  to  an  end. 

As  Efmond  grew,  and  obferved  for  himfelf,  he 
found  of  neceffity  much  to  read  and  think  of 
outfide  that  fond  circle  of  kinsfolk  who  had 
admitted  him  to  join  hand  with  them.  He  read 
more  books  than  they  cared  to  ftudy  with  him  ; 
was  alone  in  the  midft  of  them  many  a  time,  and 
pafled  nights  over  labours,  futile,  perhaps,  but  in 
which  they  could  not  join  him.  His  dear  miftrefs 
divined  his  thoughts  with  her  ufual  jealous 
watchfulnefs  of  affection  :  began  to  forebode  a 
time  when  he  would  efcape  from  his  home-neft  ; 
and,  at  his  eager  proteftations  to  the  contrary, 
would  only  figh  and  make  her  head.  Before 
thofe  fatal  decrees  in  life  are  executed  there  are 
always  fecret  previfions  and  warning  omens. 
When  everything  yet  feems  calm,  we  are  aware 
that  the  ftorm  is  coming.  Ere  the  happy  days 
were  over,  two,  at  leaft,  of  that  home-party  felt 
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that  they  were  drawing  to  a  clofe  ;  and  were 
uneafy,  and  on  the  look-out  for  the  cloud  which 
was  to  obfcure  their  calm. 

'Twas  eafy  for  Harry  to  fee,  however  much 
his  lady  perfifted  in  obedience  and  admiration 
for  her  hufband,  that  my  lord  tired  of  his  quiet 
life,  and  grew  weary,  and  then  tefty,  at  thofe 
gentle  bonds  with  which  his  wife  would  have 
held  him.  As  they  fay  the  Grand  Lama  of 
Thibet  is  very  much  fatigued  by  his  character  of 
divinity,  and  yawns  on  his  altar  as  his  bonzes 
kneel  and  worfhip  him,  many  a  home-god 
grows  heartily  fick  of  the  reverence  with  which 
his  family-devotees  purfue  him,  and  fighs  for 
freedom  and  for  his  old  life,  and  to  be  off  the 
pedeftal  on  which  his  dependants  would  have  him 
fit  for  ever,  whilft  they  adore  him,  and  ply  him 
with  flowers,  and  hymns,  and  incenfe,  and  flattery ; 
— fo,  after  a  few  years  of  his  marriage,  my  honeft 
Lord  Caftlewood  began  to  tire  ;  all  the  high- 
flown  raptures  and  devotional  ceremonies  with 
which  his  wife,  his  chief  prieftefs,  treated  him, 
firft  fent  him  to  fleep,  and  then  drove  him  out  of 
doors  ;  for  the  truth  muft  be  told,  that  my  lord 
was   a  jolly  gentleman  with   very  little  of  the 
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auguft  or  divine  in  his  nature,  though  his  fond 
wife  perfifted  in  revering  it, — and  befides,  he  had 
to  pay  a  penalty  for  this  love,  which  perfons  of 
his  difpofition  feldom  like  to  defray  :  and,  in  a 
word,  if  he  had  a  loving  wife,  had  a  very 
jealous  and  exacting  one.  Then  he  wearied  of 
this  jealoufy :  then  he  broke  away  from  it ; 
then  came,  no  doubt,  complaints  and  recrimi- 
nations ;  then,  perhaps,  promifes  of  amendment 
not  fulfilled ;  then  upbraidings  not  the  more 
pleafant  becaufe  they  were  filent,  and  only  fad 
looks  and  tearful  eyes  conveyed  them.  Then, 
perhaps,  the  pair  reached  that  other  ftage  which 
is  not  uncommon  in  married  life,  when  the 
woman  perceives  that  the  god  of  the  honey- 
moon is  a  god  no  more  ;  only  a  mortal  like  the 
reft  of  us, — and  fo  fhe  looks  into  her  heart,  and 
lo !  vacua  fedes  et  mania  arcana.  And  now, 
fuppofmg  our  lady  to  have  a  fine  genius  and  a 
brilliant  wit  of  her  own,  and  the  magick  fpell  and 
infatuation  removed  from  her  which  had  led  her 
to  worfhip  as  a  god  a  very  ordinary  mortal — and 
what  follows  ?  They  live  together,  and  they  dine 
together,  and  they  fay cc  my  dear  "  and  <f  my  love"  as 
heretofore  ;   but  the  man  is  himfelf,  and  the  woman 
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herfelf :  that  dream  of  love  is  over,  as  everything 
elfe  is  over  in  life ;  as  flowers  and  fury,  and  griefs 
and  pleafures  are  over. 

Very  likely  the  Lady  Castlewood  had  ceafed  to 
adore  her  hufband  herfelf  long  before  me  got  off 
her  knees,  or  would  allow  her  houfehold  to  difcon- 
tinue  worshiping  him.  To  do  him  juftice,  my 
lord  never  exacted  this  fubfervience  :  he  laughed 
and  joked,  and  drank  his  bottle,  and  fwore  when 
he  was  angry,  much  too  familiarly  for  any  one 
pretending  to  fublimity ;  and  did  his  bell  to 
deftroy  the  ceremonial  with  which  his  wife  chofe 
to  furround  him.  And  it  required  no  great 
conceit  on  young  Efmond's  part  to  fee  that  his 
own  brains  were  better  than  his  patron's,  who, 
indeed,  never  amimed  any  airs  of  fuperiority 
over  the  lad,  or  over  any  dependant  of  his,  fave 
when  he  was  difpleafed,  in  which  cafe  he  would 
exprefs  his  mind,  in  oaths,  very  freely  ;  and  who, 
on  the  contrary,  perhaps,  fpoiled  cc  Parfon  Harry," 
as  he  called  young  Efmond,  by  conftantly  praifing 
his  parts,  and  admiring  his  boyifh  flock  of 
learning. 

It   may    feem    ungracious    in    one    who    has 
received  a  hundred  favours  from  his  patron  to 
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fpeak  in  any  but  a  reverential  manner  of  his 
elders  ;  but  the  prefent  writer  has  had  defcendants 
of  his  own,  whom  he  has  brought  up  with  as 
little  as  poflible  of  the  fervility  at  prefent  exacted 
by  parents  from  children  (under  which  mafk  of 
duty  there  often  lurks  indifference,  contempt,  or 
rebellion  )  :  and  as  he  would  have  his  grandfons 
believe  or  reprefent  him  to  be  not  an  inch  taller 
than  Nature  has  made  him  ;  fo,  with  regard  to 
his  pad  acquaintances,  he  would  fpeak  without 
anger,  but  with  truth,  as  far  as  he  knows  it, 
neither  extenuating  nor  fetting  down  aught  in 
malice. 

So  long,  then,  as  the  world  moved  according 
to  Lord  Caftlewood's  willies,  he  was  good- 
humoured  enough ;  of  a  temper  naturally 
fprightly  and  eafy,  liking  to  joke,  efpecially 
with  his  inferiors,  and  charmed  to  receive  the 
tribute  of  their  laughter.  All  exercifes  of  the 
body  he  could  perform  to  perfection — mooting 
at  a  mark  and  flying,  breaking  horfes,  riding  at 
the  ring,  pitching  the  quoit,  playing  at  all  games 
with  great  fkill.  And  not  only  did  he  do  thefe 
things  well,  but  he  thought  he  did  them  to 
perfection ;   hence  he   was    often    tricked    about 
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horfes,  which  he  pretended  to  know  better  than 
any  jockey;  was  made  to  play  at  ball  and 
billiards  by  fharpers  who  took  his  money ;  and 
came  back  from  London  woefully  poorer  each 
time  than  he  went,  as  the  ftate  of  his  affairs 
teftified,  when  the  fudden  accident  came,  by  which 
his  career  was  brought  to  an  end. 

He  was  fond  of  the  parade  of  dress,  and 
paiTed  as  many  hours  daily  at  his  toilette  as  an 
elderly  coquette.  A  tenth  part  of  his  day  was 
fpent  in  the  brufhing  of  his  teeth  and  the 
oiling  of  his  hair,  which  was  curling  and  brown, 
and  which  he  did  not  like  to  conceal  under  a 
periwig,  fuch  as  almoft  everybody  of  that  time 
wore  (we  have  the  liberty  of  our  hair  back  now, 
but  powder  and  pomatum  along  with  it.  When, 
I  wonder,  will  thefe  monftrous  poll-taxes  of  our 
age  be  withdrawn,  and  men  allowed  to  carry 
their  colours,  black,  red,  or  grey,  as  nature  made 
them  ?)  And  as  he  liked  her  to  be  well  drefled, 
his  lady  fpared  no  pains  in  that  matter  to  pleafe 
him  ;  indeed,  me  would  drefs  her  head  or  cut  it 
off  if  he  had  bidden  her. 

It  was  a  wonder  to  young  Efmond,  ferving  as 
page  to  my  lord  and  lady,  to  hear,  day  after  day, 
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to  fuch  company  as  came,  the  fame  boifterous 
ftories  told  by  my  lord,  at  which  his  lady  never 
failed  to  fmile  or  hold  down  her  head,  and  Doctor 
Turner  to  burft  out  laughing  at  the  proper 
point,  or  cry  "  Fye,  my  lord,  remember  my 
cloth,"  but  with  fuch  a  faint  mow  of  refiftance, 
that  it  only  provoked  my  lord  further.  Lord 
Caftlewood's  ftories  rofe  by  degrees,  and  became 
ftronger  after  the  ale  at  dinner  and  the  bottle 
afterwards ;  my  lady  always  taking  flight  after 
the  very  firft  glafs  to  Church  and  King,  and 
leaving  the  gentlemen  to  drink  the  reft  of  the 
toafts  by  themfelves. 

And  as  Harry  Efmond  was  her  page,  he  alfo 
was  called  from  duty  at  this  time.  cc  My  lord 
has  lived  in  the  army  and  with  foldiers,"  fhe 
would  fay  to  the  lad,  <l  amongft  whom  great 
licenfe  is  allowed.  You  have  had  a  different 
nurture,  and  I  truft  thefe  things  will  change  as 
you  grow  older ;  not  that  any  fault  attaches  to 
my  lord,  who  is  one  of  the  beft  and  mod  religious 
men  in  this  kingdom."  And  very  likely  fhe 
believed  fo.  'Tis  ftrange  what  a  man  may  do, 
and  a  woman  yet  think  him  an  angel. 

And  as  Efmond  has  taken  truth  for  his  motto, 
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it  muft  be  owned,  even  with  regard  to  that  other 
angel,  his  miftrefs,  that  fhe  had  a  fault  of 
character,  which  flawed  her  perfections.  With 
the  other  fex  perfectly  tolerant  and  kindly,  of  her 
own  fhe  was  invariably  jealous,  and  a  proof  that 
fhe  had  this  vice  is,  that  though  fhe  would 
acknowledge  a  thoufand  faults  which  fhe  had  not, 
to  this  which  fhe  had  fhe  could  never  be  got  to 
own.  But  if  there  came  a  woman  with  even  a 
femblance  of  beauty  to  Caftlewood,  fhe  was  fo 
fure  to  find  out  fome  wrong  in  her,  that  my 
lord,  laughing  in  his  jolly  way,  would  often  joke 
with  her  concerning  her  foible.  Comely  fervant- 
maids  might  come  for  hire,  but  none  were  taken 
at  Caftlewood.  The  houfekeeper  was  old ;  my 
lady's  own  waiting-woman  fquinted,  and  was 
marked  with  the  fmall-pox  ;  the  houfemaids  and 
fcullion  were  ordinary  country  wenches,  to  whom 
Lady  Caftlewood  was  kind,  as  her  nature  made 
her  to  everybody  almoft  ;  but  as  foon  as  ever 
fhe  had  to  do  with  a  pretty  woman,  fhe  was  cold, 
retiring,  and  haughty.  The  country  ladies  found 
this  fault  in  her  ;  and  though  the  men  all  admired 
her,  their  wives  and  daughters  complained  of 
her  coldnefs  and  airs,   and  faid  that  Caftlewood 
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was  pleafanter  in  Lady  Jezebel's  time  (as  the 
dowager  was  called),  than  at  prefent.  Some  few 
were  of  my  miftrefs's  fide.  Old  Lady  Blenkinfop 
Jointure,  who  had  been  at  court  in  King  James 
the  Firft's  time,  always  took  her  fide;  and  fo  did 
old  Miftrefs  Crookmank,  Bifhop  Crookfhank's 
daughter,  of  Hexton,  who,  with  fome  more  of 
their  like,  pronounced  my  lady  an  angel ;  but 
the  pretty  women  were  not  of  this  mind ;  and  the 
opinion  of  the  country  was  that  my  lord  was  tied 
to  his  wife's  apron-firings,  and  that  fhe  ruled 
over  him. 

The  fecond  fight  which  Harry  Efmond  had, 
was  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  with  Bryan  Hawk- 
fhaw,  Sir  John  Hawkfhaw's  fon,  of  Bramblebrook, 
who  advancing  this  opinion  that  my  lady  was 
jealous,  and  henpecked  my  lord,  put  Harry  into 
fuch  a  fury,  that  Harry  fell  on  him,  and  with 
fuch  rage,  that  the  other  boy,  who  was  two  years 
older,  and  by  far  bigger  than  he,  had  by  far  the 
worft  of  the  affault,  until  it  was  interrupted  by 
Doctor  Turner  walking  out  of  the  dinner 
room. 

Bryan  Hawkfhaw  got  up,  bleeding  at  the  nofe, 
having,     indeed,     been    furprifed,     as    many    a 
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ftronger  man  might  have  been,  by  the  fury  of 
the  arTault  upon  him. 

ff  You  little  baftard  beggar  !  "  he  faid,  «  I'll 
murder  you  for  this  ! " 

And  indeed  he  was  big  enough. 

"  Baftard  or  not,"  faid  the  other,  grinding  his 
teeth,  "  I  have  a  couple  of  fwords,  and  if  you 
like  to  meet  me,  as  a  man,  on  the  terrace  to- 
night  " 

And  here  the  Doctor  coming  up,  the  colloquy 
of  the  young  champions  ended.  Very  likely, 
big  as  he  was,  Hawkfhaw  did  not  care  to 
continue  a  fight  with  fuch  a  ferocious  opponent 
as  this  had  been. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

AFTER    GOOD    FORTUNE    COMES    EVIL/ 

SINCE  my  Lady  Mary  Wortly  Montagu 
brought  home  the  cuftom  of  inoculation 
from  Turkey  (a  perilous  practice  many  deem  it, 
and  only  a  ufelefs  ruining  into  the  jaws  of 
danger),  I  think  the  feverity  of  the  fmall-pox, 
that  dreadful  fcourge  of  the  world,  has  fome- 
what  been  abated  in  our  part  of  it ;  and  remem- 
ber in  my  time  hundreds  of  the  young  and 
beautiful  who  have  been  carried  to  the  grave, 
or  have  only  rifen  from  their  pillows  frightfully 
fcarred  and  disfigured  by  this  malady.  Many 
a  fweet  face  hath  left  its  rofes  on  the  bed,  on 
which  this  dreadful  and  withering  blight  has 
laid  them.  In  my  early  days  this  peftilence 
would  enter  a  village  and  deftroy  half  its 
inhabitants:    at    its   approach    it    may  well   be 
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imagined  not  only  that  the  beautiful  but  the 
ftrongeft  were  alarmed,  and  thofe  fled  who  could. 
One  day,  in  the  year  1694  (I  have  good  reafon 
to  remember  it),  Doctor  Turner  ran  into  Caftle- 
wood  Houfe,  with  a  face  of  confternation,  faying 
that  the  malady  had  made  its  appearance  at  the 
blackfmith's  houfe  in  the  village,  and  that  one  of 
the  maids  there  was  down  in  the  fmall-pox. 

The  blackfmith,  befides  his  forge  and  irons 
for  horfes,  had  an  alehoufe  for  men,  which  his 
wife  kept,  and  his  company  fate  on  benches 
before  the  inn  door,  looking  at  the  fmithy  while 
they  drank  their  beer.  Now,  there  was  a  pretty 
girl  at  this  inn,  the  landlord's  men  called 
Nancy  Sievewright,  a  bouncing,  frefh-looking 
lafs,  whofe  face  was  as  red  as  the  hollyhocks  over 
the  pales  of  the  garden  behind  the  inn.  At  this 
time  Harry  Efmond  was  a  lad  of  fixteen,  and 
fomehow  in  his  walks  and  rambles  it  often 
happened  that  he  fell  in  with  Nancy  Sievewright's 
bonny  face  ;  if  he  did  not  want  fomething  done 
at  the  blackfmith's  he  would  go  and  drink  ale 
at  the  Three  Caftles,  or  find  fome  pretext  for 
feeing  this  poor  Nancy.  Poor  thing,  Harry 
meant  or  imagined  no  harm  ;   and  fhe,  no  doubt, 
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as  little,  but  the  truth  is  they  were  always 
meeting — in  the  lanes,  or  by  the  brook,  or  at 
the  garden-palings,  or  about  Caftlewood  :  it  was, 
"  Lord,  Mr.  Henry,"  and  cc  How  do  you  do, 
Nancy  ? ' '  many  and  many  a  time  in  the  week. 
'Tis  furprifing  the  magnetick  attraction  which 
draws  people  together  from  ever  fo  far.  I  blufh 
as  I  think  of  poor  Nancy  now,  in  a  red  boddice 
and  buxom  purple  cheeks  and  a  canvafs  petticoat ; 
and  that  I  devifed  fchemes,  and  fet  traps,  and 
made  fpeeches  in  my  heart,  which  I  feldom  had 
courage  to  fay  when  in  prefence  of  that  humble 
enchantrefs,  who  knew  nothing  beyond  milking 
a  cow,  and  opened  her  black  eyes  with  wonder 
when  I  made  one  of  my  fine  fpeeches  out  of 
Waller  or  Ovid.  Poor  Nancy  !  from  the  mift 
of  far-ofF  years  thine  honeft  country  face  beams 
out ;  and  I  remember  thy  kind  voice  as  if  I  had 
heard  it  yefterday. 

When  Doctor  Turner  brought  the  news  that 
the  fmall-pox  was  at  the  Three  Caftles,  whither  a 
tramper,  it  was  faid,  had  brought  the  malady, 
Henry  Efmond's  firft  thought  was  of  alarm  for 
poor  Nancy,  and  then  of  fhame  and  difquiet  for 
the  Caftlewood  family,  left  he  might  have  brought 
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this  infection ;  for  the  truth  is  that  Mr.  Harry- 
had  been  fitting  in  a  back  room  for  an  hour  that 
day,  where  Nancy  Sievewright  was  with  a  little 
brother  who  complained  of  headache,  and  was 
lying  ftupified  and  crying,  either  in  a  chair  by 
the  corner  of  the  fire,  or  in  Nancy's  lap,  or 
on  mine. 

Little  Lady  Beatrix  fcreamed  out  at  Dr. 
Tufher's  news  ;  and  my  lord  cried  out,  cc  God 
blefs  me  !  "  He  was  a  brave  man  and  not  afraid 
of  death  in  any  fhape  but  this.  He  was  very 
proud  of  his  pink  complexion  and  fair  hair — but 
the  idea  of  death  by  fmall-pox  feared  him  beyond 
all  other  ends.  <c  We  will  take  the  children  and 
ride  away  tomorrow  to  Walcote :"  this  was  my 
lord's  fmall  houfe,  inherited  from  his  mother, 
near  to  Winchefter. 

"  That  is  the  beft  refuge  in  cafe  the  difeafe 
fpreads,"  faid  Dr.  Tufher.  ct  'Tis  awful  to  think 
of  it  beginning  at  the  alehoufe.  Half  the  people 
of  the  village  have  vifited  that  to-day,  or  the 
blackfmith's,  which  is  the  fame  thing.  My  clerk 
Simons  lodges  with  them — I  can  never  go  into 
my  reading-defk  and  have  that  fellow  fo  near  me. 
I  won't  have  that  man  near  me." 
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CC 

cc 


If  a  parifhioner  dying  in  the  fmall-pox  fent 
to  you,  would  you  not  go  ? "  afked  my  lady, 
looking  up  from  her  frame  of  work,  with  her 
calm  blue  eyes. 

By  the  Lord,  /wouldn't,"  faid  my  lord. 

We  are  not  in  a  popifh  country  :   and  a  fick 
man    doth    not    abfolutely  need    abfolution    and 
confefTion,"  faid  the  Doclor.      cc  'Tis  true  they 
are  a  comfort  and  a  help  to  him  when  attainable, 
and  to  be  adminiiiered  with  hope  of  good.      But 
in  a  cafe  where  the  life  of  a  pariih-prieft  in  the 
midft  of  his  flock  is  highly  valuable  to  them,  he 
is  not  called  upon  to  rifk  it  (and  therewith  the 
lives,     future    profpects,     and    temporal,     even 
fpiritual  welfare  of  his  own  family)  for  the  fake 
of  a  fingle  perfon,  who  is   not  very  likely  in  a 
condition  even  to  underftand  the  religious  meffage 
whereof  the  prieft  is  the  bringer — being  unedu- 
cated and  likewife  ftupified  or  delirious  by  difeafe. 
If  your  ladyfhip  or  his   lordfhip,   my  excellent 
good  friend  and  patron,  were  to  take  it  *  *  *." 
<c  God  forbid  !  "  cried  my  lord. 
(C  Amen,"    continued    Dr.  Turner.     Cf  Amen 
to   that   prayer,  my   very  good  lord  !    for  your 
fake  I  would  lay  my  life  down  " — and,   to  judge 
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from  the  alarmed  look  of  the  Doctor's  purple 
face,  you  would  have  thought  that  that  facrifice 
was  about  to  be  called  for  inftantly. 

To  love  children,  and  be  gentle  with  them, 
was  an  inrKnct,  rather  than  a  merit,  in  Henry 
Efmond,  fo  much  fo,  that  he  thought  almoft 
with  a  fort  of  fhame  of  his  liking  for  them,  and 
of  the  foftnefs  into  which  it  betrayed  him  ;  and 
on  this  day  the  poor  fellow  had  not  only  had  his 
young  friend,  the  milkmaid's  brother,  on  his 
knee,  but  had  been  drawing  pictures,  and  telling 
ftories  to  the  little  Frank  Caftlewood,  who  had 
occupied  the  fame  place  for  an  hour  after  dinner, 
and  was  never  tired  of  Henry's  tales,  and  his 
pictures  of  foldiers  and  horfes.  As  luck  would 
have  it,  Beatrix  had  not  on  that  evening  taken 
her  ufual  place,  which  generally  fhe  was  glad 
enough  to  have,  upon  her  tutor's  lap.  For 
Beatrix,  from  the  earlier!:  time,  was  jealous  of 
every  carefs  which  was  given  to  her  little  brother 
Frank.  She  would  fling  away  even  from  the 
maternal  arms,  if  fhe  faw  Frank  had  been  there 
before  her  ;  infomuch  that  Lady  Efmond  was 
obliged  not  to  mow  her  love  for  her  fon  in  the 
prefence  of  the  little  girl,  and  embrace  one  or  the 
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other  alone.  She  would  turn  pale  and  red  with 
raore  if  fhe  caught  figns  of  intelligence  or  affection 
between  Efmond  and  his  mother;  would  fit 
apart,  and  not  fpeak  for  a  whole  night,  if  (he 
thought  the  boy  had  a  better  fruit  or  a  larger 
cake  than  hers  ;  would  fling  away  a  ribbon  if  he 
had  one ;  and  from  the  earlier!  age,  fitting  up  in 
her  little  chair  by  the  great  fireplace  oppofite  to 
the  corner  where  Lady  Caftlewood  commonly 
fate  at  her  embroidery,  would  utter  infantine 
farcafms  about  the  favour  ftiown  to  her  brother. 
Thefe,  if  fpoken  in  the  prefence  of  Lord  Caftle- 
wood, tickled  and  amufed  his  humour  ;  he  would 
pretend  to  love  Frank  beft,  and  dandle  and  kifs 
him,  and  roar  with  laughter  at  Beatrix's  jealoufy. 
But  the  truth  is,  my  lord  did  not  often  witnefs 
thefe  fcenes,  nor  very  much  trouble  the  quiet 
firefide  at  which  his  lady  palfed  many  long 
evenings.  My  lord  was  hunting  all  day  when 
the  feafon  admitted ;  he  frequented  all  the  cock- 
fights and  fairs  in  the  country,  and  would  ride 
twenty  miles  to  fee  a  main  fought,  or  two  clowns 
break  their  heads  at  a  cudgelling  match  ;  and  he 
liked  better  to  fit  in  his  parlour  drinking  ale  and 

punch  with  Jack  and  Tom,  than  in  his  wife's 

l  2 
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drawing-room  :  whither,  if  he  came,  he  brought 
only  too  often  blood-mot  eyes,  a  hiccupping 
voice,  and  a  reeling  gait.  The  management  of 
the  houfe  and  the  property,  the  care  of  the  few 
tenants  and  the  village  poor,  and  the  accounts  of 
the  eftate,  were  in  the  hands  of  his  lady  and  her 
young  fecretary,  Harry  Efmond.  My  lord  took 
charge  of  the  ftables,  the  kennel  and  the  cellar — 
and  he  filled  this  and  emptied  it  too. 

So,  it  chanced  that  upon  this  very  day,  when 
poor  Harry  Efmond  had  had  the  blackfmith's 
fon,  and  the  peer's  fon,  alike  upon  his  knee,  little 
Beatrix,  who  would  come  to  her  tutor  willingly 
enough  with  her  book  and  her  writing,  had 
refufed  him,  feeing  the  place  occupied  by  her 
brother,  and,  luckily  for  her,  had  fate  at  the 
further  end  of  the  room,  away  from  him,  playing 
with  a  spaniel  dog,  which  fhe  had  (and  for  which, 
by  fits  and  darts,  fhe  would  take  a  great  affection), 
and  talking  at  Harry  Efmond  over  her  moulder, 
as  fhe  pretended  to  carefs  the  dog,  faying,  that 
Fido  would  love  her,  and  fhe  would  love  Fido, 
and  nothing  but  Fido  all  her  life. 

When  then  the  news  was  brought  that  the 
little  boy  at  the  Three  Caftles  was  ill  with  the 
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fmall-pox,  poor  Harry  Efmond  felt  a  mock 
of  alarm,  not  fo  much  for  himfelf  as  for  his 
miftrefs's  fon,  whom  he  might  have  brought 
into  peril.  Beatrix  who  had  pouted  fufficiently 
(and  who  whenever  a  ftranger  appeared  began, 
from  infancy  almoft,  to  play  off  little  graces  to 
catch  his  attention),  her  brother  being  now  gone 
to  bed,  was  for  taking  her  place  upon  Efmond's 
knee  :  for,  though  the  Doctor  was  very  obfe- 
quious  to  her,  me  did  not  like  him,  becaufe  he 
had  thick  boots  and  dirty  hands  (the  pert  young 
Mifs  faid)  and  becaufe  fhe  hated  learning  the 
Catechifm. 

But  as  fhe  advanced  towards  Efmond  from  the 
corner  where  me  had  been  fulking,  he  ftarted  back 
and  placed  the  great  chair  on  which  he  was  fitting 
between  him  and  her — laving  in  the  French 
language  to  Lady  Caftlewood,  with  whom  the 
young  lad  had  read  much,  and  whom  he  had 
perfected  in  this  tongue — "  Madam,  the  child 
muft  not  approach  me  ;  I  muft  tell  you  that  I  was 
at  the  blackfmith's  to-day,  and  had  his  little  boy 
upon  my  lap." 

"  Where  you  took  my  fon  afterwards,"  Lady 
Caftlewood  faid,   very  angry,   and  turning    red. 
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ic  I  thank  you,  fir,  for  giving  him  fuch  company. 
Beatrix,"  ihe  faid  in  Englifh,  fC  I  forbid  you  to 
touch  Mr.  Efmond.  Come  away,  child — Come 
to  your  room.  Come  to  your  room — I  wifh 
your  reverence  good-night — and  you,  fir,  had 
you  not  better  go  back  to  your  friends  at  the 
alehoufe  ?  "  Her  eyes,  ordinarily  fo  kind,  darted 
flaihes  of  anger  as  fhe  fpoke ;  and  fhe  tofied  up 
her  head  (which  hung  down  commonly)  with  the 
mien  of  a  princefs. 

"  Hey-day  !  "  fays  my  lord,  who  was  {landing 
by  the  fireplace- — indeed  he  was  in  the  pofiticn  to 
which  he  generally  came  by  that  hour  of  the 
evening — <c  Hey-day  !  Rachel,  what  are  you  in  a 
pafiion  about  ?  Ladies  ought  never  to  be  in  a 
pafiion.  Ought  they,  Doctor  Tufher  ?  though 
it  does  good  to  fee  Rachel  in  a  pafiion — Damme, 
Lady  Caftlewood,  you  look  dev'lifh  handfome  in 
a  pafiion." 

cc  It  is,  my  lord,  becaufe  Mr.  Henry  Efmond, 
having  nothing  to  do  with  his  time  here,  and  not 
having  a  tafte  for  our  company,  has  been  to  the 
alehoufe,  where  he  has  some  friends.'" 

My  lord  burfi:  out  with  a  laugh  and  an  oath — 
<c  You    young  flyboots,  you've    been  at  Nancy 
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Sievewright.   D the  young  hypocrite,  who'd 

have  thought  it  in  him  ?  I  fay,  Turner,  he's  been 
after"— 

"Enough,  my  lord,"  faid  my  lady,  "don't 
infult  me  with  this  talk." 

"  Upon  my  word,"  faid  poor  Harry,  ready  to 
cry  with  fhame  and  mortification,  "the  honour 
of  that  young  perfon  is  perfectly  unftained  for 
me." 

ccO,  of  courfe,  of  courfe,"  fays  my  lord,  more 
and  more  laughing  and  tipfy.  ce  Upon  his 
honour,  Doctor — Nancy  Sieve —  .   .   ." 

"  Take  Miftrefs  Beatrix  to  bed,"  my  lady 
cried  at  this  moment  to  Mrs.  Tucker  her  woman, 
who  came  in  with  her  ladyfhip's  tea.  "  Put  her 
into  my  room — no,  into  yours,"  fhe  added 
quickly.  "Go,  my  child:  go,  I  fay:  not  a 
word ! "  And  Beatrix,  quite  furprifed  at  fo 
fudden  a  tone  of  authority  from  one  who  was 
feldom  accuftomed  to  raife  her  voice,  went  out 
of  the  room  with  a  feared  countenance  and  waited 
even  to  burft  out  a-crying,  until  fhe  got  to  the 
door  with  Mrs.  Tucker. 

For  once  her  mother  took  little  heed  of  her 
fobbing,  and  continued   to  fpeak  eagerly — "My 
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lord,"  fhe  faid,  <c  this  young  man  —  your 
dependant — told  me  juft  now  in  French — he  was 
afhamed  to  fpeak  in  his  own  language, — that  he 
had  been  at  [the  alehoufe  all  day,  where  he  has 
had  that  little  wretch  who  is  now  ill  of  the  fmall- 
pox  on  his  knee.  And  he  comes  home  reeking 
from  that  place — yes,  reeking  from  it — and  takes 
my  boy  into  his  lap  without  mame,  and  fits  down 
by  me,  yes,  by  me.  He  may  have  killed  Frank 
for  what  I  know — killed  our  child.  Why  was 
he  brought  in  to  difgrace  our  houfe  ?  Why  is 
he  here  ?  Let  him  go — let  him  go,  I  fay,  to-night, 
and  pollute  the  place  no  more." 

She  had  never  once  uttered  a  fy liable  of  unkind- 
nefs  to  Harry  Efmond  ;  and  her  cruel  words  fmote 
the  poor  boy,  fo  that  he  flood  for  fome  moments 
bewildered  with  grief  and  rage  at  the  injustice  of 
fuch  a  flab  from  fuch  a  hand.  He  turned  quite 
white  from  red,  which  he  had  been. 

"  I  cannot  help  my  birth,  madam,"  he  faid, 
"  nor  my  other  misfortune.  And  as  for  your 
boy,  if — if  my  coming  nigh  to  him  pollutes  him 
now,  it  was  not  fo  always.  Good-night,  my 
lord.  Heaven  blefs  you  and  yours  for  your 
goodnefs  to  me.       I  have  tired    her    lady/hip's 
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kindnefs  out,  and  I  will  go  ;"  and  finking  down 
on  his  knee,  Harry  Efmond  took  the  rough 
hand  of  his  benefactor  and  kifTed  it. 

"  He  wants  to  go  to  the  alehoufe — let  him 
go,"  cried  my  lady. 

«  pm  d d  if  jie  fhall,"  faid  my  lord.     «  I 

didn't  think  you  could  be  fo  d d  ungrateful, 

Rachel." 

Her  reply  was  to  burft  into  a  flood  of  tears, 
and  to  quit  the  room  with  a  rapid  glance  at 
Harry  Efmond.  As  my  lord  not  heeding  them, 
and  ftill  in  great  good-humour,  raifed  up  his 
young  client  from  his  kneeling  pofture  (for  a 
thoufand  kindnefles  had  caufed  the  lad  to  revere 
my  lord  as  a  father),  and  put  his  broad  hand  on 
Harry  Efmond's  moulder, 

<c  She  was  always  fo,"  my  lord  faid ;  cc  the 
very  notion  of  a  woman  drives  her  mad.  I  took 
to  liquor  on  that  very  account,  by  Jove,  for  no 
other  reafon  than  that ;  for  fhe  can't  be  jealous 
of  a  beer-barrel   or   a   bottle  of  rum,   can    fhe, 

Doctor?  D it,  look  at  the  maids — juft  look  at 

the  maids  in  the  houfe"  (my  lord  pronounced  all 
the  words  together — juft-look-at-the-maze-in-the- 
houfe:  jever-fee-fuch-maze  ?).      "  You  wouldn't 
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take  a  wife  out  of  Caftlewood  now,  would  you, 
Doftor  ? "  and  my  lord  burn:  out  laughing. 

The  Do&or,  who  had  been  looking  at  my  Lord 
Caftlewood  from  under  his  eyelids,  faid,  "But 
joking  apart,  and,  my  lord,  as  a  divine,  I  cannot 
treat  the  fubject  in  a  jocular  light,  nor,  as  a 
paftor  of  this  congregation,  look  with  anything 
but  forrow  at  the  idea  of  fo  very  young  a  fheep 
going  aftray." 

"Sir,"  faid  young  Efmond,  burfting  out 
indignantly,  "me  told  me  that  you  yourfelf 
were  a  horrid  old  man,  and  had  offered  to  kifs 
her  in  the  dairy." 

"  For  fhame,  Henry,"  cried  Doclor  Turner, 
turning  as  red  as  a  turkey-cock,  while  my  lord 
continued  to  roar  with  laughter.  "  If  you  Men 
to  the  falfehoods  of  an  abandoned  girl" 

"  She  is  as  honeft  as  any  woman  in  England, 
and  as  pure  for  me,"  cried  out  Henry,  "  and  as 
kind,  and  as  good.  For  fhame  on  you  to 
malign  her  !  " 

"  Far  be  it  from  me  to  do  fo,"  cried  the  Doclor. 
"  Heaven  grant  I  may  be  miftaken  in  the  girl, 
and  in  you,  fir,  who  have  a  truly  -precocious 
genius  ;     but  that    is   not  the  point  at  iffue  at 
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prefent.  It  appears  that  the  (mall-pox  broke 
out  in  the  little  boy  at  the  Three  Catties  ;  that 
it  was  on  him  when  you  vifited  the  alehoufe,  for 
your  own  reafons  ;  and  that  you  fate  with  the 
child  for  fome  time,  and  immediately  afterwards 
with  my  young  lord."  The  Doctor  railed  his 
voice  as  he  fpoke,  and  looked  towards  my  lady, 
who  had  now  come  back,  looking  very  pale,  with 
a  handkerchief  in  her  hand. 

"  This  is  all  very  true,  fir,"  faid  Lady  Efmond, 
looking  at  the  young  man. 

<c  'Tis  to  be  feared  that  he  may  have  brought 
the  infection  with  him." 

"  From  the  alehoufe — yes,"  faid  my  lady. 

u  D it,  I  forgot  when  I  collared  you,  boy," 

cried  my  lord,  ftepping  back.  cc  Keep  off, 
Harry,  my  boy  ;  there's  no  good  in  running  into 
the  wolf's  jaws,  you  know." 

My  lady  looked  at  him  with  fome  furprife, 
and  infiantly  advancing  to  Henry  Efmond,  took 
his  hand.  cc  I  beg  your  pardon,  Henry,"  me 
faid  ;  li  I  fpoke  very  unkindly.  I  have  no  right 
to  interfere  with  you — with  your " 

My  lord  broke  out  into  an  oath.  "Can't  you 
leave  the  boy  alone,  my  lady  ?  "     She  looked  a 
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little  red,  and  faintly  prefTed  the  lad's  hand  as  fhe 
dropped  it. 

"  There  is  no  life,  my  lord,"  me  faid  ;  cc  Frank 
was  on  his  knee  as  he  was  making  pictures,  and 
was  running  conftantly  from  Henry  to  me.  The 
evil  is  done,  if  any." 

cc  Not  with  me,  damme,"  cried  my  lord. 
"I've  been  fmoaking" — and  he  lighted  his  pipe 
again  with  a  coal — <c  and  it  keeps  off  infection ; 
and  as  the  difeafe  is  in  the  village — plague  take 
it — I  would  have  you  leave  it.  We'll  go  to- 
morrow to  Walcote,  my  lady." 

cc  I  have  no  fear,"  faid  my  lady  ;  cc  I  may  have 
had  it  as  an  infant,  it  broke  out  in  our  houfe 
then ;  and  when  four  of  my  lifters  had  it  at 
home,  two  years  before  our  marriage,  I  efcaped 
it,  and  two  of  my  dear  lifters  died." 

<c  I  won't  run  the  rifk,"  faid  my  lord  ;  <c  I'm 
as  bold  as  any  man,  but  I'll  not  bear  that." 

"  Take  Beatrix  with  you  and  go,"  faid  my 
lady.  f  c  For  us  the  mifchief  is  done  ;  and  Tucker 
can  wait  upon  us,  who  has  had  the  difeafe." 

<c  You  take  care  to  choofe  'em  ugly  enough," 
faid  my  lord,  at  which  her  ladyfriip  hung  down 
her    head    and   looked    foolifh  :    and   my    lord, 
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calling  away  Turner,  bade  him  come  to  the 
oak  parlour  and  have  a  pipe.  The  Doctor 
made  a  low  bow  to  her  ladyfhip  (of  which 
falaams  he  was  profufe),  and  walked  off  on  his 
creaking  fquare-toes  after  his  patron. 

When  the  lady  and  the  young  man  were  alone 
there  was  a  filence  of  fome  moments,  during 
which  he  flood  at  the  fire,  looking  rather 
vacantly  at  the  dying  embers,  whilft  her  lady- 
fliip bufied  herfelf  with  her  tambour-frame  and 
needles. 

ff  I  am  forry,"  me  faid,  after  a  paufe,  in  a 
hard,  dry  voice, — cc  I  repeat  I  am  forry  that  I 
mowed  myfelf  fo  ungrateful  for  the  fafety  of  my 
fon.  It  was  not  at  all  my  wifh  that  you  mould 
leave  us,  I  am  fure,  unlefs  you  found  pleafure 
elfewhere.  But  you  muft  perceive,  Mr.  Efmond, 
that  at  your  age,  and  with  your  taftes,  it  is 
impoflible  that  you  can  continue  to  ftay  upon 
the  intimate  footing  in  which  you  have  been  in 
this  family.  You  have  wifhed  to  go  to  the 
Univerfity,  and  I  think  'tis  quite  as  well  that 
you  mould  be  fent  thither.  I  did  not  prefs  this 
matter,  thinking  you  a  child,  as  you  are,  indeed, 
in  years — quite  a  child  ;  and  I  mould  never  have 
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thought  of  treating  you  otherwife  until — until 
thefe  circumjlances  came  to  light.  And  I  mail 
beg  my  lord  to  defpatch  you  as  quick  as  poffible  ; 
and  will  go  on  v/ith  Frank's  learning  as  well 
as  I  can,  (I  owe  my  father  thanks  for  a  little 
grounding,  and  you,  I'm  fure,  for  much  that  you 
have  taught  me,)— and — and  I  wifh  you  a  good- 
night, Mr.  Efmond." 

And  with  this  fhe  dropped  a  ftately  curtfey, 
and,  taking  her  candle,  went  away  through  the 
tapeflry  door,  which  led  to  her  apartments. 
Efmond  flood  by  the  fire-place,  blankly  flaring 
after  her.  Indeed,  he  fcarce  feemed  to  fee  until 
fhe  was  gone ;  and  then  her  image  was  imprefTed 
upon  him,  and  remained  for  ever  fixed  upon  his 
memory.  He  faw  her  retreating,  the  taper 
lighting  up  her  marble  face,  her  fcarlet  lip 
quivering,  and  her  mining  golden  hair.  He 
went  to  his  own  room,  and  to  bed,  where  he 
tried  to  read,  as  his  cuftom  was ;  but  he  never 
knew  what  he  was  reading  until  afterwards  he 
remembered  the  appearance  of  the  letters  of  the 
book  (it  was  in  Montaigne's  EfTays),  and  the 
events  of  the  day  paffed  before  him — that  is,  of 
the  laft  hour  of  the  day ;  for  as  for  the  morning, 
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and  the  poor  milkmaid  yonder,  he  never  fo  much 
as  once  thought.  And  he  could  not  get  to  fleep 
until  daylight,  and  woke  with  a  violent  headache, 
and  quite  unrefrefhed. 

He  had  brought  the  contagion  with  him  from 
the  Three  Caftles  fure  enough,  and  was  prefently 
laid  up  with  the  fmall-pox,  which  fpared  the  Hall 
no  more  than  it  did  the  cottage. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


*Hi 


I  HAVE  THE  SMALL-POX,  AND  PREPARE  TO  LEAVE 
CASTLEWOOD. 


WHEN  Harry  Efmond  pafled  through 
the  crifis  of  that  malady,  and  returned  to 
health  again,  he  found  that  little  Frank  Efmond 
had  alfo  fufFered  and  rallied  after  the  difeafe,  and 
the  lady  his  mother  was  down  with  it,  with  a 
couple  more  of  the  houfehold.  fC  It  was  a 
Providence,  for  which  we  all  ought  to  be 
thankful,"  Doctor  Turner  faid,  cc  that  my  lady 
and  her  fon  were  fpared,  while  Death  carried  off 
the  poor  domeftics  of  the  houfe  ;  "  and  rebuked 
Harry  for  afking,  in  his  fimple  way, — for  which 
we  ought  to  be  thankful — that  the  fervants  were 
killed,  or  the  gentlefolks  were  faved  ?  Nor 
could  young  Efmond  agree  in  the  Doctor's 
vehement  proteftations  to  my  lady,  when  he 
vifited  her    during    her   convalefcence,   that   the 
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malady  had  not  in  the  lead  impaired  her  charms, 
and  had  not  been  churl  enough  to  injure  the  fair 
features  of  the  Vifcountefs  of  Caftlewood,  whereas 
in  fpite  of  thefe  fine  fpeeches,  Harry  thought 
that  her  ladyfhip's  beauty  was  very  much  injured 
by  the  fmall-pox.  When  the  marks  of  the 
difeafe  cleared  away,  they  did  not,  it  is  true, 
leave  furrows  or  fears  on  her  face  (except  one, 
perhaps,  on  her  forehead  over  her  left  eyebrow)  ; 
but  the  delicacy  of  her  rofy  colour  and  com- 
plexion were  gone :  her  eyes  had  loft  their 
brilliancy,  her  hair  fell,  and  her  face  looked 
older.  It  was  as  if  a  coarfe  hand  had  rubbed 
off  the  delicate  tints  of  that  fweet  picture,  and 
brought  it,  as  one  has  feeii  unfkilful  painting- 
cleaners  do,  to  the  dead  colour.  Alfo,  it  muft 
be  owned,  that  for  a  year  or  two  after  the  malady, 
her  ladyfhip's  nofe  was  fwollen  and  redder. 

There  would  be  no  need  to  mention  thefe 
trivialities,  but  that  they  actually  influenced  many 
lives,  as  trifles  will  in  the  world  where  a  gnat 
often  plays  a  greater  part  than  an  elephant,  and  a 
mole-hill  as  we  know  in  King  William's  cafe,  can 
upfet  an  empire.  When  Tuhher  in  his  courtly 
way  (at  which  Harry  Efmond  always  chafed  and 

VOL.    T.  M 
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fpoke  fcornfully)  vowed  and  protefted  that  my 
lady's  face  was  none  the  worfe — the  lad  broke  out 
and  faid,  ff  It  is  worfe  :  and  my  miftrefs  is  not 
near  fo  handfome  as  fhe  was  ; "  on  which  poor 
Lady  Efmond  gave  a  rueful  fmile,  and  a  look 
into  a  little  Venice  glafs  fhe  had,  which  mowed 
her  I  fuppofe  that  v/hat  the  ftupid  hoy  faid  was 
only  too  true,  for  fhe  turned  away  from  the  glafs 
and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

The  fight  of  thefe  in  Efmond's  heart  always 
created  a  fort  of  rage  of  pity,  and  feeing  them 
on  the  face  of  the  lady  whom  he  loved  beft,  the 
young  blunderer  fank  down  on  his  knees,  and 
befought  her  to  pardon  him,  faying  that  he  was 
a  fool  and  an  idiot,  that  he  was  a  brute  to  make 
fuch  a  fpeech,  he  who  had  caufed  her  malady,  and 
Doctor  Turner  told  him  that  a  bear  he  was 
indeed,  and  a  bear  he  would  remain,  at  which 
fpeech  poor  young  Efmond  was  fo  dumb-ftricken 
that  he  did  not  even  growl. 

cc  He  is  my  bear,  and  I  will  not  have  him  baited, 
Doctor,"  my  lady  faid,  patting  her  hand  kindly 
on  the  boy's  head,  as  he  was  ftill  kneeling  at  her 
feet.  ff  How  your  hair  has  come  off!  And 
mine,  too,"  fhe  added  with  another  figh. 
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"It  is  not  for  myfelf  that  I  cared,"  my  lady 
laid  to  Harry,  when  the  Parfon  had  taken  his 
leave — "  but  am  I  very  much  changed  ?  Alas  ! 
I  fear  'tis  too  true." 

Cf  Madam,  you  have  the  dearer},  and  kindeft, 
and  fweeteft  face  in  the  world,  I  think,"  the  lad 
(aid  ;  and  indeed  he  thought  and  thinks  fo. 

11  Will  my  lord  think  fo  when  he  comes  back  ? " 
the  lady  afked  with  a  figh,  and  another  look  at 
her  Venice  glafs.  <c  Suppofe  he  mould  think  as 
you  do,  fir,  that  I  am  hideous — yes,  you  faid 
hideous — he  will  ceafe  to  care  for  me.  'Tis  all 
men  care  for  in  women,  our  little  beauty.  Why 
did  he  felecl  me  from  among  my  fitters  ?  'Twas 
only  for  that.  We  reign  but  for  a  day  or 
two :  and  be  fure  that  Vafhti  knew  Efther  was 
coming." 

"Madam,"  faid  Mr.  Efmond,  Cf  Ahafuerus 
was  the  Grand  Turk,  and  to  change  was  the 
manner  of  his  country  and  according  to  his 
law." 

"  You  are  all  Grand  Turks  for  that  matter," 
faid  my  lady,  "  or  would  be  if  you  could.  Come 
Frank,  come  my  child.      You  are  well,  praifed 

be  Heaven.      Tour  locks  are  not  thinned  by  this 
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dreadful  fmall-pox :  nor  your  poor  face  fcarred — 
is  it,  my  angel  ?  " 

Frank  began  to  fhout  and  whimper  at  the 
idea  of  fuch  a  misfortune.  From  the  very 
earlieft  time  the  young  lord  had  been  taught 
to  admire  his  beauty  by  his  mother :  and 
efteemed  it  as  highly  as  any  reigning  toafl  valued 
hers. 

One  day  as  he  himfelf  was  recovering  from  his 
fever  and  illnefs,  a  pang  of  fomething  like  fhame 
fhot  acrofs  young  Efmond's  breaft,  as  he 
remembered  that  he  had  never  once  during  his 
illnefs,  given  a  thought  to  the  poor  girl  at  the 
fmithy,  whofe  red  cheeks  but  a  month  ago  he 
had  been  fo  eager  to  fee.  Poor  Nancy  !  her 
cheeks  had  fhared  the  fate  of  rofes,  and  were 
withered  now.  She  had  taken  the  illnefs  on  the 
fame  day  with  Efmond — fhe  and  her  brother 
were  both  dead  of  the  fmall-pox,  and  buried 
under  the  Caftlewood  yew-trees.  There  was  no 
bright  face  looking  now  from  the  garden,  or 
to  cheer  the  old  fmith  at  his  lonely  firefide. 
Efmond  would  have  liked  to  have  kifTed  her  in 
her  fhroud,  (like  the  lafs  in  Mr.  Prior's  pretty 
poem  :)    but    fhe    refted    many    foot    below    the 
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ground,    when    Efmond    after    his    malady    firft 
trod  on  it. 

Doctor  Turner  brought  the  news  of  this 
calamity,  about  which  Harry  Efmond  longed  to 
afk,  but  did  not  like.  He  faid  almoft  the  whole 
village  had  been  ftricken  with  the  peftilence ; 
feventeen  perfons  were  dead  of  it,  among  them 
mentioning  the  names  of  poor  Nancy  and 
her  little  brother.  He  did  not  fail  to  fay  how 
thankful  we  furvivors  ought  to  be.  It  being 
this  man's  bufinefs  to  flatter  and  make  fermons, 
it  mud  be  owned  he  was  moft  induftrious  in  it, 
and  was  doing  the  one  or  the  other  all  day. 

And  fo  Nancy  was  gone ;  and  Harry  Efmond 
blufhed  that  he  had  not  a  fingle  tear  for  her,  and 
fell  to  compofing  an  elegy  in  Latin  verfes  over 
the  ruftick  little  beauty.  He  bade  the  Dryads 
mourn  and  the  river-nymphs  deplore  her.  As 
her  father  followed  the  calling  of  Vulcan,  he  faid 
that  furely  fhe  was  like  a  daughter  of  Venus, 
though  Sievewright's  wife  was  an  ugly  fhrew, 
as  he  remembered  to  have  heard  afterwards.  He 
made  a  long  face,  but,  in  truth,  felt  fcarcely  more 
forrowful  than  a  mute  at  a  funeral.  Thefe  firft 
paflions  of  men  and  women  are  moftly  abortive ; 
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and  are  dead  almoft  before  they  are  born. 
Efrnond  could  repeat,  to  his  laft  day,  fome  of 
the  doggrel  lines  in  which  his  mufe  bewailed  his 
pretty  lafs ;  not  without  fhame  to  remember 
how  bad  the  verfes  were,  and  how  good  he 
thought  them ;  how  falfe  the  grief,  and  yet 
how  he  was  rather  proud  of  it.  'Tis  an  error, 
furely,  to  talk  of  the  Simplicity  of  youth.  I 
think  no  perfons  are  more  hypocritical,  and 
have  a  more  affected  behaviour  to  one  another, 
than  the  young.  They  deceive  themfelves  and 
each  other  with  artifices  that  do  not  impofe 
upon  men  of  the  world  ;  and  fo  we  get  to 
underftand  truth  better,  and  grow  fimpler  as  we 
grow  older. 

When  my  lady  heard  of  the  fate  which  had 
befallen  poor  Nancy,  fhe  faid  nothing  fo  long  as 
Turner  was  by,  but  when  he  was  gone,  fhe  took 
Harry  Efmond's  hand  and  faid : 

cc  Harry,  I  beg  your  pardon  for  thofe  cruel 
words  I  ufed  on  the  night  you  were  taken  ill. 
I  am  mocked  at  the  fate  of  the  poor  creature, 
and  am  fure  that  nothing  had  happened  of  that 
with  which,  in  my  anger,  I  charged  you.  And 
the  very  firft  day  we  go  out,  you  mufl:  take  me 
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to  the  blackfmith,  and  we  muft  fee  if  there  is  any- 
thing I  can  do  to  confole  the  poor  old  man.  Poor 
man  !  to  lofe  both  his  children !  What  mould 
I  do  without  mine  !  " 

And  this  was,  indeed,  the  very  firft  walk 
which  my  lady  took,  leaning  on  Efmond's  arm, 
after  her  illnefs.  But  her  vifit  brought  no  confo- 
lation  to  the  old  father  ;  and  he  mowed  no 
foftnefs,  or  defire  to  fpeak.  ccThe  Lord  gave 
and  took  away,"  he  faid ;  and  he  knew  what  His 
fervant's  duty  was.  He  wanted  for  nothing — 
lefs  now  than  ever  before,  as  there  were  fewer 
mouths  to  feed.  He  wifhed  her  ladyfhip  and 
Matter  Efmond  good  morning — he  had  grown 
tall  in  his  illnefs,  and  was  but  very  little  marked; 
and  with  this,  and  a  furly  bow,  he  went  in  from 
the  fmithy  to  the  houfe,  leaving  my  lady  fome- 
what  filenced  and  fhamefaced,  at  the  door.  He 
had  a  handfome  ftoneput  up  for  his  two  children, 
which  may  be  feen  in  Caftlewood  church-yard  to 
this  very  day  ;  and  before  a  year  was  out,  his 
own  name  was  upon  the  ftone.  In  the  prefence  of 
Death,  that  fovereign  ruler,  a  woman's  coquetry 
is  feared ;  and  her  jealoufy  will  hardly  pafs  the 
boundaries  of  that  grim  kingdom.     'Tis  entirely 
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of  the  earth,  that  pafTion,  and  expires  in  the  cold 
blue  air,  beyond  our  fphere. 

At  length,  when  the  danger  was  quite  over,  it 

was  announced   that  my  lord  and  his  daughter 

would    return.     Efmond    well    remembered    the 

day.      The  lady,  his  miftrefs,  was  in  a  flurry  of 

fear :    before  my  lord  came,   me  went  into  her 

room,  and  returned  from  it  with  reddened  cheeks. 

Her  fate  was  about  to  be  decided.     Her  beauty 

was  gone — was  her  reign,  too,  over  ?     A  minute 

would   fay.       My    lord    came    riding    over   the 

bridge — he  could  be  feen  from  the  great  window, 

clad  in  fcarlet,  and  mounted  on  his  grey  hackney 

— his  little  daughter  ambled  by  him  in  a  bright 

riding-drefs  of  blue,  on  a  fhining  chefnut  horfe. 

My  lady  leaned  againft  the  great  mantel-piece, 

looking   on,  with   one  hand  on  her  heart — fhe 

feemed  only  the  more  pale  for  thofe  red  marks 

on   either   cheek.     She  put  her  handkerchief  to 

her  eyes,  and  withdrew  it,  laughing  hyfterically — 

the  cloth  was  quite  red  with  the  rouge  when  me 

took  it  away.     She  ran  to  her  room  again,  and 

came  back  with  pale  cheeks  and  red  eyes — her 

fon    in    her    hand  — juft    as    my   lord    entered, 

accompanied  by  young  Efmond,  who  had  gone 
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out  to  meet  his  protector,  and  to  hold  his  ftirrup 
as  he  defcended  from  horfeback. 

"  What,  Harry,  boy  ! "  my  lord  faid,  good- 
naturedly,  "  you  look  as  gaunt  as  a  greyhound. 
The  fmall-pox  hafn't  improved  your  beauty,  and 
your  fide  of  the  houfe  hadn't  never  too  much  of 
it— ho,  ho!  " 

And  he  laughed,  and  fprang  to  the  ground 
with  no  fmall  agility,  looking  handfome  and  red, 
with  a  jolly  face  and  brown  hair,  like  a  beef- 
eater ;  Efmond  kneeling  again,  as  foon  as  his 
patron  had  defcended,  performed  his  homage, 
and  then  went  to  greet  the  little  Beatrix,  and 
help  her  from  her  horfe. 

<c  Fie  !  how  yellow  you  look,"  fhe  faid  ;  <c  and 
there  are  one,  two,  red  holes  in  your  face ;  " 
which,  indeed,  was  very  true  ;  Harry  Efmond's 
harfh  countenance  bearing,  as  long  as  it  continued 
to  be  a  human  face,  the  marks  of  the  difeafe. 

My  lord  laughed  again,  in  high  good  humour. 

(C  D — ■ —  it!  "  faid  he,  with  one  of  his  ufual 
oaths,  "  the  little  flut  fees  everything.  She  faw 
the  Dowager's  paint  t'other  day,  and  afked  her 
why  fhe  wore  that  red  ftuff — didn't  you,  Trix  ? 
and  the  tower  ;  and  St.  James's  ;   and  the  play  ; 
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and  the  Prince  George,  and  the  Princefs  Ann — 
didn't  you,  Trix  ?  " 

"  They  are  both  very  fat,  and  fmelt  of 
brandy,"  the  child  faid. 

Papa  roared  with  laughing. 

"  Brandy  !  "  he  faid.  cc  And  how  do  you 
know,  Mifs  Pert  ?  " 

"Becaufe  your  lordfhip  fmells  of  it  after 
fupper,  when  I  embrace  you  before  you  go  to 
bed,"  faid  the  young  lady,  who,  indeed,  was  as 
pert  as  her  father  faid,  and  looked  as  beautiful 
a  little  gipfy  as  eyes  ever  gazed  on. 

lc  And  now  for  my  lady,"  faid  my  lord,  going 
up  the  flairs,  and  paffing  under  the  tapeftry 
curtain  that  hung  before  the  drawing-room  door. 
Efmond  remembered  that  noble  figure  hand- 
fomely  arrayed  in  fcarlet.  Within  the  laft  few 
months  he  himfelf  had  grown  from  a  boy  to  be  a 
man,  and  with  his  figure,  his  thoughts  had  mot 
up,  and  grown  manly. 

My  lady's  countenance,  of  which  Harry  Efmond 
was  accuftomed  to  watch  the  changes,  and  with  a 
folicitous  affection  to  note  and  interpret  the  figns 
of  gladnefs  or  care,  wore  a  fad  and  depreffed  look 
for  many  weeks  after  her  lord's  return  ;  during 
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which  it  Teemed  as  if,  by  carefTes  and  entreaties, 
fhe  llrove  to  win  him  back  from  fome  ill-humour 
he  had,  and  which  he  did  not  choofe  to  throw  off. 
In  her  eagernefs  to  pleafe  him  fhe  practifed  a 
hundred  of  thofe  arts  which  had  formerly  charmed 
him,  but  which  feemed  now  to  have  loft  their 
potency.  Her  fongs  did  not  amufe  him  ;  and 
fhe  hufhed  them  and  the  children  when  in  his 
prefence.  My  lord  fat  filent  at  his  dinner, 
drinking  greatly,  his  lady  oppofite  to  him  look- 
ing furtively  at  his  face,  though  alfo  fpeechlefs. 
Her  filence  annoyed  him  as  much  as  her  fpeech  ; 
and  he  would  peevifhly,  and  with  an  oath,  afk 
her  why  fhe  held  her  tongue  and  looked  fo  glum, 
or  he  would  roughly  check  her  when  fpeaking, 
and  bid  her  not  talk  nonfenfe.  It  feemed  as  if, 
fince  his  return,  nothing  fhe  could  do  or  fay 
could  pleafe  him. 

When  a  mailer  and  miftrefs  are  at  Ilrife  in  a 
houfe,  the  fubordinates  in  the  family  take  the  one 
fide  or  the  other.  Harry  Efmond  flood  in  fo 
great  fear  of  my  lord,  that  he  would  run  a  league 
barefoot  to  do  a  meffage  for  him;  but  his  attach- 
ment for  Lady  Efmond  was  fuch  a  paffion  of 
grateful  regard,  that  to  fpare  her  a  grief,  or  to 
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do  her  a  fervice,  he  would  have  given  his  life 
daily;  and  it  was  by  the  very  depth  and  intenfity 
of  this  regard  that  he  began  to  divine  how 
unhappy  his  adored  lady's  life  was,  and  that  a 
fecret  care  (for  me  never  fpoke  of  her  anxieties) 
was  weighing  upon  her. 

Can  any  one,  who  has  pafTed  through  the  world 
and  watched  the  nature  of  men  and  women  there, 
doubt  what  had  befallen  her  ?  I  have  feen,  to  be 
fure,  fome  people  carry  down  with  them  into  old 
age  the  actual  bloom  of  their  youthful  love,  and 
I  know  that  Mr.  Thomas  Parr  lived  to  be  a 
hundred  and  fixty  years  old.  But,  for  all  that, 
threefcore  and  ten  is  the  age  of  men,  and  few  get 
beyond  it  ;  and  'tis  certain  that  a  man  who 
marries  for  mere  beaux  yeux,  as  my  lord  did, 
confiders  his  part  of  the  contract  at  end  when  the 
woman  ceafes  to  fulfil  hers,  and  his  love  does 
not  furvive  her  beauty.  I  know  'tis  often  other- 
wife,  I  fay  ;  and  can  think  (as  mod  men  in  their 
own  experience  may)  of  many  a  houfe,  where, 
lighted  in  early  years,  the  fainted  lamp  of  love 
hath  never  been  extinguifhed  ;  but  fo  there  is 
Mr.  Parr,  and  fo  there  is  the  great  giant  at  the 
fair  that  is  eight  feet  high — exceptions  to  men 
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— and  that  poor  lamp  whereof  I  fpeak  that  lights 
at  firft  the  nuptial  chamber  is  extinguifhed  by  a 
hundred  winds  and  draughts  down  the  chimney, 
or  fputters  out  for  want  of  feeding.  And 
then — and  then  it  is  Chloe,  in  the  dark,  ftark 
av/ake,  and  Strephon  fnoring  unheeding ;  or 
vice  verfd,  'tis  poor  Strephon  that  has  married 
a  heartlefs  jilt  and  awoke  out  of  that  abfurd  vifion 
of  conjugal  felicity,  which  was  to  laft  for  ever, 
and  is  over  like  any  other  dream.  One  and  other 
has  made  his  bed,  and  fo  muft  lie  in  it,  until 
that  final  day,  when  life  ends,  and  they  fleep 
feparate. 

About  this  time  young  Efmond,  who  had  a 
knack  of  ftringing  verfes,  turned  fome  of  Ovid's 
epiftles  into  rhymes,  and  brought  them  to  his 
lady  for  her  delectation.  Thofe  which  treated 
of  forfaken  women  touched  her  immenfely, 
Harry  remarked  ;  and  when  CEnone  called  after 
Paris,  and  Medea  bade  Jafon  come  back  again, 
the  lady  of  Caftlewood  fighed  and  faid  fhe 
thought  that  part  of  the  verfes  was  the  moll 
pleafmg.  Indeed,  fhe  would  have  chopped  up 
the  Dean,  her  old  father,  in  order  to  bring  her 
hufband  back   again.      But  her  beautiful    Jafon 
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was  gone,  as  beautiful  Jafons  will  go,  and  the 
poor  enchantrefs  had  never  a  fpell  to  keep  him. 

My  lord  was  only  fulky  as  long  as  his  wife's 
anxious  face  or  behaviour  feemed  to  upbraid 
him.  When  me  had  got  to  matter  thefe,  and  to 
mow  an  outwardly  cheerful  countenance  and 
behaviour,  her  hufband's  good  humour  returned 
partially,  and  he  fwore  and  ftormed  no  longer  at 
dinner,  but  laughed  fometimes  and  yawned  unre- 
strainedly ;  abfenting  himfelf  often  from  home, 
inviting  more  company  thither,  pafling  the  greater 
part  of  his  days  in  the  hunting-field,  or  over  the 
bottle  as  before ;  but,  with  this  difference,  that 
the  poor  wife  could  no  longer  fee  now,  as  me 
had  done  formerly,  the  light  of  love  kindled  in 
his  eyes.  He  was  with  her,  but  that  flame  was 
out ;  and  that  once  welcome  beacon  no  more 
fhone  there. 

What  were  this  lady's  feelings  when  forced  to 
admit  the  truth  whereof  her  foreboding  glafs  had 
given  her  only  too  true  warning,  that  with  her 
beauty  her  reign  had  ended,  and  the  days  of  her  love 
were  over  ?  What  does  a  feaman  do  in  a  ftorm  if 
malt  and  rudder  are  carried  away  ?  He  mips  a  jury- 
maft,  and  {leers  as  he  beft  can  with  an  oar.  What 
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happens  if  your  roof  falls  in  a  tempeft  ?  After 
the  firft  ftun  of  the  calamity  the  fufferer  (tarts  up, 
gropes  around  to  fee  that  the  children  are  fafe, 
and  puts  them  under  a  (lied  out  of  the  rain.  If 
the  palace  burns  down,  you  take  fhelter  in  the 
barn.  What  man's  life  is  not  overtaken  by  one 
or  more  of  thefe  tornadoes  that  fend  us  out  of 
the  courfe,  and  fling  us  on  rocks  to  fhelter  as  beft 
we  may  ? 

When  Lady  Caftlewood  found  that  her  great 
fhip  had  gone  down,  me  began  as  beft  fhe  might, 
after  fhe  had  rallied  from  the  efTed  of  the  lofs,  to 
put  out  fmall  ventures  of  happinefs ;  and  hope 
for  little  gains  and  returns,  as  a  merchant  on 
'Change,  indocilis  pauperiem  patiy  having  loft  his 
thoufands,  embarks  a  few  guineas  upon  the  next 
fhip.  She  laid  out  her  all  upon  her  children, 
indulging  them  beyond  all  meafure,  as  was 
inevitable  with  one  of  her  kindnefs  of  difpofition  ; 
giving  all  her  thoughts  to  their  welfare,— learn- 
ing, that  fhe  might  teach  them,  and  improving 
her  own  many  natural  gifts  and  feminine  accom- 
plifhments  that  fhe  might  impart  them  to  her 
young  ones.  To  be  doing  good  for  fome  one 
elfe,  is  the  life  of  moft  good  women.     They  are 
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exuberant  of  kindnefs,  as  it  were,  and  mufr 
impart  it  to  fome  one.  She  made  herfelf  a  good 
fcholar  of  French,  Italian  and  Latin,  having  been 
grounded  in  thefe  by  her  father  in  her  youth : 
hiding  thefe  gifts  from  her  hufband  out  of  fear, 
perhaps,  that  they  mould  offend  him,  for  my 
lord  was  no  bookman,  —  pifh'd  and  pfha'd  at 
the  notion  of  learned  ladies,  and  would  have 
been  angry  that  his  wife  could  conftrue  out  of  a 
Latin  book  of  which  he  could  fcarce  underftand 
two  words.  Young  Efmond  was  ufher  or  houfe 
tutor,  under  her  or  over  her  as  it  might  happen. 
During  my  lord's  many  abfences,  thefe  fchool- 
days  would  go  on  uninterruptedly  :  the  mother 
and  daughter  learning  with  furprifing  quick- 
nefs ;  the  latter  by  fits  and  ftarts  only,  and  as 
fuited  her  wayward  humour.  As  for  the  little 
lord,  it  muft  be  owned  that  he  took  after  his 
father  in  the  matter  of  learning, — liked  marbles, 
and  play,  and  the  great  horfe,  and  the  little  one 
which  his  father  brought  him,  and  on  which  he 
took  him  out  a-hunting,  a  great  deal  better  than 
Corderius  and  Lily  ;  marfhalled  the  village  boys, 
and  had  a  little  court  of  them,  already  flogging 
them,   and    domineering  over  them  with  a  fine 
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imperious  fpirit  that  made  his  father  laugh  when 
he  beheld  it,  and  his  mother  fondly  warn  him. 
The  cook  had  a  fon,  the  woodman  had  two,  the 
big  lad  at  the  porter's  lodge  took  his  cuffs  and 
his  orders.  Doctor  Turner  faid  he  was  a  young 
nobleman  of  gallant  fpirit ;  and  Harry  Efmond, 
who  was  his  tutor,  and  eight  years  his  little 
lordmip's  fenior,  had  hard  work  fometimes  to 
keep  his  own  temper,  and  hold  his  authority  over 
his  rebellious  little  chief  and  kinfman. 

In  a  couple  of  years  after  that  calamity  had 
befallen  which  had  robbed  Lady  Caftlewood  of  a 
little — a  very  little — of  her  beauty,  and  her  care- 
lefs  hufband's  heart  (if  the  truth  muff  be  told, 
my  lady  had  found  not  only  that  her  reign  was 
over,  but  that  her  fuccefTor  was  appointed,  a 
Princefs  of  a  noble  houfe  in  Drury  Lane  fome- 
where,  who  was  inftalled  and  vifited  by  my  lord 
at  the  town  eight  miles  off — pudet  lute  opprobria 
dicere  nobis') — a  great  change  had  taken  place  in 
her  mind,  which,  by  ffruggles  only  known  to 
herfelf,  at  leaft  never  mentioned  to  any  one,  and 
unfufpecled  by  the  perfon  who  caufed  the  pain  fhe 
endured — had  been  fchooled  into  fuch  a  condition 
as    fhe    could    not   very    likely    have    imagined 
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poffible    a    fcore    of    months    fince,    before   her 
misfortunes  had  begun. 

She  had   oldened  in   that  time  as  people   do 
who    fuffer    filently    great    mental    pain :     and 
learned    much    that    me    had    never    fufpected 
before.     She  was  taught  by  that  better  teacher 
Misfortune.       A    child,    the    mother   of    other 
children,    but   two   years  back,   her  lord  was  a 
God  to  her  ;  his  words  her  law  ;  his  fmile  her 
funfhine  ;    his    lazy    common-places  liftened   to 
eagerly,   as  if  they  were  words  of  wifdom — all 
his   wifhes    and    freaks    obeyed   with    a   fervile 
devotion.     She  had  been  my  lord's  chief  flave 
and  blind  worfhipper.     Some  women  bear  farther 
than  this,  and  fubmit  not  only  to  negledl  but  to 
unfaithfulnefs  too — but  here  this  lady's  allegiance 
had  failed  her.     Her  {pint  rebelled  and  difowned 
any  more  obedience.      Firft  fhe  had  to  bear  in 
fecret  the  paflion   of  lofing  the  adored  object; 
then  to  get  a  farther  initiation,  and  to  find  this 
worfhipped  being  was  but  a  clumfy  idol :  then  to 
admit    the    filent    truth,    that    it   was    fhe   was 
fuperior,  and  not  the  monarch  her  matter  :   that 
fhe  had  thoughts  which  his  brains  could  never 
mafter,  and  was  the    better  of  the  two ;    quite 
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feparate  from  my  lord  although  tied  to  him,  and 
bound  as  almoft  all  people  (fave  a  very  happy 
few)  to  work  all  her  life  alone.  My  lord  fat  in 
his  chair,  laughing  his  laugh,  cracking  his  joke, 
his  face  flushing  with  wine — my  lady  in  her 
place  over  againft  him — he  never  fufpecting  that 
his  fuperior  was  there,  in  the  calm  refigned  lady 
cold  of  manner,  with  downcafr.  eyes.  When  he 
was  merry  in  his  cups,  he  would  make  jokes  about 

her  coldnefs,  and,  Ci  D ■  it,  now  my  lady  is 

gone,  we  will  have  t'other  bottle,"  he  would  fay. 
He  was  frank  enough  in  telling  his  thoughts, 
fuch  as  they  were.  There  was  little  myftery 
about  my  lord's  words  or  actions.  His  fair 
Rofamond  did  not  live  in  a  labyrinth,  like  the 
lady  of  Mr.  Addifon's  opera,  but  paraded  with 
painted  cheeks  and  a  tipfy  retinue  in  the  country 
town.  Had  me  a  mind  to  be  revenged,  Lady 
Caftlewood  could  have  found  the  way  to  her 
rival's  houfe  eafily  enough ;  and  if  fhe  had  come 
with  bowl  and  dagger  would  have  been  routed 
off  the  ground  by  the  enemy,  with  a  volley  of 
Billingfgate,  which  the  fair  perlbn  always  kept 
by  her. 

Meanwhile,  it  has  been  faid,  that  for  Harry 
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Efmond  his    benefactrefs's    fweet   face   had   loft 
none  of  its  charms.     It  had  always  the  kindeft  of 
looks  and  fmiles  for  him — fmiles,  not  fo  gay  and 
artlefs  perhaps  as  thofe  which  Lady  Caftlewood 
had  formerly  worn,  when,  a  child  herfelf,  playing 
with  her  children,   her   hufband's  pleafure    and 
authority  were  all  fhe  thought  of;    but  out  of 
her  griefs  and  cares,  as  will  happen  I  think  when 
thefe  trials  fall  upon  a  kindly  heart,   and  are  not 
too  unbearable,  grew  up  a  number  of  thoughts 
and    excellences   which    had     never    come    into 
exiftence,   had  not   her  forrow  and  misfortunes 
engendered  them.     Sure,  occafion    is  the  father 
of  mod:  that  is  good  in  us.     As  you  have  feen 
the    awkward    fingers    and   clumfy    tools    of   a 
prifoner  cut  and   fafhion  the  moft  delicate  little 
pieces  of   carved  work ;    or    achieve    the    moft 
prodigious  underground  labours,  and  cut  through 
walls  of  mafonry,  and  faw  iron  bars  and  fetters ; 
'tis  misfortune  that  awakens  ingenuity,  or  forti- 
tude, or  endurance,  in  hearts  where  thefe  qualities 
had  never  come  to  life  but  for  the  circumftance 
which  gave  them  a  being. 

"  'Twas     after    Jafon    left   her,    no    doubt,'* 
Lady    Caftlewood   once   faid   with    one   of   her 
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fmiles  to  young  Efmond  (who  was  reading  to 
her  a  verfion  of  certain  lines  out  of  Euripides) 
<c  that  Medea  became  a  learned  woman,  and  a 
great  enchantrefs." 

(i  And  fhe  could  conjure  the  ftars  out  of 
Heaven,"  the  young  tutor  added,  "but  fhe  could 
not  bring  Jafon  back  again." 

<{  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  afked  my  lady,  very 
angry. 

"  Indeed  I  mean  nothing,"  faid  the  other, 
<c  fave  what  I've  read  in  books.  What  mould 
I  know  about  fuch  matters  ?  I  have  feen  no 
woman  fave  you  and  little  Beatrix,  and  the 
parfon's  wife  and  my  late  miftrefs,  and  your 
ladyfhip's  woman  here." 

cc  The  men  who  wrote  your  books,"  fays  my 
lady,  <c  your  Horaces,  and  Ovids,  and  Virgils,  as 
far  as  I  know  of  them,  all  thought  ill  of  us,  as 
all  the  heroes  they  wrote  about  ufed  us  bafely. 
We  were  bred  to  be  (laves  always  ;  and  even  of 
our  own  times,  as  you  are  ftill  the  only  law- 
givers, I  think  our  fermons  feem  to  fay  that 
the  belt  woman  is  fhe  who  bears  her  matter's 
chains  moft  gracefully.  'Tis  a  pity  there  are 
no  nunneries  permitted  by  our  church :   Beatrix 
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and    I    would  fly  to  one,  and  end  our  days  in 
peace  there  away  from  you." 

"  And  is  there  no  flavery  in  a  convent  ?  "  fays 
Efmond. 

iC  At  leaft  if  women  are  flaves  there,  no  one 
fees  them,"  anfwered  the  lady.  <c  They  don't 
work  in  ftreet-gangs  with  the  publick  to  jeer 
them  :  and  if  they  furTer,  fuffer  in  private.  Here 
comes  my  lord  home  from  hunting.  Take  away  . 
the  books.  My  lord  does  not  love  to  fee  them. 
Leffons  are  over  for  to-day,  Mr.  Tutor."  And 
with  a  curtfey  and  a  fmile  me  would  end  this  fort 
of  colloquy. 

Indeed  cc  Mr.  Tutor,"  as  my  lady  called 
Efmond,  had  now  bufmefs  enough  on  his  hands 
in  Caftlewood  Houfe.  He  had  three  pupils,  his 
lady  and  her  two  children,  at  whofe  lefTbns  (he 
would  always  be  prefent :  befides  writing  my 
lord's  letters,  and  arranging  his  accompts  for  him 
— when  thefe  could  be  got  from  Efmond's  indo- 
lent patron. 

Of  the  pupils  the  two  young  people  were  but 
lazy  fcholars,  and  as  my  lady  would  admit  no 
difcipline  fuch  as  was  then  in  ufe,  my  lord's  fon 
only  learned  what  he  liked,  which  was  but  little, 
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and  never  to  his  life's  end  could  be  got  to  conftrue 
more  than  fix  lines  of  Virgil.  Miftrefs  Beatrix 
chattered  French  prettily  from  a  very  early  age  ; 
and  fang  fweetly,  but  this  was  from  her  mother's 
teaching — not  Harry  Efmond's,  who  could  fcarce 
diftinguifh  between  Green  Sleeves  and  Lillabullero; 
although  he  had  no  greater  delight  in  life  than  to 
hear  the  ladies  fing.  He  fees  them  now,  (will  he 
ever  forget  them  ?)  as  they  ufed  to  fit  together  of 
the  fummer  evenings — the  two  golden  heads  over 
the  page — the  child's  little  hand  and  the  mother's 
beating  the  time,  with  their  voices  rifing  and 
falling  in  unifon. 

But  if  the  children  were  carelefs,  'twas  a 
wonder  how  eagerlv  the  mother  learned  from  her 
young  tutor — and  taught  him  too.  The  happieft 
inftinctive  faculty  was  this  lady's — a  faculty  for 
difcerning  latent  beauties  and  hidden  graces  of 
books,  efpecially  books  of  poetry,  as  in  a  walk 
fhe  would  fpy  out  field  flowers  and  make  pofies 
of  them,  fuch  as  no  other  hand  could.  She 
was  a  critick  not  by  reafon  but  by  feeling ; 
the  fweeteft  commentator  of  thofe  books  they 
read  together :  and  the  happieft  hours  of 
young  Efmond's  life,   perhaps,  were  thofe  paft 
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in    the  company  of  this  kind  miftrefs  and  her 
children. 

Thefe  happy  days  were  to  end  foon,  however  ; 
and  it  was  by  the  Lady  Caftlewood's  own  decree 
that  they  were  brought  to  a  conclufion.  It 
happened  about  Chriftmas-time,  Harry  Efmond 
being  now  paft  fixteen  years  of  age,  that  his  old 
comrade,  adverfary,  and  friend,  Tom  Turner, 
returned  from  his  fchool  in  London,  a  fair,  well- 
grown,  and  fturdy  lad,  who  was  about  to  enter 
college,  with  an  exhibition  from  his  fchool,  and  a 
profped  of  after  promotion  in  the  church.  Tom 
Turner's  talk  was  of  nothing  but  Cambridge  now  : 
and  the  boys,  who  were  good  friends,  examined 
each  other  eagerly  about  their  progrefs  in  books. 
Tom  had  learned  fome  Greek  and  Hebrew, 
befides  Latin  in  which  he  was  pretty  well  fkilled, 
and  alfo  had  given  himfelf  to  mathematical  ftudies 
under  his  father's  guidance,  who  was  a  proficient 
in  thofe  fciences,  of  which  Efmond  knew  nothing, 
nor  could  he  write  Latin  fo  well  as  Tom,  though 
he  could  talk  it  better,  having  been  taught  by  his 
dear  friend  the  Jefuit  Father,  for  whofe  memory 
the  lad  ever  retained  the  warmeft  affection, 
reading  his  books,  keeping  his  fwords  clean  in 
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the  little  crypt  where  the  Father  had  fhown  them 
to  Efmond  on  the  night  of  his  vifit ;  and  often  of 
a  night,  fitting  in  the  chaplain's  room,  which  he 
inhabited,  over  his  books,  his  verfes,  and  rubbifh, 
with  which  the  lad  occupied  himfelf,  he  would 
look  up  at  the  window  thinking  he  wifhed  it 
might  open  and  let  in  the  good  Father.  He 
had  come  and  pafTed  away  like  a  dream  :  but  for 
the  fwords  and  books  Harry  might  almoft  think 
the  Father  was  an  imagination  of  his  mind — and 
for  two  letters  which  had  come  to  him,  one  from 
abroad  full  of  advice  and  affection,  another  foon 
after  he  had  been  confirmed  by  the  Bifhop  of 
Hexton,  in  which  Father  Holt  deplored  his  falling 
away.  But  Harry  Efmond  felt  fo  confident  now 
of  his  being  in  the  right,  and  of  his  own  powers 
as  a  cafuift,  that  he  thought  he  was  able  to  face 
the  Father  himfelf  in  argument,  and  poflibly 
convert  him. 

To  work  upon  the  faith  of  her  young  pupil, 
Efmond's  kind  miftrefs  fent  to  the  library  of  her 
father  the  Dean,  who  had  been  diftinguifhed  in 
the  difputes  of  the  late  king's  reign ;  and,  an  old 
foldier  now,  had  hung  up  his  weapons  of  contro- 
verfy.      Thefe   he  took  down  from  his  fhelves 
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willingly  for  young  Efrnond,  whom  he  benefited 
by  his  own  perfonal  advice  and  inftruction.  It 
did  not  require  much  perfuafion  to  induce  the 
boy  to  worfhip  with  his  beloved  miftrefs.  And 
the  good  old  nonjuring  Dean  flattered  himfelf 
with  a  converfion  which  in  truth  was  owing  to 
a  much  gentler  and  fairer  perfuader. 

Under  her  ladyfhip's  kind  eyes  (my  lord's 
being  fealed  in  deep  pretty  generally),  Efmond 
read  many  volumes  of  the  works  of  the  famous 
Britim  Divines  of  the  laft  age,  and  was  familiar 
with  Wake  and  Sherlock,  with  Stillingfleet  and 
Patrick.  His  miftrefs  never  tired  to  liften  or  to 
read,  to  purfue  the  text  with  fond  comments,  to 
urge  thofe  points  which  her  fancy  dwelt  on  moft, 
or  her  reafon  deemed  moft  important.  Since  the 
death  of  her  father  the  Dean,  this  lady  hath 
admitted  a  certain  latitude  of  theological  reading, 
which  her  orthodox  father  would  never  have 
allowed;  his  favourite  writers  appealing  more 
to  reafon  and  antiquity  than  to  the  pafTions 
or  imaginations  of  their  readers,  fo  that  the 
works  of  Bifhop  Taylor,  nay,  thofe  of  Mr. 
Baxter  and  Mr.  Law,  have  in  reality,  found 
more    favour  with    my  Lady  Caftlewood,   than 
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the  feverer  volumes  of  our  great  Englifh  fchool- 
men. 

In  later  life,  at  the  Univerfity,  Efmond  re- 
opened the  controverfy,  and  purfued  it  in  a  very 
different  manner,  when  his  patrons  had  deter- 
mined for  him  that  he  was  to  embrace  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  life.  But  though  his  miftrefs's  heart 
was  in  this  calling,  his  own  never  was  much. 
After  that  firft  fervour  of  fimple  devotion,  which 
his  beloved  Jefuit-prieft  had  infpired  in  him, 
fpeculative  theology  took  but  little  hold  upon 
the  young  man's  mind.  When  his  early  cre- 
dulity was  difturbed,  and  his  faints  and  virgins 
taken  out  of  his  worfhip,  to  rank  little  higher 
than  die  divinities  of  Olympus,  his  belief  became 
acquiefcence  rather  than  ardour  ;  and  he  made  his 
mind  up  to  afTume  the  caffock  and  bands,  as 
another  man  does  to  wear  a  breaftplate  and  jack- 
boots, or  to  mount  a  merchant's  defk,  for 
a  livelihood,  and  from  obedience  and  neceflity, 
rather  than  from  choice.  There  were  fcores 
of  fuch  men  in  Mr.  Efmond's  time  at  the 
univerfities,  who  were  going  to  the  church  with 
no  better  calling  than  his. 

When    Thos.  Turner  was  gone,  a  feding  of 
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no  fmall  depreffion  and  difquiet  fell  upon  young 
Efmond,  of  which,  though  he  did  not  complain, 
his  kind  miftrefs  muft  have  divined  the  caufe  :  for 
foon  after  fhe  mowed  not  only  that  me  under- 
ftood  the  reafon  of  Harry's  melancholy,  but 
could  provide  a  remedy  for  it.  Her  habit  was 
thus  to  watch,  unobfervedly,  thofe  to  whom  duty 
or  affection  bound  her,  and  to  prevent  their 
defigns,  or  to  fulfil  them,  when  fhe  had  the 
power.  It  was  this  lady's  difpofition  to  think 
kindneffes,  and  devife  filent  bounties,  and  to 
fcheme  benevolence  for  thofe  about  her.  We 
take  fuch  goodnefs,  for  the  moft  part,  as  if  it 
was  our  due  ;  the  Marys  who  bring  ointment  for 
our  feet  get  but  little  thanks.  Some  of  us  never 
feel  this  devotion  at  all,  or  are  moved  by  it  to 
gratitude  or  acknowledgment ;  others  only  recal 
it  years  after,  when  the  days  are  part,  in  which 
thofe  fweet  kindneffes  were  fpent  on  us,  and  we 
offer  back  our  return  for  the  debt  by  a  poor 
tardy  payment  of  tears.  Then  forgotten  tones 
of  love  recur  to  us,  and  kind  glances  fhine  out 
of  the  paft — Oh  fo  bright  and  clear  ! — Oh  fo 
longed  after  ! — becaufe  they  are  out  of  reach  ;  as 
holiday  mufick  from  withinfide  a  prifon  wall — or 
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funfhine  feen  through  the  bars ;  more  prized 
becaufe  unattainable — more  bright  becaufe  of  the 
contraft  of  prefent  darknefs  and  folitude,  whence 
there  is  no  efcape. 

All  the  notice,  then,  which  Lady  Caftlewood 
feemed  to  take  of  Harry  Efmond's  melancholy, 
upon  Tom  Turner's  departure,  was  by  a  gaiety, 
unufual  to  her,  to  attempt  to  difpel  his  gloom. 
She  made  his  three  fcholars  (herfelf  being  the 
chief  one),  more  cheerful  than  ever  they  had 
been  before,  and  more  docile  too,  all  of  them 
learning  and  reading  much  more  than  they  had 
been  accuftomed  to  do.  <c  For  who  knows," 
faid  the  lady,  cf  what  may  happen,  and  whether  we 
may  be  able  to  keep  fuch  a  learned  tutor  long  ?  " 

Frank  Efmond  faid  he  for  his  part  did  not 
want  to  learn  any  more,  and  Coufm  Harry  might 
fhut  up  his  book  whenever  he  liked,  if  he  would 
come  out  a-fifhingr :  and  little  Beatrix  declared 
fhe  would  fend  for  Tom  Turner,  and  he  would 
be  glad  enough  to  come  to  Caftlewood,  if  Harry 
chofe  to  go  away. 

At  laft  comes  a  meflenger  from  Winchefttr 
one  day,  bearer  of  a  letter,  with  a  great  black  feal, 
from  the  Dean  there,  to  fay  that  his  fifter  was 
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dead,  and  had  left  her  fortune  of  £2000  among 
her  fix  nieces,  the  Dean's  daughters  ;  and  many  a 
time  fince  has  Harry  Efmond  recalled  the  flufhed 
face  and  eao-er  look  wherewith,  after  this  intelli- 
gence,  his  kind  lady  regarded  him.  She  did  not 
pretend  to  any  grief  about  the  deceafed  relative, 
from  whom  fhe  and  her  family  had  been  many 
years  parted. 

When  my  lord  heard  of  the  news,  he  alfo  did 
not  make  any  very  long  face.  cc  The  money  will 
come  very  handy  to  furnifh  the  mufick-room  and 
the  cellar,  v/hich  is  getting  low,  and  buy  your 
ladyfhip  a  coach  and  a  couple  of  horfes  that  will 
do  indifferent  to  ride  or  for  the  coach.  And 
Beatrix,  you  fhall  have  a  fpinnet ;  and  Frank, 
you  fhall  have  a  little  horfe  from  Hexton  Fair ; 
and  Harry,  you  fhall  have  five  pound  to  buy 
fome  books,"  faid  my  lord,  who  was  generous 
with  his  own,  and,  indeed,  with  other  folks' 
money.  iC  I  wifh  your  aunt  would  die  once  a 
year,  Rachel ;  we  could  fpend  your  money,  and 
all  your  fitters',  too." 

<f  I  have  but  one  aunt — and — and  I  have 
another  ufe  for  the  money,  my  lord,"  fays  my 
lady,  turning  very  red. 
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<c 


Another  ufe,  my  dear  ;  and  what  do  you 
know  about  money  ?  "  cries  my  lord.  <c  And 
what  the  devil  is  there  that  I  don't  give  you 
which  you  want  ?  " 

<c  I  intend  to  give  this  money — can't  you 
fancy  how,  my  lord  ?  " 

My  lord  fwore  one  of  his  large  oaths  that  he 
did  not  know  in  the  leaft  what  me  meant. 

"  I  intend  it  for  Harry  Efmond  to  go  to 
College. — Coufin  Harry,"  fays  my  lady,  ccyou 
muftn't  ftay  longer  in  this  dull  place,  but  make  a 
name  to  yourfelf,  and  for  us  too,  Harry." 

tf  D — n  it,  Harry's  well  enough  here,"  fays 
my  lord,  for  a  moment  looking  rather  fulky. 

"  Is  Harry  going  away  ?  You  don't  mean  to 
fay  you  will  go  away  ?  "  cry  out  .  Frank  and 
Beatrix  at  one  breath. 

"  But  he  will  come  back :  and  this  will  always 
be  his  home,"  cries  my  lady,  with  blue  eyes 
looking  a  celeftial  kindnefs  :  (C  and  his  fcholars 
will  always  love  him  ;  won't  they  ?  " 

<c  By  G — d,  Rachel,  you're  a  good  woman  !  " 
fays  my  lord,  feizing  my  lady's  hand,  at  which 
fhe  blufhed  very  much,  and  fhrank  back,  putting 
her  children  before  her.      fC  I  wifh  you  joy,  my 
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kinfman,"  he  continued,  giving  Harry  Efmond  a 
hearty  flap  on  the  fhoulder.  "  I  won't  baulk  your 
luck.  Go  to  Cambridge,  boy  ;  and  when  Turner 
dies  you  (hall  have  the  living  here,  if  you  are  not 
better  provided  by  that  time.  We'll  furnifh  the 
dining-room  and  buy  the  horfes  another  year. 
I'll  give  thee  a  nag  out  of  the  ftable :  take  any 
one  except  my  hack  and  the  bay  gelding  and  the 
coach-horfes  ;  and  God  fpeed  thee,  my  boy  !  " 

£C  Have  the  forrel,  Harry ;  'tis  a  good  one. 
Father  fays  'tis  the  beft  in  the  ftable,"  fays  little 
Frank  clapping  his  hands,  and  jumping  up. 
(f  Let's  come  and  fee  him  in  the  ftable."  And 
the  other,  in  his  delight  and  eagernefs,  was  for 
leaving  the  room  that  inftant  to  arrange  about 
his  journey. 

The  Lady  Caftlewood  looked  after  him  with 
fad  penetrating  glances.  <c  He  wifhes  to  be  gone 
already,  my  lord,"  faid  fhe  to  her  hufband. 

The  young  man  hung  back  abafhed.  fC  Indeed, 
I  would,  ftay  for  ever,  if  your  ladyfhip  bade  me," 
he  faid. 

"  And  thou  wouldft  be  a  fool  for  thy  pains, 
kinfman,"  faid  my  lord.  <c  Tut,  tut,  man.  Go 
and  fee   the  world.      Sow  thy  wild  oats ;    and 
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take  the  beft  luck  that  Fate  fends  thee.  I  wifh 
I  were  a  boy  again,  that  I  might  go  to  college, 
and  tafte  the  Trumpington  ale." 

"  Ours,  indeed,  is  but  a  dull  home,"  cries  my 
lady,  with  a  little  of  fadnefs,  and,  may  be,  of 
fatire,  in  her  voice  :  <c  an  old  glum  houfe,  half 
ruined,  and  the  reft  only  half  furnifhed ;  a 
woman  and  two  children  are  but  poor  company 
for  men  that  are  accuftomed  to  better.  We  are 
onlv  fit  to  be  your  worfhip's  hand-maids,  and 
your  pleafures  muft  of  neceflity  lie  elfewhere  than 
at  home." 

<l  Curfe  me,  Rachel,  if  I  know  now  whether 
thou  art  in  earneft  or  not,"  faid  my  lord. 

cc  In  earneft,  my  lord  !  "  fays  me,  ftill  clinging 
by  one  of  her  children.  "  Is  there  much  fubjecl 
here  for  joke?"  And  fhe  made  him  a  grand 
curtfey,  and,  giving  a  ftately  look  to  Harry 
Efmond,  which  feemed  to  fay,  "Remember;  you 
underftand  me,  though  he  does  not,"  fhe  left  the 
room  with  her  children. 

cc  Since  fhe  found  out  that  confounded  Hexton 
bufinefs,"  my  lord  faid — <(  and  be  hanged  to 
them  that  told  her! — fhe  has  not  been  the  fame 
woman.     She  who  ufed  to  be   as  humble  as  a 

VOL.  i.  o 
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milkmaid,  is  as  proud  as  a  princefs,"  fays  my  lord. 
"  Take  my  counfel,  Harry  Efmond,  and  keep 
clear  of  women.  Since  I  have  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  jades,  they  have  given  me  nothing 
but  difguft.  I  had  a  wife  at  Tangier,  with  whom, 
as  fhe  couldn't  fpeak  a  word  of  my  language, 
you'd  have  thought  I  might  lead  a  quiet  life. 
But  me  tried  to  poifon  me,  becaufe  me  was 
jealous  of  a  Jew  girl.  There  was  your  aunt,  for 
aunt  fhe  is — aunt  Jezebel,  a  pretty  life  your 
father  led  with  her,  and  here's  my  lady.  When 
I  faw  her  on  a  pillion  riding  behind  the  Dean  her 
father,  fhe  looked  and  was  fuch  a  baby,  that  a 
fixpenny  doll  might  have  pleafed  her.  And  now 
you  fee  what  me  is, — hands  off,  highty-tighty, 
high  and  mighty,  an  emprefs  couldn't  be  grander. 
Pafs  us  the  tankard,  Harry,  my  boy.  A  mug 
of  beer  and  a  toaft  at  morn,  fays  my  hoft.  A 
toaft  and  a  mug  of  beer  at  noon,  fays  my  dear. 
D — n  it,  Polly  loves  a  mug  of  ale,  too,  and 
laced  with  brandy,  by  Jove  !  "  Indeed,  I  fuppofe 
they  drank  it  together  ;  for  my  lord  was  often 
thick  in  his  fpeech  at  mid-day  dinner  ;  and  at 
night  at  fupper,  fpeechlefs  altogether. 

Harry    Efmond's     departure    refolved    upon, 
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it  Teemed  as  if  the  Lady  Caftlewood,  too,  re- 
joiced to  lofe  him  ;  for  more  than  once,  when 
the  lad,  afhamed  perhaps  at  his  own  fecret 
eagernefs  to  go  away  (at  any  rate  ftricken  with 
fadnefs  at  the  idea  of  leaving  thofe  from  whom 
he  had  received  fo  many  proofs  of  love  and 
kindnefs  ineftimable)  tried  to  exprefs  to  his  mif- 
trefs  his  fenfe  of  gratitude  to  her,  and  his  forrow 
at  quitting  thofe  who  had  fo  fheltered  and  tended 
a  namelefs  and  houfelefs  orphan,  Lady  Caftle- 
wood cut  fhort  his  protefts  of  love  and  his 
lamentations,  and  would  hear  of  no  grief,  but 
only  look  forward  to  Harry's  fame  and  profpecl:s 
in  life.  cc  Our  little  legacy  will  keep  you  for 
four  years  like  a  gentleman.  Heaven's  Provi- 
dence, your  own  genius,  induftry,  honour, 
muft  do  the  reft  for  you.  Caftlewood  will 
always  be  a  home  for  you,  and  thefe  children, 
whom  you  have  taught  and  loved,  will  not  forget 
to  love  you.  And  Harry,"  faid  fhe  (and  this 
was  the  only  time  when  fhe  fpoke  with  a  tear  in 
her  eye,  or  a  tremor  in  her  voice),  "it  may 
happen  in  the  courfe  of  nature  that  I  fhall  be 
called  away  from  them  ;  at\d  their  father — and 
— and  they  will  need  true  friends  and  protectors. 

o  2 
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Promife  me  that  you  will  be  true  to  them — as 
— as  I  think  I  have  been  to  you — and  a  mother's 
fond  prayer  and  blefiing  go  with  you." 

cc  So  help  me  God,  madam,  I  will,"  faid  Harry 
Efmond,  falling  on  his  knees,  and  kiffing  the 
hand  of  his  deareft  miftrefs.  cc  If  you  will  have 
me  flay  now,  I  will.  What  matters  whether 
or  no  I  make  my  way  in  life,  or  whether  a  poor 
baftard  dies  as  unknown  as  he  is  now  ?  'Tis 
enough  that  I  have  your  love  and  kindnefs 
furely  ;  and  to  make  you  happy  is  duty  enough 
for  me." 

"Happy!"  fays  fhe;  cc  but  indeed  I  ought 
to  be,  with  my  children,  and " 

fi  Not  happy  !  "  cried  Efmond  (for  he  knew 
what  her  life  was,  though  he  and  his  miftrefs 
never  fpoke  a  word  concerning  it).  "If  not 
happinefs,  it  may  be  eafe.  Let  me  ftay  and 
work  for  you — let  me  ftay  and  be  your  fervant." 

"Indeed,  you  are  beft  away,"  faid  my  lady, 
laughing,  as  fhe  put  her  hand  on  the  boy's  head 
for  a  moment.  "  You  fhall  ftay  in  no  fuch  dull 
place.  You  fhall  go  to  college  and  diftinguifh 
yourfelf  as  becomes  .your  name.  That  is  how 
you    fhall    pleafe    me    beft ;    and — and    if   my 
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children  want  you,  or  I  want  you,  you  mall 
come  to  us ;  and  I  know  we  may  count  on 
you." 

"  May  Heaven  forfake  me  if  you  may  not," 
Harry  faid,  getting  up  from  his  knee. 

lc  And  my  knight  longs  for  a  dragon  this 
inftant  that  he  may  fight,"  faid  my  lady,  laughing  : 
which  fpeech  made  Harry  Efmond  ftart,  and  turn 
red  ;  for  indeed  the  very  thought  was  in  his 
mind  that  he  would  like  that  fome  chance  mould 
immediately  happen  whereby  he  might  (how  his 
devotion.  And  it  pleafcd  him  to  think  that  his 
lady  had  called  him  cc  her  knight,"  and  often  and 
often  he  recalled  this  to  his  mind,  and  prayed 
that  he  might  be  her  true  knight,  too. 

My  lady's  bed-chamber  window  looked  out 
over  the  country,  and  you  could  fee  from  it  the 
purple  hills  beyond  Caftlewood  village,  the  green 
common  betwixt  that  and  the  Hall,  and  the  old 
bridge  which  crofTed  over  the  river.  When 
Harry  Efmond  went  away  for  Cambridge,  little 
Frank  ran  alongfide  his  horfe  as  far  as  the  bridge, 
and  there  Harry  flopped  for  a  moment,  and 
looked  back  at  the  houfe  where  the  bed  part  of 
his  life  had  been  pari.     It  lay  before  him  with  its 
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grey  familiar  towers,  a  pinnacle  or  two  mining 
in  the  fun,  the  buttreffes  and  terrace  walls  catting 
great  blue  fhades  on  the  grafs.  And  Harry- 
remembered  all  his  life  after  how  he  faw  his 
miftrefs  at  the  window  looking  out  on  him,  in 
a  white  robe,  the  little  Beatrix's  cheftnut  curls 
retting  at  her  mother's  fide.  Both  waved  a 
farewell  to  him,  and  little  Frank  fobbed  to  leave 
him.  Yes,  he  would  be  his  lady's  true  knight, 
he  vowed  in  his  heart ;  he  waved  her  an  adieu 
with  his  hat.  The  village  people  had  good 
good-bye  to  fay  to  him  too.  All  knew  that 
Matter  Harry  was  going  to  college,  and  moft  of 
them  had  a  kind  word  and  a  look  of  farewell. 
I  do  not  flop  to  fay  what  adventures  he  began 
to  imagine  or  what  career  to  devife  for  himfelf 
before  he  had  ridden  three  miles  from  home. 
He  had  not  read  Monfieur  Galland's  ingenious 
Arabian  tales  as  yet ;  but  be  fure  that  there  are 
other  folks  who  build  catties  in  the  air,  and  have 
fine  hopes,  and  kick  them  down  too,  befides 
honeft  Alnafchar. 


CHAPTER  X. 


MY  Lord,  who  faid  he  mould  like  to  revifit 
the  old  haunts  of  his  youth,  kindly 
accompanied  Harry  Efmond  in  his  firft  journey 
to  Cambridge.  Their  road  lay  through  London, 
where  my  Lord  Vifcount  would  alfo  have  Harry 
ftay  a  few  days  to  mow  him  the  pleafures  of  the 
town,  before  he  entered  upon  his  univerfity 
ftudies,  and  whilft  here  Harry's  patron  conducted 
the  young  man  to  my  Lady  Dowager's  houfe  at 
Chelfey  near  London  :  the  kind  lady  at  Caftle- 
wood  having  fpecially  ordered  that  the  young 
gentleman  and  the  old  mould  pay  a  refpectful 
vifit  in  that  quarter. 

Her  ladyfhip  the  Vifcountefs  Dowager  occupied 
a  handfome  new  houfe  in  Chelfey,  with  a  garden 
behind  it,  and  facing   the   river,  always  a  bright 
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and  animated  fight  with  its  fwarms  of  failors, 
barges,  and  wherries.  Harry  laughed  at  recog- 
nifing  in  the  parlour  the  well-remembered  old 
piece  of  Sir  Peter  Lely,  wherein  his  father's 
widow  was  reprefented  as  a  virgin  huntrefs  armed 
with  a  gilt  bow  and  arrow,  and  encumbered  only 
with  that  fmall  quantity  of  drapery  which  it  would 
feem  the  virgins  in  King  Charles's  day  were 
accuftomed  to  wear. 

My  Lady  Dowager  had  left  off  this  peculiar 
habit  of  huntrefs  when  me  married.  But  though 
fhe  was  now  confiderably  paft  fixty  years  of  age, 
I  believe  fhe  thought  that  airy  nymph  of  the 
picture  could  ftill  be  eafily  recognifed  in  the 
venerable  perfonage  who  gave  an  audience  to 
Harry  and  his  patron. 

She  received  the  young  man  with  even  more 
favour  than  me  mowed  to  the  elder,  for  fhe  chofe 
to  carry  on  the  converfation  in  French,  in  which 
my  Lord  Caftlewood  was  no  great  proficient, 
and  expreffed  her  fatisfaction  at  finding  that 
Mr.  Efmond  could  fpeak  fluently  in  that 
language.  <c  'Twas  the  only  one  fit  for  polite 
converfation,"  fhe  condefcended  to  fay,  cc  and 
fuitable  to  perfons  of  high  breeding." 
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My  lord  laughed  afterwards,  as  the  gentlemen 
went  away,  at  his  kinfwoman's  behaviour.  He 
faid  he  remembered  the  time  when  me  could  fpealc 
Englifh  faft  enough,  and  joked  in  his  jolly  way 
at  the  lofs  he  had  had  of  fuch  a  lovely  wife  as 
that. 

My  Lady  Vifcountefs  deigned  to  afk  his 
lordfhip  news  of  his  wife  and  children  ;  me  had 
heard  that  Lady  Caftlewood  had  had  the  fmall- 
pox  ;  me  hoped  me  was  not  fo  very  much 
disfigured  as  people  faid. 

At  this  remark  about  his  wife's  malady,  my 
Lord  Vifcount  winced  and  turned  red,  but  the 
Dowager  in  {peaking  of  the  disfigurement  of  the 
young  lady,  turned  to  her  looking-glafs  and 
examined  her  old  wrinkled  countenance  in  it  with 
fuch  a  grin  of  fatisfaclion,  that  it  was  all  her 
guefts  could  do  to  refrain  from  laughing  in  her 
ancient  face. 

She  afked  Harry  what  his  profeffion  was  to  be  ; 
and  my  lord,  faying  that  the  lad  was  to  take 
orders,  and  have  the  living  of  Cafllewood  when 
old  Dr.  Turner  vacated  it ;  me  did  not  feem  to 
mow  any  particular  anger  at  the  notion  of 
Harry's  becoming  a  Church  of  England  clergy- 
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man,  nay,  was  rather  glad  than  otherwife,  that 
the  youth  mould  be  fo  provided  for.  She  bade 
Mr.  Efmond  not  to  forget  to  pay  her  a  vifit, 
whenever  he  paffed  through  London,  and  carried 
her  gracioufnefs  fo  far  as  to  fend  a  purfe  with 
twenty  guineas  for  him,  to  the  tavern  at  which 
my  lord  put  up  (the  <c  Greyhound,"  in  Charing 
Crofs)  ;  and  along  with  this  welcome  gift  for  her 
kinfman,  fhe  fent  a  little  doll  for  a  prefent 
to  my  lord's  little  daughter  Beatrix,  who 
was  growing  beyond  the  age  of  dolls  by  this 
time,  and  was  as  tall  almoft  as  her  venerable 
relative. 

After  feeing  the  town,  and  going  to  the  plays, 
my  Lord  Caftlewood  and  Efmond  rode  together 
to  Cambridge,  fpending  two  pleafant  days  upon 
the  journey.  Thofe  rapid  new  coaches  were  not 
eftablifhed  as  yet,  that  performed  the  whole 
journey  between  London  and  the  Univerfity  in  a 
fingle  day  ;  however,  the  road  was  pleafant  and 
fhort  enough  to  Harry  Efmond,  and  he  always 
gratefully  remembered  that  happy  holyday,  which 
his  kind  patron  gave  him. 

Mr.    Efmond    was    entered    a    penfioner    of 
Trinity  College  in  Cambridge,  to  which  famous 
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college  my  lord  had  alfo  in  his  youth  belonged. 
Dr.  Montague  was  matter  at  this  time,  and 
received  my  Lord  Vifcount  with  great  politenefs ; 
fo  did  Mr.  Bridge,  who  was  appointed  to  be 
Harry's  tutor.  Tom  Turner,  who  was  of 
Emmanuel  College,  and  was  by  this  time  a 
junior  foph,  came  to  wait  upon  my  lord,  and  to 
take  Harry  under  his  protection  ;  and  comfort- 
able rooms  being  provided  for  him  in  the  great 
court  clofe  by  the  gate,  and  near  to  the  famous 
Mr.  Newton's  lodgings,  Harry's  patron  took 
leave  of  him  with  many  kind  words  and  bleffings, 
and  an  admonition  to  him  to  behave  better  at 
the  Univerfity  than  my  lord  himfelf  had  ever 
done. 

'Tis  needlefs  in  thefe  memoirs  to  go  at  any 
length  into  the  particulars  of  Harry  Efmond's 
college  career.  It  was  like  that  of  a  hundred 
young  gentlemen  of  that  day.  But  he  had  the 
ill-fortune  to  be  older  by  a  couple  of  years  than 
mod  of  his  fellow-ftudents,  and  by  his  previous 
folitary  mode  of  bringing  up,  the  circumiiances 
of  his  life,  and  the  peculiar  thoughtfulnefs  and 
melancholy  that  had  naturally  engendered,  he 
was,  in  a  great  meafure,  cut  off  from  the  fociety 
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of  comrades  who  were  much  younger  and  higher 
fpirited  than  he.  His  tutor,  who  had  bowed 
down  to  the  ground,  as  he  walked  my  lord  over 
the  college  grafs-plats,  changed  his  behaviour  as 
foon  as  the  nobleman's  back  was  turned,  and 
was — at  leaft,  Harry  thought  To — harm  and  over- 
bearing. When  the  lads  ufed  to  affemble  in  their 
greges  in  hall,  Harry  found  himfelf  alone  in  the 
rnidft  of  that  little  flock  of  boys  ;  they  raifed  a 
great  laugh  at  him  when  he  was  fet  on  to  read 
Latin,  which  he  did  with  the  foreign  pronuncia- 
tion taught  to  him  by  his  old  matter,  the  Jefuit, 
than  which  he  knew  no  other.  Mr.  Bridge,  the 
tutor,  made  him  the  object  of  clumfy  jokes,  in 
which  he  was  fond  of  indulging.  The  young 
man's  fpirit  was  chafed,  and  his  vanity  mortified; 
and  he  found  himfelf,  for  fome  time,  as  lonely 
in  this  place  as  ever  he  had  been  at  Caftlewood, 
whither  he  longed  to  return.  His  birth  was  a 
fource  of  fhame  to  him,  and  he  fancied  a  hundred 
flights  and  fneers  from  young  and  old,  who,  no 
doubt,  had  treated  him  better  had  he  met  them 
himfelf  more  frankly.  And  as  he  looks  back,  in 
calmer  days,  upon  this  period  of  his  life,  which 
he  thought  fo  unhappy,  he  can  fee  that  his  own 
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pride  and  vanity  caufed  no  fmall  part  of  the 
mortifications  which  he  attributed  to  others'  ill- 
will.  The  world  deals  good-naturedly  with 
good-natured  people,  and  I  never  knew  a  fulky 
mifanthropift  who  quarrelled  with  it,  but  it  was 
he,  and  not  it,  that  was  in  the  wrong.  Tom 
Turner  gave  Harry  plenty  of  good  advice  on 
this  fubjecl:,  for  Tom  had  both  good  fenfe  and 
good  humour  ;  but  Mr.  Harry  chofe  to  treat 
his  fenior  with  a  great  deal  of  fuperfluous  difdain 
and  abfurd  fcorn,  and  would  by  no  means  part 
from  his  darling  injuries,  in  which,  very  likely, 
no  man  believed  but  himfelf.  As  for  honeft 
Doctor  Bridge,  the  tutor  found,  after  a  few  trials 
of  wit  with  the  pupil,  that  the  younger  man  was 
an  ugly  fubjecl:  for  wit,  and  that  the  laugh  was 
often  turned  againft  him.  This  did  not  make 
tutor  and  pupil  any  better  friends  ;  but  had,  fo 
far,  an  advantage  for  Efmond,  that  Mr.  Bridge 
was  induced  to  leave  him  alone  ;  and  fo  long  as 
he  kept  his  chapels,  and  did  the  college  exercifes 
required  of  him,  Bridge  was  content  not  to  fee 
Harry's  glum  face  in  his  clafs,  and  to  leave 
him  to  read  and  fulk  for  himfelf  in  his  own 
chamber. 
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A  poem  or  two  in  Latin  and  Englifh,  which 
were  pronounced  to  have  fome  merit,  and  a 
Latin  oration  (for  Mr.  Efmond  could  write  that 
language  better  than  pronounce  it),  got  him  a 
little  reputation  both  with  the  authorities  of  the 
Univerfity  and  amongft  the  young  men  with 
whom  he  began  to  pafs  for  more  than  he  was 
worth.  A  few  victories  over  their  common 
enemy  Mr.  Bridge,  made  them  incline  towards 
him,  and  look  upon  him  as  the  champion  of  their 
order  againft  the  feniors.  Such  of  the  lads  as 
he  took  into  his  confidence  found  him  not  fo 
gloomy  and  haughty  as  his  appearance  led  them 
to  believe  ;  and  Don  Difmallo,  as  he  was  called, 
became  prefently  a  perfon  of  fome  little  import- 
ance in  his  college,  and  was,  as  he  believes,  fet 
down  by  the  feniors  there  as  rather  a  dangerous 
character. 

Don  Difmallo  was  a  (launch  young  Jacobite, 
like  the  reft  of  his  family ;  gave  himfelf  many 
abfurd  airs  of  loyalty  ;  ufed  to  invite  young 
friends  to  Burgundy,  and  give  the  King's  health 
on  King  James's  birthday  ;  wore  black  on  the 
day  of  his  abdication ;  farted  on  the  anniverfary 
of  King  William's  coronation ;  and  performed  a 
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thoufand  abfurd  anticks,  of  which  he  fmiles  now 
to  think. 

Thefe  follies  caufed  many  remonstrances  on 
Tom  Turner's  part,  who  was  always  a  friend  of 
the  powers  that  be,  as  Efmond  was  always  in 
oppofition  to  them.  Tom  was  a  Whig,  while 
Efmond  was  a  Tory.  Tom  never  miffed  a 
lecture,  and  capped  the  proctor  with  the  pro- 
founder!  of  bows,  No  wonder  he  fighed  over 
Harry's  infubordinate  courfes,  and  was  angry 
when  the  others  laughed  at  him.  But  that  Harry 
was  known  to  have  my  Lord  Vifcount's  pro- 
tection, Tom  no  doubt  would  have  broken  with 
him  altogether.  But  honeft  Tom  never  gave  up 
a  comrade  as  long  as  he  was  the  friend  of  a  great 
man.  This  was  not  out  of  fcheming  on  Tom's 
part,  but  a  natural  inclination  towards  the  great. 
'Twas  no  hypocrify  in  him  to  flatter,  but  the 
bent  of  his  mind,  which  was  always  perfectly 
good-humoured,  obliging,  and  fervile. 

Harry  had  very  liberal  allowances,  for  his  dear 
miftrefs  of  Caftlewood  not  only  regularly  fupplied 
him,  but  the  Dowager  at  Chelfey  made  her 
donation  annual,  and  received  Efmond  at  her 
houfe  near  London  every  Chriftmas  ;  but  in  fpite 
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of  thefe    benefactions,    Efmond    was    conftantly 
poor  ;  whilft  'twas  a  wonder  with  how  fmall  a 
ftipend  from  his  father  Tom  Turner  contrived  to 
make  a  good  figure.      'Tis  true  that  Harry  both 
fpent,   gave,   and    lent    his    money  very  freely, 
which  Thomas  never  did.     I  think  he  was  like 
the    famous    Duke    of    Marlborough    in    this 
inftance,   who  getting  a  prefent  of  fifty  pieces, 
when  a  young  man,  from  fome  foolifh  woman, 
who  fell  in  love  with  his  good  looks,   mowed  the 
money  to  Cadogan  in  a  drawer  fcores  of  years 
after,  where  it  had  lain  ever  fince  he  had  fold  his 
beardlefs  honour  to  procure  it.     I  do  not  mean 
to  fay  that  Tom  ever  Jet  out  his  good  looks  fo 
profitably,  for  nature  had  not  endowed  him  with 
any  particular  charms  of  perfon,  and  he  ever  was 
a  pattern  of  moral  behaviour,  lofing  no  oppor- 
tunity   of  giving    the    very    beft  advice   to    his 
younger  comrade  ;  with  which  article,  to  do  him 
juftice,  he  parted  very  freely.      Not  but  that  he 
was  a  merry  fellow,  too,  in  his  way  ;   he  loved 
a  joke,  if  by  good  fortune  he  understood  it,  and 
took  his  {hare  generoufly  of  a  bottle  if  another 
paid  for  it,  and   efpecially  if  there  was  a  young 
lord  in  company  to  drink  it.      In  thefe  cafes  there 
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was  not  a  harder  drinker  in  the  Univerfity  than 
Mr.  Turner  could  be  ;  and  it  was  edifying  to 
behold  him,  frefh  fhaved,  and  with  fmug  face, 
ringing  out  <c  Amen ! "  at  early  chapel  in  the 
morning.  In  his  reading,  poor  Harry  permitted 
himfelf  to  20  a  gadding  after  all  the  Nine  Mufes, 
and  fo  very  likely  had  but  little  favour  from  any 
one  of  them  ;  whereas  Tom  Turner,  who  had 
no  more  turn  for  poetry  than  a  ploughboy, 
neverthelefs,  by  a  dogged  perfeverance  and 
obfequioufnefs  in  courting  the  divine  Calliope, 
got  himfelf  a  prize,  and  fome  credit  in  the 
Univerfity,  and  a  fellowship  at  his  college,  as  a 
reward  for  his  fcholarfhip.  In  this  time  of 
Mr.  Efmond's  life,  he  got  the  little  reading 
which  he  ever  could  boaft  of,  and  pa/Ted  a  good 
part  of  his  days  greedily  devouring  all  the  books 
on  which  he  could  lay  hand.  In  this  defultory 
way  the  works  of  mofc  of  the  Englifh,  French, 
and  Italian  poets  came  under  his  eyes,  and  he  had 
a  fmattering  of  the  Spanifh  tongue  likewife, 
befides  the  ancient  languages,  of  which,  at  leaft  of 
Latin,  he  was  a  tolerable  matter. 

Then,   about  midway  in  his  Univerfity  career, 
he  fell  to  reading  for  the    profefTion    to    which 
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worldly    prudence  rather  than  inclination  called 
him,  and  was  prefently  bewildered  in  theological 
controverfy.     In  the  courfe  of  his  reading,  (which 
was  neither  purfued  with  that  ferioufnefs  or  that 
devout  mind  which  fuch  a  ftudy  requires,)  the 
youth  found  himfelf,  at  the  end  of  one  month, 
a   Papift,  and  was  about  to  proclaim  his  faith  ; 
the    next    month,    a    Proteftant,   with    Chilling- 
worth  ;  and  the  third,  a  fceptick,  with  Hobbs  and 
Bayle.      Whereas    honeft    Tom    Turner    never 
permitted  his  mind  to  ftray  out  of  the  prefcribed 
Univerfity  path,  accepted  the  Thirty- nine  Articles 
with  all  his  heart,   and  would  have  figned  and 
fworn  to  other  nine-and-thirty  with  entire  obe- 
dience.     Harry's  wilfulnefs  in  this  matter,   and 
diforderly  thoughts  and  converfation,  fo  mocked 
and    afflicted    his    fenior,   that  there  grew  up  a 
coldnefs  and  eftrangement  between  them,  fo  that 
they  became  fcarce  more  than  mere  acquaintances 
from  having  been  intimate   friends    when    they 
came  to  college  firft.      Politicks  ran  high,  too,  at 
the   Univerfity  ;  and  here,  alfo,  the  young  men 
were  at  variance.      Tom  profefTed  himfelf,  albeit 
a  high  churchman,  a  ftrong  King  William's-man  ; 
whereas  Harry  brought  his  family  Tory  politicks 
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to  College  with  him,  to  which  he  muft  add  a 
dangerous  admiration  for  Oliver  Cromwell,  whofe 
fide,  or  King  James's  by  turns,  he  often  chofe  to 
take  in  the  difputes  which  the  young  gentlemen 
ufed  to  hold  in  each  other's  rooms,  where  they 
debated  on  the  ftate  of  the  nation,  crowned  and 
depofed  kings,  and  toafted  part  and  prefent 
heroes  or  beauties  in  flagons  of  College  ale. 

Thus  either  from  the  circumftances  of  his 
birth,  or  the  natural  melancholy  of  his  difpofl- 
tion,  Efmond  came  to  live  very  much  by  himfelf 
during  his  ftay  at  the  Univerfity,  having  neither 
ambition  enough  to  diftinguifh  himfelf  in  the 
College  career,  nor  caring  to  mingle  with  the 
mere  pleafures  and  boyifh  frolicks  of  the  ftudents, 
who  were,  for  the  moft  part,  two  or  three  years 
younger  than  he.  He  fancied  that  the  gentlemen 
of  the  common  room  of  his  college  flighted  him 
on  account  of  his  birth,  and  hence  kept  aloof 
from  their  fociety.  It  may  be  that  he  made  the 
ill-will,  which  he  imagined  came  from  them,  by 
his  own  behaviour,  which,  as  he  looks  back  on  it 
in  after-life,  he  now  fees  was  morofe  and  haughty. 
At  any  rate,  he  was  as  tenderly  grateful  for 
kindnefs,    as    he   was   fufceptible   of  flight    and 
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wrong  ;  and,  lonely  as  he  was  generally,  yet 
had  one  or  two  very  warm  friendships  for  his 
companions  of  thofe  days. 

One  of  thefe  was  a  queer  gentleman  that 
refided  in  the  University,,  though  he  was  no 
member  of  it,  and  was  the  profefibr  of  a  fcience, 
fcarce  recognifed  in  the  common  courfe  of  College 
education.  This  was  a  French  refugee-officer, 
who  had  been  driven  out  of  his  native  country  at 
the  time  of  the  Proteftant  perfecutions  there,  and 
who  came  to  Cambridge,  where  he  taught  the 
fcience  of  the  fmall-fword,  and  fet  up  a  faloon-of- 
arms.  Though  he  declared  himfelf  a  Proteftant, 
'twas  faid  Mr.  Moreau  was  a  Jefuit  in  difguife ; 
indeed,  he  brought  very  ftrong  recommendations 
to  the  Tory  party,  which  was  pretty  ftrong  in 
that  Univerfity,  and  very  likely  was  one  of  the 
many  agents  whom  King  James  had  in  this 
country.  Efrnond  found  this  gentleman's  con- 
verfation  very  much  more  agreeable,  and  to  his 
tafte,  than  the  talk  of  the  College  divines  in  the 
common  room  ;  he  never  wearied  of  Moreau's 
ftories  of  the  wars  of  Turenne  and  Conde,  in 
which  he  had  borne  a  part ;  and  being  familiar 
with  the  French  tongue  from  his  youth,  and  in 
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a  place  where  but  few  fpoke  it,  his  company- 
became  very  agreeable  to  the  brave  old  profeflbr 
of  arms,  whofe  favourite  pupil  he  was,  and  who 
made  Mr.  Efmond  a  very  tolerable  proficient  in 
the  noble  fcience  of  e) "crime. 

At  the  next  term  Efmond  was  to  take  his 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  afterwards,  in 
proper  feafon,  to  affume  the  cafTock  and  bands 
which  his  fond  miftrefs  would  have  him  wear. 
Tom  Turner  himfelf  was  a  parfon  and  a  fellow 
of  his  college  by  this  time  ;  and  Harry  felt  that 
he  would  very  gladly  cede  his  right  to  the  living 
of  Caftlewood  to  Tom,  and  that  his  own  calling 
was  in  no  way  the  pulpit.  But  as  he  was  bound, 
before  all  things  in  the  world,  to  his  dear  miftrefs 
at  home,  and  knew  that  a  refufal  on  his  part 
would  grieve  her,  he  determined  to  give  her 
no  hint  of  his  unwillingnefs  to  the  clerical  office ; 
and  it  was  in  this  unfatisfactory  mood  of  mind 
that  he  went  to  fpend  the  laft  vacation  he  mould 
have  at  Caftlewood  before  he  took  orders. 
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I    COME    HOME    FOR    A    HOLIDAY    TO    CASTLEWOOD,    AND    FIND 
A    SKELETON    IN    THE    HOUSE. 

T  his  third  long  vacation,  Efmond  came 
as  ufual  to  Caftlewood,  always  feeling 
an  eager  thrill  of  pleafure  when  he  found  himfelf 
once  more  in  the  houfe  where  he  had  pafTed  fo 
many  years,  and  beheld  the  kind  familiar  eyes  of 
his  miftrefs  looking  upon  him.  She  and  her 
children  (out  of  whofe  company  me  fcarce  ever 
faw  him)  came  to  greet  him.  Mifs  Beatrix  was 
grown  fo  tall  that  Harry  did  not  quite  know 
whether  he  might  kifs  her  or  no;  and  fheblufhed 
and  held  back  when  he  offered  that  falutation, 
though  fhe  took  it,  and  even  courted  it,  when  they 
were  alone.  The  young  lord  was  mooting  up 
to  be  like  his  gallant  father  in  look  though  with 
his  mother's  kind  eyes  :   the  Lady  of  Caftlewood 
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herfelf  feemed  grown,  too,  fince  Harry  faw  her — 
in  her  look  more  ftately,  in  her  perfon  fuller,  in 
her  face,  ftill  as  ever  moft  tender  and  friendly,  a 
greater  air  of  command  and  decifion  than  had 
appeared  in  that  guilelefs  fweet  countenance 
which  Harry  remembered  fo  gratefully.  The 
tone  of  her  voice  was  fo  mucli  deeper  and  fadder 
when  fhe  fpoke  and  welcomed  him,  that  it  quite 
ftartled  Efmond,  who  looked  up  at  her  furprifed 
as  me  fpoke,  when  fhe  withdrew  her  eyes  from 
him  ;  nor  did  fhe  ever  look  at  him  afterwards 
when  his  own  eyes  were  gazing  upon  her.  A 
fomething  hinting  at  grief  and  fecret,  and  filling 
his  mind  with  alarm  utidefmable,  feemed  to  fpeak 
with  that  low  thrilling  voice  of  hers,  and  look 
out  of  thofe  clear  Tad  eyes.  Her  greeting  to 
Efmond  was  fo  cold  that  it  almoft  pained  the  lad 
(who  would  have  liked  to  fall  on  his  knees,  and 
kifs  the  fkirt  of  her  robe,  fo  fond  and  ardent  was 
his  refpecl  and  regard  for  her),  and  he  faltered  in 
anfwering  the  questions  which  fhe,  hefitating  on 
her  fide,  began  to  put  to  him.  Was  he  happy 
at  Cambridge  ?  Did  he  ftudy  too  hard  ?  She 
hoped  not.  He  had  grown  very  tall,  and  looked 
very  well. 
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<c  He  has  got  a  mouftache  !  "  cries  out  Matter 
Efmond. 

cc  Why  does  he  not  wear  a  perruke  like  my 
Lord  Mohun  ?  "  afked  Mifs  Beatrix.  <f  My  lord 
fays  that  nobody  wears  their  own  hair." 

11 1  believe  you  will  have  to  occupy  your  old 
chamber,"  fays  my  lady.  tf  I  hope  the  houfe- 
keeper  has  got  it  ready." 

fC  Why,  mamma,  you  have  been  there  ten 
times  thefe  three  days  yourfelf,"  exclaims  Frank. 

cc  And  fhe  cut  fome  flowers  which  you 
planted  in  my  garden — do  you  remember,  ever 
fo  many  years  ago  ? — when  I  was  quite  a  little 
girl,"  cries  out  Mifs  Beatrix,  on  tiptoe.  "  And 
mamma  put  them  in  your  window." 

"I  remember  when  you  grew  well  after  you 
were  ill  that  you  ufed  to  like  rofes,"  faid  the 
lady,  blufhing  like  one  of  them.  They  all 
conducted  Harry  Efmond  to  his  chamber  ;  the 
children  running  before,  Harry  walking  by  his 
miftrefs  hand-in-hand. 

The  old  room  had  been  ornamented  and 
beautified  not  a  little  to  receive  him.  The 
flowers  were  in  the  window  in  a  china  vafe  ;  and 
there  was  a  fine  new  counterpane   on  the  bed, 
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which  chatter-box  Beatrix  faid  mamma  had  made 
too.  A  fire  was  crackling  on  the  hearth,  although 
it  was  June.  My  lady  thought  the  room  wanted 
warming ;  everything  was  done  to  make  him 
happy  and  welcome  :  cc  And  you  are  not  to  be 
a  page  any  longer,  but  a  gentleman  and  kinfman, 
and  to  walk  with  papa  and  mamma,"  faid  the 
children.  And  as  foon  as  his  dear  miftrefs  and 
children  had  left  him  to  himfelf,  it  was  with  a 
heart  overflowing  with  love  and  gratefulnefs  that 
he  flung  himfelf  down  on  his  knees  by  the  fide 
of  the  little  bed,  and  afked  a  blefling  upon  thofe 
who  were  fo  kind  to  him. 

The  children,  who  are  always  houfe  tell-tales, 
foon  made  him  acquainted  with  the  little  hiftory 
of  the  houfe  and  family.  Papa  had  been  to 
London  twice.  Papa  often  went  away  now. 
Papa  had  taken  Beatrix  to  WefUands,  where 
fhe  was  taller  than  Sir  George  Harper's  fecond 
daughter,  though  fhe  was  two  years  older.  Papa 
had  taken  Beatrix  and  Frank  both  to  Bellminfter, 
where  Frank  had  got  the  better  of  Lord  Bell- 
minfter's  fon  in  a  boxing-match — my  lord, 
laughing,  told  Harry,  afterwards.  Many 
gentlemen  came   to    flop  with    papa,   and  papa 
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had  gotten  a  new  game  from  London,  a  French 
game,  called  a  billiard, — that  the  French  king 
played  it  very  well :  and  the  Dowager  Lady 
Caftlewood  had  fent  Mifs  Beatrix  a  prefent;  and 
papa  had  gotten  a  new  chaife,  with  two  little 
horfes,  which  he  drove  himfelf,  befide  the  coach, 
which  mamma  went  in ;  and  Dr.  Turner  was  a 
crofs  old  plague,  and  they  did  not  like  to  learn 
from  him  at  all  ;  and  papa  did  not  care  about 
them  learning,  and  laughed  when  they  were  at 
their  books  ;  but  mamma  liked  them  to  learn, 
and  taught  them  :  and  cc  I  don't  think  papa  is  fond 
of  mamma,"  faid  Mifs  Beatrix,  with  her  great 
eyes.  She  had  come  quite  clofe  up  to  Harry 
Efmond  by  the  time  this  prattle  took  place,  and 
was  on  his  knee,  and  had  examined  all  the  points 
of  his  drefs,  and  all  the  good  or  bad  features  of 
his  homely  face. 

"  You  fhouldn't  fay  that  papa  is  not  fond  of 
mamma,"    faid    the    boy,     at    this     conferTion. 
cc  Mamma  never  faid  fo  ;   and   mamma  forbade 
you  to  fay  it,  Mifs  Beatrix." 

'Twas  this,  no  doubt,  that  accounted  for  the 
fadnefs  in  Lady  Caftlewood's  eyes,  and  the 
plaintive   vibrations    of  her    voice.      Who  does 
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not  know  of  eyes,  lighted  by  love  once,  where 
the  flame  mines  no  more? — of  lamps  extinguimed, 
once  properly  trimmed  and  tended  ?  Every 
man  has  fuch  in  his  houfe.  Such  mementos 
make  our  fplendideft  chambers  look  blank  and 
fad ;  fuch  faces  Ccqii  in  a  day  cad  a  gloom  upon 
our  funfhine.  So  oaths  mutually  fworn,  and 
invocations  of  Heaven,  and  prieftly  ceremonies, 
and  fond  belief,  and  love,  fo  fond  and  faithful 
that  it  never  doubted  but  that  it  mould  live  for 
ever,  are  all  of  no  avail  towards  making  love 
eternal :  it  dies,  in  fpite  of  the  banns  and  the 
prieft ;  and  I  have  often  thought  there  mould  be 
a  vifitation  of  the  fick  for  it ;  and  a  funeral 
fervice,  and  an  extreme  unction,  and  an  abi  in 
pace.  It  has  its  courfe,  like  all  mortal  things — 
its  beginning,  progrefs,  and  decay.  It  buds,  and 
it  blooms  out  into  funfhine,  and  it  withers  and 
ends.  Strephon  and  Chloe  languifh  apart ;  join 
in  a  rapture  :  and  prefently  you  hear  that  Chloe 
is  crying,  and  Strephon  has  broken  his  crook 
acrofs  her  back.  Can  you  mend  it  fo  as  to  mow 
no  marks  of  rupture  ?  Not  all  the  priefls  of 
Hymen,  not  all  the  incantations  to  the  gods,  can 
make  it  whole  ! 
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Waking  up  from  dreams,  books,  and  virions 
of  College  honours,  in  which,  for  two  years, 
Harry  Efmond  had  been  immerfed,  he  found 
himfelf  inftantly,  on  his  return  home,  in  the 
midft  of  this  actual  tragedy  of  life,  which 
abforbed  and  interefted  him,  more  than  all  his 
tutor  taught  him.  The  perfons  whom  he  loved 
beft  in  the  world,  and  to  whom  he  owed  moft, 
were  living  unhappily  together.  The  gentleft 
and  kindeft  of  women  was  fuffering  ill-ufage 
and  fhedding  tears  in  fecret :  the  man  who  made 
her  wretched  by  neglect,  if  not  by  violence, 
was  Harry's  benefactor  and  patron.  In  houfes 
where,  in  place  of  that  facred,  inmoft  flame 
of  love,  there  is  difcord  at  the  centre,  the 
whole  houfehold  becomes  hypocritical,  and  each 
lies  to  his  neighbour.  The  hufband  (or  it  may 
be  the  wife)  lies  when  the  vifitor  comes  in,  and 
wears  a  grin  of  reconciliation  or  politenefs  before 
him.  The  wife  lies  (indeed,  her  bufinefs  is  to 
do  that,  and  to  fmile,  however  much  fhe  is 
beaten),  fwallows  her  tears,  and  lies  to  her  lord 
and  matter  ;  lies  in  bidding  little  Jacky  refpect 
dear  papa  ;  lies  in  afTuring  grandpapa  that  fhe 
is  perfectly  happy.      The   fervants   lie,    wearing 
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grave  faces  behind  their  matters'  chair,  and 
pretending  to  be  unconfeious  of  the  fighting ; 
and  fo,  from  morning  till  bed-time,  life  is  pafled 
in  falfehood.  And  vvifeacres  call  this  a  proper 
regard  of  morals,  and  point  out  Baucis  and 
Philemon  as  examples  of  a  good  life. 

If  my  lady  did  not  fpeak  of  her  griefs  to 
Harry  Efmond,  my  lord  was  by  no  means 
referved  when  in  his  cups,  and  fpoke  his  mind 
very  freely,  bidding  Harry  in  his  coarfe  way, 
and  with  his  blunt  language,  beware  of  all 
women,  as  cheats,  jades,  jilts,  and  ufing  other 
unmiftakeable  monofyllables  in  fpeaking  of  them. 
Indeed,  'twas  the  fafhion  of  the  day  as  I  muft 
own  ;  and  there's  not  a  writer  of  my  time  of 
any  note,  with  the  exception  of  poor  Dick  Steele, 
that  does  not  fpeak  of  a  woman  as  of  a  flave, 
and  fcorn  and  ufe  her  as  fuch.  Mr.  Pope, 
Mr.  Congreve,  Mr.  Addifon,  Mr.  Gay,  every- 
one of  'em,  ring  in  this  key ;  each  according  to 
his  nature  and  politenefs ;  and  louder  and  fouler 
than  all  in  abufe  is  Dr.  Swift,  who  fpoke  of  them 
as  he  treated  them,  worn:  of  all. 

Much  of  the  quarrels  and  hatred  which   arife 
between  married  people  come  in  my  mind  from 
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the  hufband's  ras;e  and  revolt  at  difcoverino- 
that  his  Have  and  bedfellow,  who  is  to  minifter 
to  all  his  wishes,  and  is  church-fworn  to  honour 
and  obey  him — is  his  fuperior  ;  and  that  he,  and 
not  me,  ought  to  be  the  fubordinate  of  the 
twain ;  and  in  thefe  controversies,  I  think,  lay 
the  caufe  of  my  lord's  anger  againfl  his  lady. 
When  he  left  her,  me  began  to  think  for  herfelf, 
and  her  thoughts  were  not  in  his  favour.  After 
the  illumination,  when  the  love-lamp  is  put  out 
that  anon  we  fpoke  of,  and  by  the  common  day- 
light you  look  at  the  picture,  what  a  daub  it- 
looks  !  what  a  clumfy  effigy  !  How  many  men 
and  wives  come  to  this  knowledge,  think  you  ? 
And  if  it  be  painful  to  a  woman  to  find  herfelf 
mated  for  life  to  a  boor,  and  ordered  to  love 
and  honour  a  dullard  ;  it  is  worfe  (till  for  the 
man  himfelf  perhaps  whenever  in  his  dim  com- 
prehension the  idea  dawns  that  his  flave  and 
drudge  yonder  is,  in  truth,  his  fuperior  ;  that  the 
woman  who  does  his  bidding,  and  fubmits  to 
his  humour,  fhould  be  his  lord  ;  that  me  can 
think  a  thoufand  things  beyond  the  power  of  his 
muddled  brains  ;  and  that  in  yonder  head,  on 
the  pillow  oppofite  to  him,  lie  a  thoufand  feelings, 
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myfteries  of  thought,  latent  fcorns  and  rebellions, 
whereof  he  only  dimly  perceives  the  exiftence 
as  they  look  out  furtively  from  her  eyes : 
treafures  of  love  doomed  to  perifh  without  a 
hand  to  gather  them  ;  fweet  fancies  and  images 
of  beauty  that  would  grow  and  unfold  them- 
felves  into  flower ;  bright  wit  that  would  mine 
like  diamonds  could  it  be  brought  into  the  fun  : 
and  the  tyrant  in  pofTeflion  cruihes  the  outbreak 
of  all  theie,  drives  them  back  like  flaves  into  the 
dungeon  and  darknefs,  and  chafes  without  that 
his  prifoner  is  rebellious,  and  his  fworn  fubject 
undutiful  and  refractory.  So  the  lamp  was  out 
in  Caftlewood  Hall,  and  the  lord  and  lady  there 
faw  each  other  as  they  were.  With  her  illnefs 
and  altered  beauty  my  lord's  fire  for  his  wife  dif- 
appeared  ;  with  his  felfifhnefs  and  faithleilhefs  her 
foolifh  ficlion  of  love  and  reverence  was  rent 
away.  Love  ? — who  is  to  love  what  is  bafe  and 
unlovely  ?  Refpect  ? — who  is  to  refpedl  what  is 
grofs  and  fenfual  ?  Not  all  the  marriage  oaths 
fworn  before  all  the  parfons,  cardinals,  minifters, 
muftis  and  rabbins  in  the  world,  can  bind  to 
that  monftrous  allegiance.  This  couple  was 
living    apart    then  :    the    woman    happy    to    be 
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allowed  to  love  and  tend  her  children  (who 
were  never  of  her  own  good-will  away  from  her) 
and  thankful  to  have  faved  fuch  treafures  as 
thefe  out  of  the  wreck  in  which  the  better  part 
of  her  heart  went  down. 

Thefe  young  ones  had  had  no  instructors  fave 
their  mother,  and  Doctor  Turner  for  their  theo- 
logy, occafionally,  and  had  made  more  progrefs 
than  might  have  been  expected  under  a  tutor  fo 
indulgent  and  fond  as  Lady  Caftlewood.  Beatrix 
could  fing  and  dance  like  a  nymph.  Her  voice 
was  her  father's  delight  after  dinner.  She  ruled 
over  the  houfe  with  little  imperial  ways  which  her 
parents  coaxed  and  laughed  at.  She  had  long 
learned  the  value  of  her  bright  eyes,  and  tried 
experiments  in  coquetry,  in  corpore  vili,  upon 
rufticks  and  country  fquires,  until  me  mould 
prepare  to  conquer  the  world  and  the  fafhion. 
She  put  on  a  new  ribbon  to  welcome  Harry 
Efmond,  made  eyes  at  him,  and  directed  her 
young  fmiles  at  him,  not  a  little  to  the  amufe- 
ment  of  the  young  man,  and  the  joy  of  her 
father,  who  laughed  his  great  laugh,  and 
encouraged  her  in  her  thoufand  anticks.  Lady 
Caftlewood  watched  the  child  gravely  and  fadly  : 
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the  little  one  was  pert  in  her  replies  to  her 
mother  :  yet  eager  in  her  proteftations  of  love 
and  promifes  of  amendment  :  and  as  ready  to 
cry  (after  a  little  quarrel  brought  on  by  her  own 
giddinefs)  until  me  had  won  back  her  mamma's 
favour,  as  fhe  was  to  rifk  the  kind  lady's 
difpleafure  by  frefh  outbreaks  of  reftlefs  vanity. 
From  her  mother's  fad  looks  fhe  fled  to  her 
father's  chair  and  boozy  laughter.  She  already 
fet  the  one  againft  the  other :  and  the  little 
rogue  delighted  in  the  mifchief  which  fhe  knew 
how  to  make  fo  early. 

The  young  heir  of  Caftlewood  was  fpoiled  by 
father  and  mother  both.  He  took  their  careffes 
as  men  do,  and  as  if  they  were  his  right.  He 
had  his  hawks  and  his  fpaniel  dog,  his  little 
horfe,  and  his  beagles.  He  had  learned  to  ride 
and  to  drink,  and  to  moot  flying :  and  he  had  a 
fmall  court,  the  fons  of  the  huntfman  and 
woodman,  as  became  the  heir-apparent,  taking 
after  the  example  of  my  lord  his  father.  If  he 
had  a  headache,  his  mother  was  as  much 
frightened  as  if  the  plague  were  in  the  houfe : 
My  lord  laughed  and  jeered  in  his  abrupt  way — 
(indeed  'twas  on  the  day  after  New  Year's  Day, 
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and  an  excefs  of  mince  pie) — and  faid  with  fome 
of  his  ufual  oaths — "  D — n  it,  Harry  Efmond — 
you  fee  how  my  lady  takes  on  about  Frank's 
megrim.  She  ufed  to  be  forry  about  me,  my 
boy,  (pafs  the  tankard,  Harry,)  and  to  be 
frightened  if  I  had  a  headache  once.  She  don't 
care  about  my  head  now.  They're  like  that — 
women  are — all  the  fame  Harry,  all  jilts  in  their 
hearts.  Stick  to  College — flick  to  punch  and 
Buttery  ale  :  and  never  fee  a  woman  that's 
handfomer  than  an  old  cinder-faced  bed-maker. 
That's  my  counfel." 

It  was  my  lord's  cuftom  to  fling  out  many 
jokes  of  this  nature,  in  prefence  of  his  wife  and 
children,  at  meals — clumfy  farcafms  which  my 
lady  turned  many  a  time,  or  which,  fometimes, 
me  affected  not  to  hear,  or  which  now  and  again 
would  hit  their  mark  and  make  the  poor  victim 
wince  (as  you  could  fee  by  her  fluming  face  and 
eyes  filling  with  tears),  or  which  again  worked 
her  up  to  anger  and  retort  when,  in  anfwer  to 
one  of  thefe  heavy  bolts,  fhe  would  flam  back 
with  a  quivering  reply.  The  pair  were  not 
happy ;  nor  indeed  was  it  happy  to  be  with 
them.      Alas,    that    youthful    love    and    truth 
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fhould  end  in  bitternefs  and  bankruptcy  !     To 
fee    a    young   couple    loving   each    other    is    no 
wonder ;    but  to  fee  an  old  couple  loving  each 
other  is  the  beft  fight  of  all.      Harry  Efmond 
became  the  confidant  of  one  and  the  other — that 
is,  my  lord  told  the  lad  all  his  griefs  and  wrongs 
(which  were  indeed  of  Lord  Caftlewood's  own 
making),    and    Harry   divined   my    lady's ;    his 
affection    leading    him    eafily   to    penetrate   the 
hypocrify    under   which  Lady  Caftlewood  gene- 
rally chofe  to  go  difguifed,  and  to  fee  her  heart 
aching  whilft  her  face  wore  a  fmile.     'Tis  a  hard 
tafk  for  women  in    life,    that    mafk    which    the 
world  bids  them  wear.      But  there  is  no  greater 
crime   than  for  a  woman,  who    is    ill-ufed   and 
unhappy,  to  mow  that  fhe  is  fo.     The  world  is 
quite    relentlefs    about    bidding    her    to    keep   a 
cheerful  face ;  and  our  women,  like  the  Malabar 
wives,  are  forced  to  go  fmiling  and  painted  to 
facrifice   themfelves   with   their  hufbands ;    their 
relations  being  the  moft  eager  to  pufh  them  on 
to    their    duty,    and,    under    their    fhouts    and 
applaufes,     to    fmother    and    hum    their    cries 
of  pain. 

So,  into  the  fad  fecret  of  his  patron's  houfe- 
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hold  Harry  Efmond  became  initiated,  he  fcarce 
knew  how.  It  had  paffed  under  his  eyes  two 
years  before,  when  he  could  not  underftand  it ; 
but  reading,  and  thought,  and  experience  of 
men,  had  oldened  him  ;  and  one  of  the  deepeft 
forrows  of  a  life  which  had  never,  in  truth,  been 
very  happy,  came  upon  him  now,  when  he  was 
compelled  to  underftand  and  pity  a  grief  which 
he  flood  quite  powerlefs  to  relieve. 

It  hath  been  faid  my  lord  would  never  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  nor  his  feat  as  a  peer  of 
the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  where,  indeed,  he  had 
but  a  nominal  eftate  ;  and  refufed  an  Englifh 
peerage  which  King  William's  government 
offered  him  as  a  bribe  to  fecure  his  loyalty. 

He  might  have  accepted  this,  and  would 
doubtlefs,  but  for  the  earneft  remonftrances  of 
his  wife  (who  ruled  her  hufband's  opinions 
better  than  fhe  could  govern  his  conduct),  and 
who  being  a  fimple-hearted  woman  with  but  one 
rule  of  faith  and  right,  never  thought  of  fwerv- 
ing  from  her  fidelity  to  the  exiled  family,  or 
of  recognifing  any  other  fovereign  but  King 
James  ;     and    though    fhe    acquiefced    in    the 
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doctrine  of  obedience  to  the  reigning  power,  no 
temptation,  me  thought,  could  induce  her  to 
acknowledge  the  Prince  of  Orange  as   rightful 
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monarch,  nor  to  let  her  lord  fo  acknowledge  him. 
So  my  Lord  Caftlewood  remained  a  nonjuror 
all  his  life  nearly,  though  his  felf-denial  caufed 
him  many  a  pang,  and  left  him  fulky  and  out  of 
humour. 

The  year  after  the  Revolution,  and  all  through 
King  William's  life,  'tis  known  there  were 
conftant  intrigues  for  the  reftoration  of  the 
exiled  family ;  but  if  my  Lord  Caftlewood  took 
any  mare  of  thefe,  as  is  probable,  'twas  only  for 
a  fhort  time,' and  when  Harry  Efmond  was  too 
young  to  be  introduced  into  fuch  important 
fecrets. 

But  in  the  year  1695,  when  that  confpiracy  or 
Sir  John  Fenwick,  Colonel  Lowick,  and  others, 
was  fet  on  foot,  for  waylaying  King  William  as 
he  came  from  Hampton  Court  to  London,  and 
a  fecret  plot  was  formed,  in  which  a  vaft  number 
of  the  nobility  and  people  of  honour  were 
engaged  ;  Father  Holt  appeared  at  Caftlewood, 
and  brought  a  young  friend  with  him,  a  gentle- 
man whom  'twas  eafy  to  fee  that  both  mv  lord 
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and  the  Father  treated  with  uncommon  deference. 
Harry  Efmond  faw  this  gentleman,  and  knew 
and  recognifed  him  in  after  life,  as  mall  be 
mown  in  its  place ;  and  he  has  little  doubt  now 
that  my  Lord  Vifcount  was  implicated  fomewhat 
in  the  tranfactions  which  always  kept  Father  Holt 
employed  and  travelling  hither  and  thither  under 
a  dozen  of  different  names  and  difguifes.  The 
Father's  companion  went  by  the  name  of  Captain 
James  ;  and  it  was  under  a  very  different  name 
and  appearance  that  Harry  Efmond  afterwards 
faw  him. 

It  was  the  next  year  that  the  Fenwick  con- 
fpiracy  blew  up,  which  is  a  matter  of  publick 
hiftory  now,  and  which  ended  in  the  execution 
of  Sir  John  and  many  more,  who  fuffered  man- 
fully for  their  treafon,  and  who  were  attended  to 
Tyburn  by  my  lady's  father  Dean  Armftrong, 
Mr.  Collier,  and  other  ftout  nonjuring  clergy- 
men, who  abfolved  them  at  the  gallows-foot. 

'Tis  known  that  when  Sir  John  was  appre- 
hended, difcovery  was  made  of  a  great  number  of 
names  of  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  confpiracy ; 
when,  with  a  noble  wifdom  and  clemency,  the 
Prince  burned  the  lift  of  confoirators  furnifhed  to 
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him,  and  faid  he  would  know  no  more.  Now  it 
was,  after  this,  that  Lord  Caftlewood  fwore  his 
great  oath,  that  he  would  never,  fo  help  him 
Heaven,  be  engaged  in  any  tranfaclion  againft 
that  brave  and  merciful  man ;  and  fo  he  told 
Holt  when  the  indefatigable  prieft  vifited  him, 
and  would  have  had  him  engage  in  a  farther 
confpiracy.  After  this  my  lord  ever  fpoke  of 
King  William  as  he  was — as  one  of  the  wifeft, 
the  braved,  and  the  greateft  of  men.  My 
Lady  Efmond  (for  her  part)  faid  fhe  could  never 
pardon  the  King,  firft,  for  oufting  his  father-in- 
law  from  his  throne,  and  fecondly,  for  not  being 
conftant  to  his  wife,  the  Princefs  Mary.  Indeed, 
I  think  if  Nero  were  to  rife  again,  and  be  king 
of  England,  and  a  good  family  man,  the  ladies 
would  pardon  him.  My  lord  laughed  at  his 
wife's  objections — the  ftandard  of  virtue  did  not 
fit  him  much. 

The  laft  conference  which  Mr.  Holt  had  with 
his  lordfhip  took  place  when  Harry  was  come 
home  for  his  firft  vacation  from  college,  (Harry 
faw  his  old  tutor  but  for  a  half  hour,  and  ex- 
changed no  private  words  with  him,)  and  their 
talk,     whatever    it    might    be,    left    my   Lord 
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Vifcount  very  much  difturbed  in  mind — fo 
much  fo,  that  his  wife,  and  his  young  kinf- 
man,  Henry  Efmond,  could  not  but  obferve 
his  difquiet.  After  Holt  was  gone,  my  lord 
rebuffed  Efmond,  and  again  treated  him  with 
the  greater!  deference  ;  he  fhunned  his  wife's 
queftions  and  company,  and  looked  at  his  chil- 
dren with  fuch  a  face  of  gloom  and  anxiety, 
muttering  cc  Poor  children — poor  children!"  in 
a  way  that  could  not  but  fill  thofe  whofe  life  it 
was  to  watch  him  and  obey  him  with  great 
alarm.  For  which  gloom,  each  perfon  interested 
in  the  Lord  Caftlewood,  framed  in  his  or  her 
own  mind  an  interpretation. 

My  lady,  with  a  laugh  of  cruel  bitternefs,  faid, 
fc  I  fuppofe  the  perfon  at  Hexton  has  been  ill,  or 
has  fcolded  him"  (for  my  lord's  infatuation 
about  Mrs.  Marwood  was  known  only  too  well). 
Young  Efmond  feared  for  his  money  affairs,  into 
the  condition  of  which  he  had  been  initiated ; 
and  that  the  expenfes,  always  greater  than  his 
revenue,  had  caufed  Lord  Caftlewood  difquiet. 

One  of  the  caufes  why  my  Lord  Vifcount  had 
taken  young  Efmond  into  his  fpecial  favour,  was 
a  trivial  one,  that  hath  not  before  been  mentioned, 
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though  it  was  a  very  lucky  accident  in  Henry 
Efmond's  life.  A  very  few  months  after  my 
lord's  coming  to  Caftlewood,  in  the  winter  time, 
— the  little  boy,  being  a  child  in  a  petticoat, 
trotting  about — it  happened  that  little  Frank  was 
with  his  father  after  dinner,  who  fell  afleep  over 
his  wine,  heedlefs  of  the  child,  who  crawled  to 
the  fire  ;  and  as  good  fortune  would  have  it, 
Efmond  was  fent  by  his  miftrefs  for  the  boy 
juft  as  the  poor  little  (creaming  urchin's  coat 
was  fet  on  fire  by  a  log  ;  when  Efmond,  rufhing 
forward,  tore  the  drefs  off  the  infant,  fo  that  his 
own  hands  were  burned  more  than  the  child's, 
who  was  frightened  rather  than  hurt,  by  this 
accident.  But  certainly  'twas  providential  that 
a  refolute  perfon  mould  have  come  in  at  that 
inftant,  or  the  child  had  been  burned  to  death 
probably,  my  lord  fleeping  very  heavily  after 
drinking,  and  not  waking  fo  cool  as  a  man  mould 
who  had  a  danger  to  face. 

Ever  after  this  the  father,  loud  in  his 
expreffions  of  remorfe  and  humility  for  being 
a  tipfy  good-for-nothing,  and  of  admiration  for 
Harry  Efmond,  whom  his  lordfhip  would  ftyle 
a  hero  for  doing  a  very  trifling  fervice,  had  the 
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tendered:  regard  for  his  fon's  preferver,  and 
Harry  became  quite  as  one  of  the  family.  His 
burns  were  tended  with  the  greater!:  care  by  his 
kind  miftrefs,  who  faid  that  Heaven  had  fent  him 
to  be  the  guardian  of  her  children,  and  that  fhe 
would  love  him  all  her  life. 

And  it  was  after  this,  and  from  the  very  great 
love  and  tendernefs  which  had  grown  up  in  this 
little  houfehold,  rather  than  to  the  exhortations 
of  Dean  Armftrong  (though  thefe  had  no  fmall 
weight  with  him),  that  Harry  came  to  be  quite 
of  the  religion  of  his  houfe  and  his  dear  miftrefs, 
of  which  he  has  ever  mice  been  a  profefling 
member.  As  for  Dr.  Turner's  boafts  that  he 
was  the  caufe  of  this  conversion — even  in  thefe 
young  days  Mr.  Efmond  had  fuch  a  contempt 
for  the  Doclor,  that  had  Turner  bade  him  believe 
anything  (which  he  did  not — never  meddling  at 
all),  Harry  would  that  inftant  have  questioned 
the  truth  on't. 

My  lady  feldom  drank  wine  ;  but  on  certain 
days  of  the  year,  fuch  as  birthdays  (poor  Harry 
had  never  a  one)  and  anniverfarys,  fhe  took  a 
little ;  and  this  day,  the  29th  December,  was 
one.      At  the  end,   then,   of   this  year,   '$6,  it 
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might  have  been  a  fortnight  after  Mr.  Holt's 
laft  vifit,  Lord  Caftlewood  being  ftill  very- 
gloomy  in  mind,  and  fitting  at  table, — my  lady 
bidding  a  fervant  bring  her  a  glafs  of  wine,  and 
looking  at  her  hufband  with  one  of  her  fweet 
fmiles,  faid  : 

cc  My  lord,  will  you  not  fill  a  bumper  too,  and 
let  me  call  a  toaft  ? " 

cc  What  is  it,  Rachel  ?  "  fays  he,  holding  out 
his  empty  glafs  to  be  filled. 

cf  'Tis  the  29th  of  December,"  fays  my  lady, 
with  her  fond  look  of  gratitude  ;  and  "  my  toaft 
is,  c  Harry — and  God  blefs  him,  who  faved  my 
boy's  life  ! '  " 

My  lord  looked  at  Harry  hard,  and  drank 
the  glafs,  but  clapped  it  down  on  the  table  in  a 
moment,  and,  with  a  fort  of  groan,  rofe  up, 
and  went  out  of  the  room.  What  was  the 
matter  ?  We  all  knew  that  fome  great  grief  was 
over  him. 

Whether  my  lord's  prudence  had  made  him 
richer,  or  legacies  had  fallen  to  him,  which 
enabled  him  to  fupport  a  greater  eftablifhment 
than  that  frugal  one  which  had  been  too  much 
for   his  fmall  means,  Harry   Efmond  knew  not, 
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but  the  houfe  of  Caftlewood  was  now  on  a  fcale 
much  more  coftly  than  it  had  been  during  the 
firft  years  of  his  lord/hip's  coming  to  the  title. 
There  were  more  horfes  in  the  ftable  and  more 
fervants  in  the  hall,  and  many  more  guefts 
coming  and  going  now  than  formerly,  when  it 
was  found  difficult  enough  by  the  ftricteft 
economy  to  keep  the  houfe  as  befitted  one  of  his 
lordfhip's  rank,  and  the  eftate  out  of  debt. 
And  it  did  not  require  very  much  penetration  to 
find  that  many  of  the  new  acquaintances  at 
Caftlewood  were  not  agreeable  to  the  lady  there  : 
not  that  fhe  ever  treated  them  or  any  mortal 
with  anything  but  courtefy  ;  but  they  were 
perfons  who  could  not  be  welcome  to  her ;  and 
whofe  fociety  a  lady  fo  refined  and  referved  could 
fcarce  defire  for  her  children.  There  came 
fuddling  fquires  from  the  country  round,  who 
bawled  their  fongs  under  her  windows  and  drank 
themfelves  tipfy  with  my  lord's  punch  and  ale : 
there  came  officers  from  Hexton,  in  whofe 
company  our  little  lord  was  made  to  hear  talk 
and  to  drink,  and  fwear  too  in  a  way  that  made 
the  delicate  lady  tremble  for  her  fon.  Efmond 
tried  to  confole  her  by  faying  what  he  knew  of 
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his  College  experience  ;  that  with  this  fort  of 
company  and  converfation  a  man  muft  fall  in 
fooner  or  later  in  his  courfe  through  the  world : 
and  it  mattered  very  little  whether  he  heard  it  at 
twelve  years  old  or  twenty — the  youths  who 
quitted  mother's  apron-ftrings  the  lateft  being 
not  uncommonly  the  wildeft  rakes.  But  it  was 
about  her  daughter  that  Lady  Caftlewood  was  the 
mod  anxious,  and  the  danger  which  me  thought 
menaced  the  little  Beatrix  from  the  indulgencies 
which  her  father  gave  her,  (it  muft  be  owned 
that  my  lord,  fince  thefe  unhappy  domeftick 
differences  efpecially,  was  at  once  violent  in  his 
language  to  the  children  when  angry,  as  he 
was  too  familiar,  not  to  fay  coarfe,  when  he 
was  in  a  good  humour,)  and  from  the  com- 
pany into  which  the  carelefs  lord  brought  the 
child. 

Not  very  far  off  from  Caftlewood  is  Sark 
Caftle,  where  the  Marchionefs  of  Sark  lived, 
who  was  known  to  have  been  a  miftrefs  of  the 
late  King  Charles — and  to  this  houfe,  whither 
indeed  a  great  part  of  the  country  gentry  went, 
my  lord  infifted  upon  going,  not  only  himfelf, 
but  on  taking  his  little  daughter  and  fon,  to  play 
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with  the  children  there.  The  children  were 
nothing  loth,  for  the  houfe  was  fplendid,  and  the 
welcome  kind  enough.  But  my  lady,  juftly,  no 
doubt,  thought  that  the  children  of  fuch  a  mother 
as  that  noted  lady  Sark  had  been,  could  be  no 
good  company  for  her  two  ;  and  fpoke  her  mind 
to  her  lord.  His  own  language  when  he  was 
thwarted  was  not  indeed  of  the  gentleft :  to  be 
brief,  there  was  a  family  difpute  on  this,  as  there 
had  been  on  many  other  points — and  the  lady 
was  not  only  forced  to  give  in,  for  the  other's 
will  was  law — nor  could  fhe,  on  account  of  their 
tender  age,  tell  her  children  what  was  the  nature 
of  her  objection  to  their  vifit  of  pleafure,  or 
indeed  mention  to  them  any  objection  at  all — 
but  fhe  had  the  additional  fecret  mortification  to 
find  them  returning  delighted  with  their  new 
friends,  loaded  with  prefents  from  them,  and 
eager  to  be  allowed  to  go  back  to  a  place  of 
fuch  delights  as  Sark  Cattle.  Every  year  fhe 
thought  the  company  there  would  be  more 
dangerous  to  her  daughter,  as  from  a  child 
Beatrix  grew  to  a  woman,  and  her  daily-increafing 
beauty,  and  many  faults  of  character  too, 
expanded. 
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It  was  Harry  Efmond's  lot  to  fee  one  of  the 
vifits  which  the  old  Lady  of  Sark  paid  to  the 
Lady  of  Caftlewood  Llall  :  whither  fhe  came  in 
ftate  with  fix  chefnut  horfes  and  blue  ribbons,  a 
page  on  each  carriage  ftep,  a  gentleman  of  the 
horfe,  and  armed  fervants  riding  before  and 
behind  her.  And  but  that  it  was  unpleafant  to 
fee  Lady  Caftlewood's  face,  it  was  amufing  to 
watch  the  behaviour  of  the  two  enemies  :  the 
frigid  patience  of  the  younger  lady,  and  the 
unconquerable  good  humour  of  the  elder — who 
would  fee  no  offence  whatever  her  rival  intended, 
and  who  never  ceafed  to  fmile  and  to  laugh,  and 
to  coax  the  children,  and  to  pay  compliments  to 
every  man,  woman,  child,  nay  dog,  or  chair  and 
table,  in  Caftlewood,  fo  bent  was  fhe  upon 
admiring  everything  there.  She  lauded  the 
children,  and  wifhed — as  indeed  fhe  well  might 
— that  her  own  family  had  been  brought  up  as 
well  as  thofe  cherubs.  She  had  never  feen  fuch  a 
complexion  as  dear  Beatrix's — though  to  be  fure 
fhe  had  a  right  to  it  from  father  and  mother — 
Lady  Caftlewood's  was  indeed  a  wonder  of 
freftinefs,  and  Lady  Sark  fighed  to  think  fhe 
had  not  been  born  a  fair  woman  ;  and  remarking 
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Harry  Efmond,  with  a  fafcinating  fuperannuated 
fmile,  me  complimented  him  on  his  wit,  which 
me  faid  me  could  fee  from  his  eyes  and  fore- 
head :  and  vowed  that  fhe  never  would  have 
him  at  Sark  until  her  daughter  were  out  of 
the  way. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


►fKi 


MY    LORD    MOHUN    COMES    AMONG    US    FOR    NO    GOOD. 

THERE  had  ridden  along  with  this  old 
Princefs's  cavalcade,  two  gentlemen  ;  her 
fon,  my  Lord  Firebrace,  and  his  friend  my  Lord 
Mohun,  who  both  were  greeted  with  a  great  deal 
of  cordiality  by  the  hofpitable  Lord  of  Caftle- 
wood.  My  Lord  Firebrace  was  but  a  feeble- 
minded and  weak-limbed  young  nobleman,  fmall 
in  ftature  and  limited  in  understanding — to  judge 
from  the  talk  young  Efmond  had  with  him ;  but 
the  other  was  a  perfon  of  a  handfome  prefence, 
with  the  bel  air,  and  a  bright  daring  warlike 
afpecl,  which  according  to  the  chronicle  of  thofe 
days,  had  already  achieved  for  him  the  conqueft 
of  feveral  beauties  and  toafts.  He  had  foucht 
and  conquered  in  France,  as  well  as  in  Flanders  ; 
he  had  ferved  a  couple   of  campaigns  with  the 
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Prince  of  Baden  on  the  Danube,  and  witnefTed 
the  refcue  of  Vienna  from  the  Turk.  And  he 
fpoke  of  his  military  exploits  pleafantly,  and 
with  the  manly  freedom  of  a  foldier,  fo  as  to 
delight  all  his  hearers  at  Caftlewood,  who 
were  little  accuftomed  to  meet  a  companion  fo 
agreeable. 

On  the  firft  day  this  noble  company  came,  my 
lord  would   not   hear  of  their  departure  before 
dinner,  and  carried  away  the  gentlemen  to  amufe 
them,  whilft  his  wife  was  left  to  do  the  honours 
of  her  houfe  to  the    old  Marchionefs   and   her 
daughter  within.      They  looked  at  the  {tables, 
where    my    Lord    Mohun    praifed    the    horfes, 
thouo-h  there  was  but  a  poor  mow  there  :   they 
walked  over   the    old    houfe   and   gardens,   and 
fought  the   fiege  of  Oliver's  time  over  again  : 
they  played  a  game  of  rackets  in  the  old  court, 
where    the    Lord    Caftlewood    beat    my    Lord 
Mohun,    who  faid  he  loved   ball   of  all  things, 
and  would  quickly  come  back  to  Caftlewood   for 
his  revenge.     After  dinner  they  played   bowls, 
and  drank  punch  in  the  green  alley  ;  and  when 
they  parted  they  were  fworn   friends,  my  Lord 
Caftlewood    killing    the   other    lord    before    he 
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mounted  on  horfeback,  and  pronouncing  him 
the  beft  companion  he  had  met  for  many  a  long 
day.  All  night  long,  over  his  tobacco-pipe, 
Caftlewood  did  not  ceafe  to  talk  to  Harry 
Efmond  in  praife  of  his  new  friend,  and  in  fad 
did  not  leave  off  fpeaking  of  him  until  his 
lordfhip  was  fo  tipfy  that  he  could  not  fpeak 
plainly  any  more. 

At  breakfaft  next  day  it  was  the  fame  talk 
renewed ;  and  when  my  lady  faid  there  was 
fomethinQ-  free  in  the  Lord  Mohun's  looks  and 
manner  of  fpeech  which  caufed  her  to  miftruft 
him,  her  lord  burft  out  with  one  of  his  laughs 
and  oaths  ;  faid  that  he  never  liked  man,  woman, 
or  bead,  but  what  fhe  was  fure  to  be  jealous  of  it ; 
that  Mohun  was  the  prettieft  fellow  in  England  ; 
that  he  hoped  to  fee  more  of  him  whilft  in  the 
country  ;  and  that  he  would  let  Mohun  know 
what  my  Lady  Prude  faid  of  him. 

fC  Indeed,"  Lady  Caftlewood  faid, <c  I  liked  his 

conversion  well  enough.      'Tis  more  amufing 

than  that  of  moft  people  I  know.      I  thought  it, 

I  own,  too  free  ;   not  from  what  he  faid,  as  rather 

from  what  he  implied." 

"  Pfha  !    your   lady  (hip    does    not    know    the 
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world,"  faid  her  hufband ;  <c  and  you  have 
always  been  as  fqueamifh  as  when  you  were  a 
mifs  of  fifteen." 

cc  You  found  no  fault  when  I  was  a  mifs  at 
fifteen." 

Cf  Begad,  madam,  you  are  grown  too  old  for 
a  pinafore  now ;  and  I  hold  that  'tis  for  me  to 
judge  what  company  my  wife  fhall  fee,"  faid  my 
lord,  flapping  the  table. 

cc  Indeed,  Francis,  I  never  thought  otherwife," 
anfwered  my  lady,  rifing  and  dropping  him  a 
curtfey,  in  which  ftately  action,  if  there  was 
obedience,  there  was  defiance  too  ;  and  in  which 
a  byftander  deeply  interefled  in  the  happinefs  of 
that  pair  as  Harry  Efmond  was,  might  fee  how 
hopeleffly  feparated  they  were  ;  what  a  great  gulf 
of  difference  and  difcord  had  run  between  thern  ! 

11  By  G — d  !  Mohun  is  the  befl  fellow  in 
England  ;  and  I'll  invite  him  here,juft  to  plague 
that  woman.  Did  you  ever  fee  fuch  a  frigid 
infolence  as  it  is,  Harry  ?  That's  the  way  fhe 
treats  me,"  he  broke  out,  ftorming,  and  his  face 
growing  red  as  he  clenched  his  fifts  and  went  on. 
<c  I'm  nobody  in  my  own  houfe.  I'm  to  be  the 
humble  fervant  of  that  parfon's  daughter.      By 
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Jove  !  I'd  rather  fhe  mould  fling  the  difh  at  my 
head  than  fneer  at  me  as  fhe  does.  She  puts  me 
to  fhame  before  the  children  with  her  d — d  airs  ; 
and,  I'll  fwear,  tells  Frank  and  Beaty  that  papa's 
a  reprobate,  and  that  they  ought  to  defpife  me." 

"  Indeed  and  indeed,  fir,  I  never  heard  her 
fay  a  word  but  of  refpect  regarding  you,"  Harry 
Efmond  interpofed. 

<c  No,  curfe  it !  I  wifh  fhe  would  fpeak.  But 
fhe  never  does.  She  fcorns  me,  and  holds  her 
tongue.  She  keeps  off"  from  me,  as  if  I  was  a 
peftilence.  By  George !  fhe  was  fond  enough 
of  her  peftilence  once.  And  when  I  came  a- 
courting,  you  would  fee  mifs  blufh — blufh  red, 
by  George  !  for  joy.  Why  what  do  you  think 
fhe  faid  to  me,  Harry  ?  She  faid  herfelf,  when 
I  joked  with  her  about  her  d — d  fmiling  red 
cheeks :  c  'Tis  as  they  do  at  Saint  James's  ;  I 
put  up  my  red  flag  when  my  king  comes.'  I  was 
the  king,  you  fee,  fhe  meant.  And  now,  fir, 
look  at  her !  I  believe  fhe  would  be  glad  if  I 
was  dead ;  and  dead  I've  been  to  her  thefe  five 
years — ever  fince  you  all  of  you  had  the  fmall- 
pox:   and  fhe  never  forgave  me  for  going  away." 

cc  Indeed,    my    lord,    though   'twas    hard    to 
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forgive,  I  think  my  miftrefs  forgave  it,*  Harry 
Efmond  faid ;  "and  remember  how  eagerly  me 
watched  your  lordfhip's  return,  and  how  fadly 
fhe  turned  away  when  fhe  faw  your  cold  looks." 
11  Damme  !  "  cries  out  my  lord  ;  "  would  you 
have  had  me  wait  and  catch  the  fmall-pox  ? 
Where  the  deuce  had  been  the  good  of  that  ?  I'll 
bear  danger  with  any  man — but  not  ufelefs  danger 
— no,  no.  Thank  you  for  nothing.  And — 
you  nod  your  head,  and  I  know  very  well, 
Parfon  Harry,  what  you  mean.  There  was  the 
— the  other  affair  to  make  her  angry.  But  is  a 
woman  never  to  forgive  a  hufband  who  goes  a- 
tripping  ?     Do  you  take  me  for  a  faint  ?  " 

"Indeed,  fir,  I  do  not,"  fays  Harry,  with  a 
fmile. 

"  Since  that  time  my  wife's  as  cold  as  the 
ftatue  at  Charing  Crofs.  I  tell  thee  fhe  has  no 
forgivenefs  in  her,  Henry.  Her  coldnefs  blights 
my  whole  life,  and  fends  me  to  the  punch-bowl, 
or  driving  about  the  country.  My  children  are 
not  mine,  but  hers,  when  we  are  together.  'Tis 
only  when  fhe  is  out  of  fight  with  her  abominable 
cold  glances,  that  run  through  me,  that  they'll 
come  to  me,  and  that  I  dare  to  give  them  fo 
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much  as  a  kifs  ;  and  that's  why  I  take  'em  and 
love  'em  in  other  people's  houfes,  Harry.  I'm 
killed  by  the  very  virtue  of  that  proud  woman. 
Virtue  !  give  me  the  virtue  that  can  forgive ; 
give  me  the  virtue  that  thinks  not  of  preferving 
itfelf,  but  of  making  other  folks  happy.  Damme, 
what  matters  a  fear  or  two  if  'tis  got  in  helping  a 
friend  in  ill  fortune  ?  " 

And  my  lord  again  flapped  the  table,  and  took 
a  great  draught  from  the  tankard.  Harry 
Efmond  admired  as  he  liftened  to  him,  and 
thought  how  the  poor  preacher  of  this  felf- 
facrifice  had  fled  from  the  fmall-pox,  which  the 
lady  had  borne  fo  cheerfully,  and  which  had  been 
the  caufe  of  fo  much  difunion  in  the  lives  of  all 
in  this  houfe.  f c  How  well  men  preach,"  thought 
the  young  man,  "  and  each  is  the  example  in  his 
own  fermon.  How  each  has  a  ftory  in  a  difpute, 
and  a  true  one,  too,  and  both  are  right,  or 
wrong,  as  you  will !  "  Harry's  heart  was  pained 
within  him,  to  watch  the  druggies  and  pangs 
that  tore  the  bread  of  this  kind,  manly,  friend 
and  protedtor. 

<c  Indeed,  fir,"  faid  he,  fC  I  wifh.  to  God  that 
my  miftrefs  could  hear  you  fpeak  as  I  have  heard 
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you ;  fhe  would  know  much  that  would  make 
her  life  the  happier,  could  fhe  hear  it."  But  my 
lord  flung  away  with  one  of  his  oaths,  and  a  jeer; 
he  faid  that  Parfon  Harry  was  a  good  fellow ; 
but  that  as  for  women,  all  women  were  alike — 
all  jades,  and  heartlefs.  So  a  man  dafhes  a  fine 
vafe  down,  and  defpifes  it  for  being  broken.  It 
may  be  worthlefs  —  true  :  but  who  had  the 
keeping  of  it,  and  who  mattered  it  ? 

Harry,  who  would  have  given  his  life  to  make 
his  benefatlrefs  and  her  hufband  happy,  be- 
thought him,  now  that  he  faw  what  my  lord's 
ftate  of  mind  was,  and  that  he  really  had  a  great 
deal  of  that  love  left  in  his  heart,  and  ready  for 
his  wife's  acceptance,  if  fhe  would  take  it, 
whether  he  could  not  be  a  means  of  reconcili- 
ation between  thefe  two  perfons,  whom  he 
revered  the  moil  in  the  world.  And  he  caft 
about  how  he  mould  break  a  part  of  his  mind 
to  his  miftrefs,  and  warn  her  that  in  his,  Harry's 
opinion,  at  leaft,  her  hufband  was  ftill  her 
admirer,  and  even  her  lover. 

But  he  found  the  fubjecl  a  very  difficult 
one  to  handle,  when  he  ventured  to  remonftrate, 
which  he  did   in   the  very  graveft   tone  ;    (for 
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long  confidence  and  reiterated  proofs  of  devotion 
and  loyalty  had  given  him  a  fort  of  authority  in 
the  houfe,  which  he  refumed  as  foon  as  ever  he 
returned  to  it ;)  and  with  a  fpeech  that  mould 
have  fome  effect,  as,  indeed,  it  was  uttered  with 
the  fpeaker's  own  heart,  he  ventured  mod  gently 
to  hint  to  his  adored  miftrefs,  that  me  was 
doing  her  hufband  harm  by  her  ill  opinion  of 
him  ;  and  that  the  happinefs  of  all  the  family 
depended  upon  fetting  her  right. 

She,  who  was  ordinarily  calm  and  moft  gentle, 
and  full  of  fmiles  and  foft  attentions,  flumed  up 
when  young  Efmond  fo  fpoke  to  her,  and  rofe 
from  her  chair,  looking  at  him  with  a  haughti- 
nefs  and  indignation  that  he  had  never  before 
known  her  to  difplay.  She  was  quite  an  altered 
being  for  that  moment ;  and  looked  an  angry 
Princefs  infulted  by  a  vafTal. 

cc  Have  you  ever  heard  me  utter  a  word  in  my 
lord's  difparagement  ? "  me  afked  haftily,  hilling 
out  her  words,  and  ftamping  her  foot. 

<c  Indeed,  no,"  Efmond  faid,  looking  down. 

iC  Are  you  come  to  me  as  his  ambaffador — 
You?"  fhe  continued. 

"  I  would  fooner  fee  peace  between  you  than 
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anything  elfe  in  the  world,"  Harry  anfwered, 
f f  and  would  go  of  any  embafTy  that  had  that 
end." 

"So you  are  my  lord's  go-between  ?"  fhe  went 
on,  not  regarding  this  fpeech.  "  You  are  fent  to 
bid  me  back  into  flavery  again,  and  inform  me 
that  my  lord's  favour  is  gracioufly  reftored  to  his 
handmaid  ?  He  is  weary  of  Covent  Garden,  is 
he,  that  he  comes  home  and  would  have  the 
fatted  calf  killed?" 

"There's  good  authority  for  it,  furely,"  faid 
Efmond. 

ff  For  a  fon,  yes  ;  but  my  lord  is  not  my  fon. 
It  was  he  who  carr.  me  away  from  him.  It  was 
he  who  broke  our  happinefs  down,  and  he  bids 
me  to  repair  it.  It  was  he  who  mowed  himfelf 
to  me  at  laft,  as  he  was,  not  as  I  had  thought 
him.  It  is  he  who  comes  before  my  children 
ftupid  and  fenfelefs  with  wine— who  leaves  our 
company  for  that  of  frequenters  of  taverns  and 
bagnios — who  goes  from  his  home  to  the  city 
yonder  and  his  friends  there,  and  when  he  is  tired 
of  them  returns  hither,  and  expects  that  I  mail 
kneel  and  welcome  him.  And  he  fends  you  as 
his    chamberlain !     What     a     proud    embalTy ! 
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Monfieur,  I  make  you   my  compliment  of  the 
new  place." 

"  It  would  be  a  proud  embafly,  and  a  happy 
embafly  too,  could  I  bring  you  and  my  lord 
together,"  Efmond  replied. 

"  I  prefume  you  have  fulfilled  your  miffion 
now,  fir.  'Twas  a  pretty  one  for  you  to  under- 
take. I  don't  know  whether  'tis  your  Cambridge 
philofophy,  or  time,  that  has  altered  your  ways  of 
thinking,"  Lady  Caftlewood  continued,  frill  in  a 
farcaftick  tone.  <c  Perhaps  you  too  have  learned 
to  love  drink,  and  to  hiccup  over  your  wine  or 
punch ; — which  is  your  worfhip's  favourite  liquor? 
Perhaps  you  too  put  up  at  the  Rofe  on  your 
way  through  London,  and  have  your  acquaint- 
ances in  Covent  Garden.  My  fervices  to  you, 
fir,  to  principal  and  ambaffador,  to  mafter  and — 
and  lacquey." 

u  Great  Heavens !  madam,"  cried  Harry, 
cc  What  have  I  done  that  thus,  for  a  fecond  time, 
you  infult  me  ?  Do  you  wifti  me  to  blufh  for 
what  I  ufed  to  be  proud  of,  that  I  lived  on  your 
bounty  ?  Next  to  doing  you  a  fervice  (which 
my  life  would  pay  for),  you  know  that  to  receive 
one   from    you   is  my  higher!  pleafure.      What 
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wrong  have  I  done  you  that  you  fhould  wound 
me  fo,  cruel  woman  ?  " 

cc  What  wrong  ?  "  me  faid,  looking  at  Efmond 
with  wild  eyes.  Cf  Well,  none — none  that  you 
know  of,  Harry,  or  could  help.  Why  did  you 
bring  back  the  fmall-pox,"  me  added,  after  a 
paufe,  cc  from  Caftlewood  village  ?  You  could 
not  help  it,  could  you  ?  Which  of  us  knows 
whither  Fate  leads  us  ?  But  we  were  all  happy, 
Henry,  till  then."  And  Harry  went  away  from 
this  colloquy,  thinking  ftill  that  the  eftrangement 
between  his  patron  and  his  beloved  miftrefs  was 
remediable,  and  that  each  had  at  heart  a  ftrong 
attachment  to  the  other. 

The  intimacy  between  the  Lords  Mohun  and 
Caftlewood  appeared  to  increafe  as  long  as  the 
former  remained  in  the  country  ;  and  my  Lord 
of  Caftlewood  efpecially  feemed  never  to  be 
happy  out  of  his  new  comrade's  fight.  They 
fported  together,  they  drank,  they  played  bowls 
and  tennis  :  my  Lord  Caftlewood  would  go  for 
three  days  to  Sark,  and  bring  back  my  lord 
Mohun  to  Caftlewood — where  indeed  his  lordfhip 
made  himfelf  very  welcome  to  all  perfons,  having 
a  joke  or  a  new  game  at  romps  for  the  children, 
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all  the  talk  of  the  town  for  my  lord,  and  mufick 
and  gallantry  and  plenty  of  the  beau  langage 
for  my  lady,  and  for  Harry  Efmond,  who  was 
never  tired  of  hearing  his  ftories  of  his  cam- 
paigns and  his  life  at  Vienna,  Venice,  Paris, 
and  the  famous  cities  of  Europe  which  he  had 
vifited  both  in  peace  and  war.  And  he  fang  at 
my  lady's  harpfichord,  and  played  cards  or 
backgammon,  or  his  new  game  of  billiards  with 
my  lord  (of  whom  he  invariably  got  the  better)  ; 
always  having  a  confummate  good  humour,  and 
bearing  himfelf  with  a  certain  manly  grace,  that 
might  exhibit  fomewhat  of  the  camp  and  Alfatia 
perhaps,  but  that  had  its  charm  and  ftamped  him 
a  gentleman  :  and  his  manner  to  Lady  Caftlewood 
was  fo  devoted  and  refpectful,  that  fhe  foon 
recovered  from  the  firft  feelings  of  diflike  which 
fhe  had  conceived  againft  him — nay,  before  long, 
began  to  be  interefted  in  his  fpiritual  welfare,  and 
hopeful  of  his  converfion,  lending  him  books  cf 
piety,  which  he  promifed  dutifully  to  ftudy. 
With  her  my  lord  talked  of  reform,  of  fettling 
into  quiet  life,  quitting  the  court  and  town,  and 
buying  fome  land  in  the  neighbourhood — though 
it  muft  be  owned  that  when  the  two  lords  wrere 
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together  over  their  Burgundy  after  dinner,  their 
talk  was  very  different,  and  there  was  very  little 
queftion  of  conversion  on  my  Lord  Mohun's 
part.  When  they  got  to  their  fecond  bottle, 
Harry  Efmond  ufed  commonly  to  leave  thefe  two 
noble  topers,  who,  though  they  talked  freely 
enough,  Heaven  knows,  in  his  prefence  (Good 
Lord,  what  a  fet  of  (lories,  of  Alfatia  and  Spring 
Garden,  of  the  taverns  and  gaming-houfes,  of  the 
ladies  of  the  court,  and  mefdames  of  the  theatres, 
he  can  recal  out  of  their  godly  converfation !) — 
although  I  fay  they  talked  before  Efmond 
freely,  yet  they  feemed  pleafed  when  he  went 
away ,  and  then  they  had  another  bottle,  and 
then  they  fell  to  cards,  and  then  my  Lord  Mohun 
came  to  her  ladyihip's  drawing-room  ;  leaving 
his  boon  companion  to  fleep  off  his  wine. 

'Twas  a  point  of  honour  with  the  fine  gentle- 
men of  thofe  days  to  lofe  or  win  magnificently 
at  their  horfe-matches,  or  games  of  cards  and 
dice — and  you  could  never  tell  from  the 
demeanour  of  thefe  two  lords  afterwards,  which 
had  been  fuccefsful  and  which  the  lofer  at  their 
games.  And  when  my  lady  hinted  to  my  lord 
that  he  played  more  than  me  liked,  he  difmifTed 
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her  with  a  <c  pifh,"  and  fwore  that  nothing  was 
more  equal  than  play  betwixt  gentlemen,  if  they 
did  but  keep  it  up  long  enough.  And  thefe 
kept  it  up  long  enough  you  may  be  fure.  A 
man  of  fafhion  of  that  time  often  paffed  a  quarter 
of  his  day  at  cards,  and  another  quarter  at  drink  : 
I  have  known  many  a  pretty  fellow,  who  was  a 
wit  too,  ready  of  repartee,  and  pofTefTed  of  a 
thoufand  graces,  who  would  be  puzzled  if  he  had 
to  write  more  than  his  name. 

There  is  fcarce  any  thoughtful  man  or  woman 
I  fuppofe,  but  can  look  back  upon  his  courfe  of 
paft  life  and  remember  fome  point,  trifling  as 
it  may  have  feemed  at  the  time  of  occurrence, 
which  has  neverthelefs  turned  and  altered  his 
whole  career.  'Tis  with  almoft  all  of  us,  as  in 
M.  Maffillon's  magnificent  image  regarding  King 
William,  a  grain  de  fable  that  perverts  or  perhaps 
overthrows  us ;  and  fo  it  was  but  a  light  word 
flung  in  the  air,  a  mere  freak  of  perverfe  child's 
temper,  that  brought  down  a  whole  heap  of 
crufhing  woes  upon  that  family  whereof  Harry 
Efmond  formed  a  part. 

Coming  home  to  his  dear  Caftlewood  in  the 
third   year  of  his   academical  courfe  (wherein  he 
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had  now  obtained  fome  diftinction,  his  Latin 
Poem  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Glocefter, 
Princefs  Anne  of  Denmark's  fon,  having  gained 
him  a  medal,  and  introduced  him  to  the  fociety 
of  the  Univerfity  wits),  Efmond  found  his  little 
friend  and  pupil  Beatrix  grown  to  be  taller  than 
her  mother,  a  flim  and  lovely  young  girl,  with 
cheeks  mantling  with  health  and  rofes  :  with  eyes 
like  ftars  mining  out  of  azure,  with  waving 
bronze  hair  cluttered  about  the  faireft  young 
forehead  ever  {ctn  :  and  a  mien  and  fhape 
haughty  and  beautiful,  fuch  as  that  of  the  famous 
antique  ftatue  of  the  huntrefs  Diana — at  one 
time  haughty,  rapid,  imperious,  with  eyes  and 
arrows  that  dart  and  kill.  Harry  watched  and 
wondered  at  this  young  creature,  and  likened  her 
in  his  mind  to  Artemis  with  the  ringing  bow  and 
fhafts  flaming  death  upon  the  children  of  Niobe  ; 
at  another  time  me  was  coy  and  melting  as  Luna 
mining  tenderly  upon  Endymion.  This  fair 
creature,  this  luftrous  Phoebe,  was  only  young  as 
yet,  nor  had  nearly  reached  her  full  fplendour : 
but  crefcent  and  brilliant,  our  young  gentleman 
of  the  Univerfity,  his  head  full  of  poetical 
fancies,  his  heart  perhaps  throbbing  with  defires 
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undefined,  admired  this  rifing  young  divinity  ; 
and  gazed  at  her  (though  only  as  at  fome 
<f  bright  particular  ftar,"  far  above  his  earth) 
with  endlefs  delight  and  wonder.  She  had  been 
a  coquette  from  the  earlieft  times  almoft,  trying 
her  freaks  and  jealoufies  ;  her  wayward  frolicks, 
and  winning  carefTes  upon  all  that  came  within 
her  reach  ;  me  fet  her  women  quarrelling  in  the 
nurfery,  and  practifed  her  eyes  on  the  groom  as 
fhe  rode  behind  him  on  the  pillion. 

She  was  the  darling  and  torment  of  father  and 
mother.  She  intrigued  with  each  fecretly ;  and 
beftowed  her  fondnefs  and  withdrew  it,  plied 
them  with  tears,  fmiles,  kiffes,  cajolements ; — 
when  the  mother  was  angry,  as  happened  often, 
flew  to  the  father,  and  fheltering  behind  him, 
purfued  her  victim  ;  when  both  were  difpleafed, 
transferred  her  carefTes  to  the  domefticks,  or 
watched  until  fhe  could  win  back  her  parents' 
good  graces,  either  by  furprifing  them  into 
laughter  and  good  humour,  or  appearing  them  by 
fubmiiTion  and  artful  humility.  She  was  Jcevo 
lata  negotio,  like  that  fickle  goddefs  Horace 
defcribes,  and  of  whofe  "  malicious  joy  "  a  great 
poet  of   our  own   has    written    fo    nobly — who 
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famous  and  heroick  as  he  was,  was  not  ftrong 
enough  to  refill  the  torture  of  women. 

It  was  but  three  years  before,  that  the  child 
then  but  ten  years  old  had  nearly  managed  to 
make  a  quarrel  between  Harry  Efmond  and  his 
comrade,  good-natured  phlegmatick  Thos. 
Turner,  who  never  of  his  own  feeking  quarrelled 
with  anybody  :  by  quoting  to  the  latter  fome  filly 
joke  which  Harry  had  made  regarding  him — (it 
was  the  mereft,  idleft  jeft,  though  it  near  drove 
two  old  friends  to  blows,  and  I  think  fuch  a  battle 
would  have  pleafed  her) — and  from  that  day  Tom 
kept  at  a  diftance  from  her ;  and  fhe  refpected 
him,  and  coaxed  him  feduloufly  whenever  they 
met.  But  Harry  was  much  more  eafily  appeafed, 
becaufe  he  was  fonder  of  the  child  :  and  when 
fhe  made  mifchief,  ufed  cutting  fpeeches,  or 
caufed  her  friends  pain,  me  excufed  herfelf  for 
her  fault,  not  by  admitting  and  deploring  it,  but 
by  pleading  not  guilty,  and  afferting  innocence 
fo  conftantly,  and  with  fuch  feeming  artleffnefs, 
that  it  was  impoffible  to  queftion  her  plea.  In 
her  childhood,  they  were  but  mifchiefs  then  which 
fhe  did ;  but  her  power  became  more  fatal  as  fhe 
grew  older — as  a  kitten   firft  plays  with  a  ball, 
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and  then  pounces  on  a  bird  and  kills  it.  'Tis 
not  to  be  imagined  that  Harry  Efmond  had  all 
this  experience  at  this  early  ftage  of  his  life, 
whereof  he  is  now  writing  the  hiftory — many 
things  here  noted  were  but  known  to  him  in 
later  days.  Almoft  everything  Beatrix  did  or 
undid  feemed  good,  or  at  leaft  pardonable,  to 
him  then  and  years  afterwards. 

It  happened,  then,  that  Harry  Efmond  came 
home  to  Caftlewood  for  his  laft  vacation,  with 
good  hopes  of  a  fellowfhip  at  his  college,  and  a 
contented  refolve  to  advance  his  fortune  that  way. 
'Twas  in  the  firft  year  of  the  prefent  century, 
Mr.  Efmond  (as  far  as  he  knew  the  period  of  his 
birth)  being  then  twenty-two  years  old.  He 
found  his  quondam  pupil  fhot  up  into  this  beauty 
of  which  we  have  fpoken,  and  promifing  yet 
more  :  her  brother,  my  lord's  fon,  a  handfome 
high-fpirited  brave  lad,  generous  and  frank,  and 
kind  to  everybody,  fave  perhaps  his  fifter,  with 
whom  Frank  was  at  war  (and  not  from  his  but 
her  fault) — adoring  his  mother,  whofe  joy  he 
was  :  and  taking  her  fide  in  the  unhappy 
matrimonial  differences  which  were  now  perma- 
nent,  while   of  courfe   Miftrefs    Beatrix   ranged 
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with  her  father.  When  heads  of  families  fall 
out,  it  muft  naturally  be  that  their  dependants 
wear  the  one  or  the  other  party's  colour  ;  and 
even  in  the  parliaments  in  the  fervants'  hall  or 
the  tables,  Harry,  who  had  an  early  obfervant 
turn,  could  fee  which  were  my  lord's  adherents 
and  which  my  lady's,  and  conjecture  pretty 
fhrewdly  how  their  unlucky  quarrel  was  debated. 
Our  lackeys  fit  in  judgment  on  us.  My  lord's 
intrigues  may  be  ever  fo  {healthily  conducted, 
but  his  valet  knows  them ;  and  my  lady's  woman 
carries  her  miftrefs's  private  hiftory  to  the 
fervant's  fcandal-market,  and  exchanges  it  againfr. 
the  fecrets  of  other  abigails. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

MY    LORD    LEAVES    US    AND    HIS    EVIL    BEHIND    HIM. 

Y  Lord  Mohun  (of  whofe  exploits  and 
fame  fome  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Uni- 
verfity  had  brought  down  but  ugly  reports)  was 
once  more  a  gueft  at  Caftlewood,  and  feemingly 
more  intimately  allied  with  my  lord  even  than 
before.  Once  in  the  fpring  thofe  two  noblemen 
had  ridden  to  Cambridge  from  Newmarket, 
whither  they  had  gone  for  the  horfe-racing,  and 
had  honoured  Harry  Efmond  with  a  viflt  at  his 
rooms;  after  which  Doctor  Montague,  the  mafter 
of  the  College,  who  had  treated  Harry  fome- 
what  haughtily,  feeing  his  familiarity  with  thefe 
great  folks,  and  that  my  Lord  Caftlewood 
laughed  and  walked  with  his  hand  on  Harry's 
moulder,  relented  to  Mr.  Efmond,  and  conde- 
fcended  to  be  very  civil  to  him ;  and  fome  days 
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after  his  arrival,  Harry,  laughing,  told  this  ftory 
to  Lady  Efmond,  remarking  how  ftrange  it  was 
that  men  famous  for  learning  and  renowned  over 
Europe,  mould,  neverthelefs,  fo  bow  down  to 
a  title,  and  cringe  to  a  nobleman,  ever  fo  poor. 
At  this,  Mrs.  Beatrix  flung  up  her  head,  and 
faid,  it  became  thofe  of  low  origin  to  refpecl 
their  betters  ;  that  the  parfons  made  themfelves 
a  great  deal  too  proud,  fhe  thought ;  and  that 
me  liked  the  way  at  Lady  Sark's  beft, 
where  the  chaplain,  though  he  loved  pudding,  as 
all  parfons  do,  always  went  away  before  the 
cuftard. 

"  And  when  I  am  a  parfon,"  fays  Mr.  Efmond, 
"  will  you  give  me  no  cuftard,  Beatrix  ?  " 

Cf  You — you  are  different,"  Beatrix  anfwered. 
"  You  are  of  our  blood." 

"My  father  was  a  parfon,  as  you  call  him," 
faid  my  lady. 

<(  But  mine  is  a  peer  of  Ireland,"  fays 
Miftrefs  Beatrix,  toffing  her  head.  li  Let  people 
know  their  places.  I  fuppofe  you  will  have  me 
go  down  on  my  knees  and  afk  a  blefling  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Turner,  that  has  juft  been  made  a 
curate,  and  whofe  mother  was  a  waiting-maid." 
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And  fhe  toffed  out  of  the  room,  being  in  one 
of  her  flighty  humours  then. 

When  fhe  was  gone,  my  lady  looked  fo  fad 
and  grave,  that  Harry  afked  the  caufe  of  her 
difquietude.  She  faid  it  was  not  merely  what  he 
faid  of  Newmarket,  but  what  fhe  had  remarked, 
with  great  anxiety  and  terror,  that  my  lord,  ever 
fince  his  acquaintance  with  the  Lord  Mohun 
efpecially,  had  recurred  to  his  fondnefs  for  play, 
which  he  had  renounced  fince  his  marriage. 

<(  But  men  promife  more  than  they  are  able  to 
perform  in  marriage,"  faid  my  lady,  with  a  figh. 
"I  fear  he  has  loft  large  fums;  and  our  property, 
always  fmall,  is  dwindling  away  under  this 
recklefs  diffipation.  I  heard  of  him  in  London 
with  very  wild  company.  Since  his  return  letters 
and  lawyers  are  conftantly  coming  and  going  :  he 
feems  to  me  to  have  a  conftant  anxiety,  though 
he  hides  it  under  boifteroufnefs  and  laughter. 
I  looked  through — through  the  door  laft  night, 
and — and  before,"  faid  my  lady,  cc  and  faw  them 
at  cards  after  midnight :  no  eftate  will  bear  that 
extravagance,  much  lefs  ours,  which  will  be  fo 
diminifhed,  that  my  fon  will  have  nothing  at  all, 
and  my  poor  Beatrix  no  portion !  " 
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CCI  wifh  I  could  help  you,  madam,"  faid  Harry 
Efmond,  fighing,  and  wifhing  that  unavailingly, 
and  for  the  thoufandth  time  in  his  life. 

<c  Who  can  ?  Only  God,"  faid  Lady  Efmond, 
cc  only  God,  in  whofe  hands  we  are."  And  fo  it 
is,  and  for  his  rule  over  his  family,  and  for  his 
conduct  to  wife  and  children — fubjects  over  whom 
his  power  is  monarchical,  any  one  who  watches 
the  world  muft  think  with  trembling  fometimes 
of  the  account  which  many  a  man  will  have  to 
render.  For  in  our  fociety  there's  no  law  to 
control  the  King  of  the  Firefide.  He  is  mafter 
of  property,  happinefs, — life  almoft.  He  is  free 
to  punifh,  to  make  happy  or  unhappy,  to  ruin  or 
to  torture.  He  may  kill  a  wife  gradually,  and 
be  no  more  queftioned  than  the  Grand  Seignior 
who  drowns  a  flave  at  midnight.  He  may  make 
flaves  and  hypocrites  of  his  children ;  or  friends 
and  freemen ;  or  drive  them  into  revolt  and 
enmity  againft  the  natural  law  of  love.  I  have 
heard  politicians  and  coffee-houfe  wifeacres  talk- 
ing over  the  newfpaper,  and  railing  at  the 
tyranny  of  the  French  King,  and  the  Emperor, 
and  wondered  how  thefe  (who  are  monarchs,. 
too,  in  their  way,)  govern  their  own  dominions 
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at  home,  where  each  man  rules  abfolute  ?  When 
the  annals  of  each  little  reign  are  mown  to  the 
Supreme  Matter,  under  whom  we  hold  fove- 
reigntv,  hiftories  will  be  laid  bare  of  houfehold 
tyrants  as  cruel  as  Amurath,  and  as  favage  as 
Nero,  and  as  recklefs  and  dittblute  as  Charles. 

If  Harry  Efmond's  patron  erred,  'twas  in  the 
latter  way,  from  a  difpofition  rather  felf-indul- 
gent  than  cruel :  and  he  might  have  been 
brought  back  to  much  better  feelings,  had  time 
been  given  to  him  to  bring  his  repentance  to  a 
lafting  reform. 

As  my  lord  and  his  friend  Lord  Mohun  were 
fuch  clofe  companions,  Miftrefs  Beatrix  chofe  to 
be  jealous  of  the  latter  ;  and  the  two  gentlemen 
often  entertained  each  other  by  laughing,  in  their 
rude  boifterous  way,  at  the  child's  freaks  of  anger 
and  mow  of  diflike.  "  When  thou  art  old 
enough,  thou  malt  marry  Lord  Mohun," 
Beatrix's  father  would  fay  :  on  which  the  girl 
would  pout  and  fay,  "  I  would  rather  marry 
Tom  Tufher."  And  becaufe  the  Lord  Mohun 
always  fhowed  an  extreme  gallantry  to  my  Lady 
Caftlewood,  whom  he  profefTed  to  admire  de- 
votedly, one  day,  in  anfwer  to  this  old  joke  of  her 
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father's,  Beatrix  faid,  "  I  think  my  lord  would 
rather  marry  mamma  than  marry  me ;  and  is 
waiting  till  you  die  to  afk  her." 

The  words  were  faid  lightly  and  pertly  by  the 
girl  one  night  before  fupper,  as  the  family  party 
were  afTembled  near  the  great  fire.  The  two 
lords,  who  were  at  cards,  both  gave  a  ftart ;  my 
lady  turned  as  red  as  fcarlet,  and  bade  Miflrefs 
Beatrix  go  to  her  own  chamber :  whereupon  the 
girl,  putting  on,  as  her  wont  was,  the  moft 
innocent  air,  faid,  "  I  am  fure  I  meant  no 
wrong ;  I  am  fure  mamma  talks  a  great  deal 
more  to  Harry  Efmond  than  fhe  does  to  papa, 
— and  fhe  cried  when  Harry  went  away,  and  fhe 
never  does  when  papa  goes  away  ;  and  laft  night 
fhe  talked  to  Lord  Mohun  for  ever  fo  long,  and 
fent  us  out  of  the  room,  and  cried  when  we  came 
back,  and     *     *     *" 

cc  D — n  !  "  cried  out  my  Lord  Caftlewood, 
out  of  all  patience.  "  Go  out  of  the  room,  you 
little  viper  !  "  and  he  ftarted  up  and  flung  down 
his  cards. 

"  Afk  Lord  Mohun  what  I  faid  to  him, 
Francis,"  her  ladyfhip  faid,  rifing  up  with  a 
feared  face,  but  yet  with  a  great  and  touching 
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dignity  and  candour  in  her  look  and  voice. 
cf  Come  away  with  me,  Beatrix."  Beatrix  fprung 
up  too  :   fhe  was  in  tears  now. 

<c  Deareft  mamma,  what  have  I  done  ?  "  fhe 
afked.  c<  Sure  I  meant  no  harm."  And  fhe 
clung  to  her  mother,  and  the  pair  went  out 
fobbing  together. 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  your  wife  faid  to  me, 
Frank,"  my  Lord  Mohun  cried — <c  Parfon 
Harry  may  hear  it ;  and,  as  I  hope  for  heaven, 
every  word  I  fay  is  true.  Laft  night,  with  tears 
in  her  eyes,  your  wife  implored  me  to  play  no 
more  with  you  at  dice  or  at  cards,  and  you  know 
beft  whether  what  fhe  afked  was  not  for  your 
good." 

"  Of  courfe  it  was,  Mohun,"  fays  my  lord  in 
a  dry  hard  voice.  "  Of  courfe,  you  are  a  model 
of  a  man  :  and  the  world  knows  what  a  faint 
you  are." 

My  Lord  Mohun  was  feparated  from  his  wife, 
and  had  had  many  affairs  of  honour  :  of  which 
women  as  ufual  had  been  the  caufe. 

"  I  am  no  faint,  though  your  wife  is — and  I 
can  anfwer  for  my  actions  as  other  people  mufr. 
for  their  words,"  faid  my  Lord  Mohun. 
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<c  By  G — ,  my  lord,  you  mall,"  cried  the  other 
ftarting  up. 

"  We  have  another  little  account  to  fettle  firft, 
my  lord,"  fays  Lord  Mohun.— Whereupon 
Harry  Efmond  filled  with  alarm  for  the  con- 
fequences  to  which  this  difaftrous  difpute  might 
lead,  broke  out  into  the  moft  vehement  expoftu- 
lations  with  his  patron  and  his  adverfary. 
<f  Gracious  Heavens  !  "  he  faid,  fC  my  lord,  are 
you  going  to  draw  a  fv/ord  upon  your  friend  in 
your  own  houfe  ?  Can  you  doubt  the  honour  of 
a  lady  who  is  as  pure  as  Heaven,  and  would  die 
a  thoufand  times  rather  than  do  you  a  wrong  ? 
Are  the  idle  words  of  a  jealous  child  to  fet 
friends  at  variance  ?  Has  not  my  miftrefs,  as 
much  as  fhe  dared  do,  befought  your  lordfhip, 
as  the  truth  muft  be  told,  to  break  your  intimacy 
with  my  Lord  Mohun  ;  and  to  give  up  the  habit 
which  may  bring  ruin  on  your  family  ?  But  for 
my  Lord  Mohun's  illnefs,  had  he  not  left  you  ? " 

"  'Faith,  Frank,  a  man  with  a  gouty  toe  can't 
run  after  other  men's  wives,"  broke  out  my  Lord 
Mohun,  who  indeed  was  in  that  way,  and  with  a 
laugh  and  look  at  his  fwathed  limb  fo  frank  and 
comical,  that  the  other  darning  his  fift  acrofs  his 
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forehead    was    caught    by   that    infectious    good 

humour,    and   (aid    with    his    oath,    cc it, 

Harry,  I  believe  thee,"  and  fo  this  quarrel  was 
over,  and  the  two  gendemen,  at  fwords  drawn 
but  juft  now,  dropped  their  points  and  fhook 
hands. 

Beat i  pacifici.  <c  Go  bring  my  lady  back," 
faid  Harry's  patron.  Efmond  went  away  only 
too  glad  to  be  the  bearer  of  fuch  good  news. 
He  found  her  at  the  door  ;  fhe  had  been  liftening 
there,  but  went  back  as  he  came.  She  took  both 
his  hands,  hers  were  marble  cold.  She  feemed  as 
if  me  would  fall  on  his  moulder.  cc  Thank  you, 
and  God  blefs  you,  my  dear  brother  Harry,"  fhe 
faid.  She  kiffed  his  hand,  Efmond  felt  her  tears 
upon  it :  and  leading  her  into  the  room,  and  up 
to  my  lord,  the  Lord  Caftlewood  with  an  out- 
break of  feeling  and  affection  fuch  as  he  had  not 
exhibited  for  many  a  long  day,  took  his  wife  to 
his  heart,  and  bent  over  and  kiffed  her  and  afked 
her  pardon. 

cc  'Tis  time  forme  to  go  to  rooft.  I  will  have 
my  gruel  a-bed,"  faid  my  Lord  Mohun  :  and 
limped  off  comically  on  Harry  Efmond's  arm. 
"By  George  that  woman  is  a  pearl,"  he  faid; 
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"and  'tis  only  a  pig  that  wouldn't  value  her. 
Have  you  feen  the  vulgar  trapefing  orange-girl 
whom  Efmond  "  —  but  here  Mr.  Efmond  inter- 
rupted him,  faying  that  thefe  were  not  affairs  for 
him  to  know. 

My  lord's  gentleman  came  in  to  wait  upon  his 
mafler,  who  was  no  focner  in  his  nightcap  and 
drefTing-gown  than  he  had  another  vifitor  whom 
his  hofl  infilled  on  fending  to  him :  and  this  was 
no  other  than  the  Lady  Caftlewood  herfelf  with 
the  toaft  and  gruel,  which  her  hufband  bade  her 
make  and  carry  with  her  own  hands  into  her 
gueft. 

Lord  Caftlewood  flood  looking  after  his  wife 
as  fhe  went  on  this  errand,  and  as  he  looked, 
Harry  Efmond  could  not  but  gaze  on  him,  and 
remarked  in  his  patron's  face  an  expreflion  of 
love,  and  grief,  and  care,  which  very  much 
moved  and  touched  the  young  man.  Lord 
Cafllewood's  hands  fell  down  at  his  fides,  and 
his  head  on  his  breafl,  and  prefently  he  faid  : 

fC  You  heard  what  Mohun  faid,  parfon  ? '' 

cc  That  my  lady  was  a  faint  ?  " 

<c  That  there  are  two  accounts  to  fettle.  I 
have  been  going  wrong  these  five  years,  Harry 
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Efmond.  Ever  fince  you  brought  that  damned 
fmall-pox  into  the  houfe,  there  has  been  a  fate 
purfuing  me,  and  I  had  beft  have  died  of  it, 
and  not  run  away  from  it,  like  a  coward.  I  left 
Beatrix  with  her  relations,  and  went  to  London  ; 
and  I  fell  among  thieves,  Harry,  and  I  got 
back  to  confounded  cards  and  dice,  which  I 
hadn't  touched  fince  my  marriage — no,  not  mice 
I  was  in  the  Duke's  Guard,  with  thofe  wild 
Mohocks.  And  I  have  been  playing  worfe  and 
worfe,  and  going  deeper  and  deeper  into  it ; 
and  I  owe  Mohun  two  thoufand  pounds  now  ; 
and  when  it's  paid  I  am  little  better  than  a 
beggar.  I  don't  like  to  look  my  boy  in  the  face  ; 
he  hates  me,  I  know  he  does.  And  I  have  fpent 
Beaty's  little  portion  ;  and  the  Lord  knows 
what  will  come  if  I  live  ;  the  beft  thing  I  can  do 
is  to  die,  and  releafe  what  portion  of  the  eftate  is 
redeemable  for  the  boy." 

Mohun  was  as  much  matter  at  Caftlewood  as 
the  owner  of  the  Hall  itfelf ;  and  his  equipages 
filled  the  ftables,  where,  indeed,  there  was  room 
in  plenty  for  many  more  horfes  than  Harry 
Efmond's  impoverifhed  patron  could  afford  to 
keep.       He  had  arrived  on  horfeback  with  his 
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people ;  but  when  his  gout  broke  out  my  Lord 
Mohun  fent  to  London  for  a  light  chaife  he  had, 
drawn  by  a  pair  of  fmall  horfes,  and  running 
as  fwift,  wherever  roads  were  good,  as  a  Lap- 
lander's fledge.  When  this  carriage  came,  his 
lordfhip  was  eager  to  drive  the  Lady  Caftlewood 
abroad  in  it,  and  did  fo  many  times,  and  at  a 
rapid  pace,  greatly  to  his  companion's  enjoy- 
ment, who  loved  the  fwift  motion  and  the 
healthy  breezes  over  the  downs  which  lie  hard 
upon  Caftlewood,  and  ftretch  thence  towards 
the  fea.  As  this  amufement  was  very  pleafant 
to  her,  and  her  lord,  far  from  fhowing  any 
miftruft  of  her  intimacy  with  Lord  Mohun, 
encouraged  her  to  be  his  companion ;  as  if  willing, 
by  his  prefent  extreme  confidence,  to  make  up 
for  any  part  miftruft  which  his  jealoufy  had  fhown; 
the  Lady  Caftlewood  enjoyed  herfelf  freely  in 
this  harmlefs  diverfton,  which,  it  muft  be 
owned,  her  gueft  was  very  eager  to  give  her  ; 
and  it  feemed  that  fhe  grew  the  more  free  with 
Lord  Mohun,  and  pleafed  with  his  company, 
becaufe  of  fome  facrifice  which  his  gallantry  was 
pleafed  to  make  in  her  favour. 

Seeing  the  two  gentlemen  conftantly  at  cards 
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ftill  of  evenings,  Harry  Efmond  one  day  de- 
plored to  his  miftrefs  that  this  fatal  infatuation 
of  her  lord  fhould  continue ;  and  now  they 
feemed  reconciled  together,  begged  his  lady  to 
hint  to  her  hufband  that  he  fhould  play  no 
more. 

But  Lady  Caftlewood,  fmiling  archly  and 
gaily,  faid  fhe  would  fpeak  to  him  prefently, 
and  that,  for  a  few  nights  more  at  leaf!:,  he  might 
be  let  to  have  his  amufement. 

"Indeed,  madam,"  faid  Harry,  Cf  you  know 
not  what  it  cofts  you  ;  and  'tis  eafy  for  any 
obferver  who  knows  the  game,  to  fee  that  Lord 
Mohun  is  by  far  the  ftronger  of  the  two." 

tc  I  know  he  is,"  fays  my  lady,  ftill  with  ex- 
ceeding good  humour  :  "  he  is  not  only  the  beft 
player,  but  the  kindeft  player  in  the  world." 

<c  Madam,  madam,"  Efmond  cried,  tranfported 
and  provoked.  "  Debts  of  honour  muft  be  paid 
fome  time  or  other;  and  my  mafter  will  be  ruined 
if  he  goes  on." 

tf  Harry,  mail  I  tell  you  a  fecret  ?  "  my  lady 
replied,  with  kindnefs  and  pleafure  ftill  in  her  eyes. 
ft  Francis  will  not  be  ruined  if  he  goes  on  ; 
he  will  be  refcued  if  he  goes  on.     I  repent  of 
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having  fpoken  and  thought  unkindly  of  the  Lord 
Mohun  when  he  was  here  in  the  paft  year.  He 
rs  full  of  much  kindnefs  and  good ;  and  'tis  my 
belief  that  we  mail  bring  him  to  better  things. 
I  have  lent  him  Tillotfon  and  your  favourite 
Bifliop  Taylor,  and  he  is  much  touched,  he  fays  ; 
and  as  a  proof  of  his  repentance  (and  herein  lies 
my  fecret) — what  do  you  think  he  is  doing  with 
Francis  ?  He  is  letting  poor  Frank  win  his 
money  back  again.  He  hath  won  already  at  the 
laft  four  nights  ;  and  my  Lord  Mohun  fays  that 
he  will  not  be  the  means  of  injuring  poor  Frank 
and  my  dear  children." 

Cf  And  in  God's  name,  what  do  you  return 
him  for  this  facrifice  ? "  afked  Efrnond,  aghaft  : 
who  knew  enough  of  men,  and  of  this  one  in 
particular,  to  be  aware  that  fuch  a  fmifhed  rake 
gave  nothing  for  nothing.  cc  How,  in  Heaven's 
name,  are  you  to  pay  him  ?" 

ct  Pay  him  !  With  a  mother's  bleffing  and  a 
wife's  prayers ! "  cries  my  lady,  clafping  her 
hands  together.  Harry  Efrnond  did  not  know 
whether  to  laugh,  to  be  angry,  or  to  love  his 
dear  miftrefs  more  than  ever  for  the  obftinate 
innocency    with  which  fhe   chofe   to  regard    the 
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conduft  of  a  man.  of  the  world,  whofe  defigns  he 
knew  better  how  to  interpret.     He  told  the  lady, 
guardedly,  but  fo  as  to  make  his  meaning  quite 
clear  to  her,  what  he  knew   in    refpecl  of  the 
former  life  and  conduct  of  this  nobleman  ;    of 
other  women  againft  whom  he  had  plotted,  and 
whom   he   had    overcome ;    of  the  converfation 
which    he    Harry    himfelf   had   had   with    Lord 
Mohun,   wherein  the  lord  made  a  boaft  of  his 
libertinifm,  and  frequently  avowed  that  he  held 
all  women  to  be  fair  game  (as  his  lordfhip  ftyled 
this  pretty  fport),   and  that  they  were  all,  with- 
out   exception,    to    be   won.      And   the    return 
Harry  had  for  his  entreaties  and  remonstrances 
was  a  fit  of  anger  on  Lady  Caftlewood's  part, 
who  would  not  liften  to  his  accufations,  fhe  faid, 
and    retorted    that    he   himfelf    muft    be    very 
wicked  and  perverted,  to  fuppofe  evil  defigns, 
where  me  was  fure  none  were  meant.      "  And 
this  is    the   good  meddlers  get  of   interfering," 
Harry  thought  to  himfelf  with  much  bitternefs  : 
and  his  perplexity  and  annoyance  were  only  the 
greater,  becaufe  he  could  not  fpeak  to  my  Lord 
Caftlewood  himfelf  upon  a  fubject  of  this  nature, 
or  venture  to  advife  or  warn  him  regarding  a 
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matter  fo  very  facred  as  his  own  honour,  of 
which  my  lord  was  naturally  the  beft  guardian. 

But  though  Lady  Caftlewood  would  liften  to 
no  advice  from  her  young  dependent,  and  ap- 
peared indignantly  to  refufe  it  when  offered, 
Harry  had  the  fatisfaction  to  find  that  fhe 
adopted  the  counfel  which  fhe  profeffed  to  reject  ; 
for  the  next  day  fhe  pleaded  a  headache,  when 
my  Lord  Mohun  would  have  had  her  drive  out, 
and  the  next  day  the  headache  continued  ;  and 
next  day,  in  a  laughing  gay  way  fhe  propofed 
that  the  children  mould  take  her  place  in  his 
lordfhip's  car,  for  they  would  be  charmed  with  a 
ride  of  all  things ;  and  fhe  muft  not  have  all  the 
pleafure  for  herfelf.  My  lord  gave  them  a  drive 
with  a  very  good  grace,  though  I  darefay  with 
rage  and  difappointment  inwardly — not  that  his 
heart  was  very  ferioufly  engaged  in  his  defigns 
upon  this  fimple  lady ;  but  the  life  of  fuch 
men  is  often  one  of  intrigue,  and  they  can  no 
more  go  through  the  day  without  a  woman  to 
purfue,  than  a  fox-hunter  without  his  fport  after 
breakfaft. 

Under  an  affected  careleffnefs  of  demeanour, 
and  though  there  was  no  outward  demonftration 
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of  doubt  upon  his  patron's  part  fince  the  quarrel 
between  the  two  lords,  Harry  yet  faw  that  Lord 
Caftlewood  was  watching  his  gueft  very  narrowly  : 
and  caught  figns  of  diftruft  and  fmothered  rage 
(as  Harry  thought)  which  foreboded  no  good. 
On  the  point  of  honour  Efmond  knew  how 
touchy  his  patron  was  :  and  watched  him  almoft 
as  a  phyfician  watches  a  patient,  and  it  feemed 
to  him  that  this  one  was  flow  to  take  the 
difeafe,  though  he  could  not  throw  off  the 
poifon  when  once  it  had  mingled  with  his  blood. 
We  read  in  Shakefpeare  (whom  the  writer  for 
his  part  confiders  to  be  far  beyond  Mr.  Congreve, 
Mr.  Dryden,  or  any  of  the  wits  of  the  prefent 
period)  that  when  jealoufy  is  once  declared,  nor 
poppy  nor  mandragora,  nor  all  the  drowfy 
fyrups  of  the  Eaft,  will  ever  foothe  it  or  medicine 
it  away. 

In  fine,  the  fymptoms  feemed  to  be  fo 
alarming  to  this  young  phyfician  (who  indeed 
young  as  he  was  had  felt  the  kind  pulfes  of 
all  thofe  dear  kinfmen),  that  Harry  thought  it 
would  be  his  duty  to  warn  my  Lord  Mohun, 
and  let  him  know  that  his  defigns  were  fufpected 
and    watched.      So  one    day   when  in  rather  a 
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pettifh  humour,  his  lordfhip  had  fent  to  Lady 
Caftlewood,  who  had  promifed  to  drive  with 
him,  and  now  refufed  to  come,  Harry  faid — 
Cf  My  lord,  if  you  will  kindly  give  me  a  place 
by  your  fide  I  will  thank  you  ;  I  have  much 
to  fay  to  you,  and  would  like  to  fpeak  to  you 
alone." 

fC  You  honour  me  by  giving  me  your  confi- 
dence, Mr.  Henry  Efmond,"  fays  the  other, 
with  a  very  grand  bow.  My  lord  was  always 
a  fine  gentleman,  and  young  as  he  was  there 
was  that  in  Efmond 's  manner  which  mowed 
that  he  was  a  gentleman  too,  and  that  none 
might  take  a  liberty  with  him — fo  the  pair 
went  out,  and  mounted  the  little  carriage  which 
was  in  waiting  for  them  in  the  court,  with  its 
two  little  cream-coloured  Hanoverian  horfes 
covered  with  fplendid  furniture  and  champing  at 
the  bit. 

cc  My  lord,"  fays  Harry  Efmond,  after  they 
were  got  into  the  country,  and  pointing  to  my 
Lord  Mohun's  foot,  which  was  fwathed  in  flannel, 
and  put  up  rather  oftentatioufly  on  a  cufhion — 
Cf  my  lord,  I  ftudied  medicine  at  Cambridge." 

ff  Indeed,  Parfon  Harry,"  fays  he  :   fC  and  are 
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you  going  to  take  out  a  diploma :  and  cure 
your  fellow-ftudents  of  the  " — 

"  Of  the  gout,"  fays  Harry,  interrupting 
him,  and  looking  him  hard  in  the  face,  cc  I 
know  a  good  deal  about  the  gout." 

<c  I  hope  you  may  never  have  it.  'Tis  an 
infernal  difeafe,"  fays  my  lord,  "  and  its  twinges 
are  diabolical.  Ah  !  "  and  he  made  a  dreadful 
wry  face,  as  if  hejuft  felt  a  twinge. 

"  Your  lordfhip  would  be  much  better  if 
you  took  off  all  that  flannel — it  only  ferves  to 
inflame  the  toe,"  Harry  continued,  looking  his 
man  full  in  the  face. 

<cO!  it  only  ferves  to  inflame  the  toe,  does 
it  ?  "  fays  the  other,  with  an  innocent  air. 

'c  If  you  took  off  that  flannel,  and  flung  that 
abfurd  flipper  away  and  wore  a  boot,"  continues 
Harry. 

"You  recommend  me  boots,  Mr.  Efmond  ?  " 
afks  my  lord. 

cc  Yes,  boots  and  spurs. '  I  faw  your  lordfhip 
three  days  ago  run  down  the  gallery  fan:  enough," 
Harry  goes  on.  c<  I  am  fure  that  taking  gruel 
at  night  is  not  fo  pleafant  as  claret  to  your 
lordfhip  ;   and   befides   it  keeps   your   lordfhip's 
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head  cool  for  play,  whilft  my  patron's  is  hot  and 
fluttered  with  drink." 

cf,Sdeath,  fir,  you  dare  not  fay  that  I  don't 
play  fair  ?  "  cries  my  lord,  whipping  his  horfes, 
which  went  away  at  a  gallop. 

<f  You  are  cool  when  my  lord  is  drunk,"  Harry 
continued  ;  cc  your  lordfhip  gets  the  better  of  my 
patron.  I  have  watched  you  as  I  looked  up 
from  my  books." 

<c  You  young  Argus  ! "  fays  Lord  Mohun,  who 
liked  Harry  Efmond, — and  for  whofe  company 
and  wit,  and  a  certain  daring  manner,  Harry  had 
a  great  liking  too — cc  You  young  Argus  !  you 
may  look  with  all  your  hundred  eyes  and  fee  we 
play  fair.  I've  played  away  an  eflate  of  a  night, 
and  I've  played  my  fhirt  off  my  back;  and  I've 
played  away  my  periwig  and  gone  home  in  a 
night-cap.  But  no  man  can  fay  I  ever  took  an 
advantage  of  him  beyond  the  advantage  of  the 
game.  I  played  a  dice-cogging  fcoundrel  in 
Alfatia  for  his  ears  and  won  'em,  and  have  one  of 
'em  in  my  lodging  in  Bow  Street  in  a  bottle  of 
fpirits.  Harry  Mohun  will  play  any  man  for 
anything — always  would." 

tc  You  are  playing  awful  flakes,   my  lord,  in 
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my  patron's  houfe,"  Harry  faid,  fc  and  more 
games  than  are  on  the  cards." 

cc  What  do  you  mean,  fir  ? "  cries  my  lord, 
turning  round,  with  a  flufh  on  his  face. 

"  I  mean,"  anfwers  Harry  in  a  farcaftick  tone, 
"  that  your  gout  is  well — if  ever  you  had  it." 

cc  Sir  !  "  cried  my  lord,  getting  hot. 

c<  And  to  tell  the  truth  I  believe  your  lordmip 
has  no  more  gout  than  I  have.  At  any  rate, 
change  of  air  will  do  you  good,  my  Lord  Mohun. 
And  I  mean  fairly  that  you  had  better  go  from 
Caftlewood." 

Cf  And  were  you  appointed  to  give  me  this 
meflage  ?"  cries  the  Lord  Mohun.  ic  Did  Frank 
Efmond  commifiion  you  ?  " 

"  No  one  did.  'Twas  the  honour  of  my 
family  that  commiffioned  me." 

"And  you  are  prepared  to  anfwer  this?"  cries 
the  other,  furioufly  lafhing  his  horfes. 

<f  Quite,  my  lord  :  your  lordmip  will  upfet  the 
carriage  if  you  whip  fo  hotly." 

cc  By  George,  you  have  a  brave  fpirit!"  my 
lord  cried  out,  burfting  into  a  laugh.  "I  fuppofe 
'tis  that  infernal  botte  de  Jefuite  that  makes  you 
fo  bold,"  he  added. 
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Cf  'Tis  the  peace  of  the  family  I  love  beft  in 
the  world,"  Harry  Efmond  faid,  warmly — Cf  'tis 
the  honour  of  a  noble  benefactor — the  happinefs 
of  my  dear  miftrefs  and  her  children.  I  owe 
them  everything  in  life,  my  lord  ;  and  would  lay 
it  down  for  any  one  of  them.  What  brings  you 
here  to  difturb  this  quiet  houfehold  ?  What 
keeps  you  lingering  month  after  month  in  the 
country  ?  What  makes  you  feign  illnefs  and 
invent  pretexts  for  delay  ?  Is  it  to  win  my  poor 
patron's  money  ?  Be  generous,  my  lord,  and 
fpare  his  weaknefs  for  the  fake  of  his  wife  and 
children.  Is  it  to  praclife  upon  the  ftmple  heart 
of  a  virtuous  lady  ?  You  might  as  well  florin 
the  Tower  -Angle-handed.  But  you  may  blemim 
her  name  by  light  comments  on  it  or  by  lawlefs 
purfuits — and  I  don't  deny  that  'tis  in  your 
power  to  make  her  unhappy.  Spare  thefe 
innocent  people  and  leave  them." 

cc  By  the  Lord,  I  believe  thou  haft  an  eye  to 
the  pretty  Puritan  thyfelf,  Mafter  Harry,"  fays 
my  lord,  with  his  recklefs,  good-humoured  laugh, 
and  as  if  he  had  been  listening  with  intereft 
to  the  paftionate  appeal  of  the  young  man. 
cc  Whifper,  Harry.     Art  thou  in  love  with  her 
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thyfelf  ?  Hath  tipfy  Frank  Efmond  come  by  the 
way  of  all  flem  ?  " 

"  My  lord,  my  lord,"  cried  Harry,  his  face 
flufhing  and  his  eyes  rilling  as  he  fpoke,  cc  I  never 
had  a  mother,  but  I  love  this  lady  as  one.  I 
worfhip  her  as  a  devotee  worfhips  a  faint.  To 
hear  her  name  fpoken  lightly  feems  blafphemy  to 
me.  Would  you  dare  think  of  your  own  mother 
fo,  or  fuffer  anyone  fo  to  fpeak  of  her  !  It  is  a 
horror  to  me  to  fancy  that  any  man  mould  think 
of  her  impurely.  I  implore  you,  I  befeech  you, 
to  leave  her.      Danger  will  come  out  of  it." 

"Danger,  pfha !  "  fays  my  lord,  giving  a  cut 
to  the  horfes,  which  at  this  minute — for  we  were 
got  on  to  the  Downs — fairly  ran  off  into  a  gallop 
that  no  pulling  could  flop.  The  rein  broke  in 
Lord  Mohun's  hands,  and  the  furious  beafts 
fcampered  madly  forwards,  the  carriage  fwaying 
to  and  fro,  and  the  perfons  within  it  holding 
on  to  the  fides  as  beft  they  might,  until  feeing  a 
great  ravine  before  them,  where  an  upfet  was 
inevitable,  the  two  gentlemen  leapt  for  their  lives, 
each  out  of  his  fide  of  the  chaife.  Harry  Efmond 
was  quit  for  a  fall  on  the  grafs,  which  was  fo 
fevere,  that  it  ftunned  him  for  a  minute  ;   but  he 
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got  up  prefently  very  fick,  and  bleeding  at  the 
nofe,  but  with  no  other  hurt.  The  Lord 
Mohun  was  not  fo  fortunate  ;  he  fell  on  his  head 
againft  a  ftone,  and  lay  on  the  ground  dead  to 
all  appearance. 

This  mifadventure  happened  as  the  gentlemen 
were  on  their  return  homewards ;  and  my  Lord 
Caftlewood,  with  his  fon  and  daughter,  who  were 
going  out  for  a  ride,  met  the  ponies  as  they  were 
galloping  with  the  car  behind,  the  broken  traces 
entangling  their  heels,  and  my  lord's  people 
turned  and  flopped  them.  It  was  young  Frank 
who  fpied  out  Lord  Mohun's  fcarlet  coat  as  he 
lay  on  the  ground,  and  the  party  made  up  to 
that  unfortunate  gentleman  and  Efmond,  who 
was  now  ftanding  over  him.  His  large  periwig 
and  feathered  hat  had  fallen  off,  and  he  was 
bleeding  profufely  from  a  wound  on  the  forehead, 
and  looking,  and  being,  indeed,  a  corpfe. 

f(  Great  God  !  he's  dead  !  "  fays  my  lord. 
<c  Ride,  fome  one  :  fetch  a  doctor — flay.  I'll 
go  home  and  bring  back  Turner  ;  he  knows  fur- 
gery,"  and  my  lord,  with  his  fon  after  him, 
galloped  away. 

They  were  fcarce  gone  when  Harry  Efmond, 
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who  was,  indeed,  but  juft  come  to  himfelf,  be- 
thought him  of  a  fimilar  accident  which  he  had 
feen  on  a  ride  from  Newmarket  to  Cambridge, 
and  taking  off  a  fleeve  of  my  lord's  coat,  Harry, 
with  a  penknife,  opened  a  vein  in  his  arm,  and 
was  greatly  relieved,  after  a  moment,  to  fee  the 
blood  flow.  He  was  near  half-an-hour  before  he 
came  to  himfelf,  by  which  time  Doctor  Tufher 
and  little  Frank  arrived,  and  found  my  lord  not 
a  corpfe  indeed,  but  as  pale  as  one. 

After  a  time,  and  when  he  was  able  to  bear 
motion,  they  put  my  lord  upon  a  groom's  horfe, 
and  gave  the  other  to  Efmond,  the  men  walking 
on  each  fide  of  my  lord,  to  fupport  him,  if  need 
were,  and  worthy  Doctor  Tufher  with  them. 
Little  Frank  and  Harry  rode  together  at  a  foot 
pace. 

When  we  rode  together  home,  the  boy  faid : 
cc  We  met  mamma,  who  was  walking  on  the 
terrace  with  the  Doctor,  and  papa  frightened  her, 
and  told  her  you  were  dead  *  *  * 

"  That  I  was  dead  ?  "  afks  Harry. 

<c  Yes.  Papa  fays:  c  Here's  poor  Harry 
killed,  my  dear  ;  '  on  which  mamma  gives  a  great 
fcream,  and  oh,  Harry !   fhe  drops  down  ;   and 
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I  thought  fhe  was  dead,  too.  And  you  never 
faw  fuch  a  way  as  papa  was  in :  he  fwore  one  of 
his  great  oaths ;  and  he  turned  quite  pale ;  and 
then  he  began  to  laugh  fomehow,  and  he  told  the 
Doctor  to  take  his  horfe,  and  me  to  follow  him ; 
and  we  left  him.  And  I  looked  back,  and  faw 
him  darning  water  out  of  the  fountain  on  to 
mamma.     Oh,  me  was  fo  frightened !  " 

Mufing  upon  this  curious  hiftory — for  my 
Lord  Mohun's  name  was  Henry  too,  and  they 
called  each  other  Frank  and  Harry  often — and 
not  a  little  difturbed  and  anxious,  Efmond  rode 
home.  His  dear  lady  was  on  the  terrace  ftill, 
one  of  her  women  with  her,  and  my  lord  no 
longer  there.  There  are  fteps  and  a  little  door 
thence  down  into  the  road.  My  lord  parTed, 
looking  very  ghaftly,  with  a  handkerchief  over 
his  head,  and  without  his  hat  and  periwig,  which 
a  groom  carried,  but  his  politenefs  did  not  defert 
him,  and  he  made  a  bow  to  the  lady  above. 

cc  Thank  Heaven  you  are  fafe,"  fhe  faid. 

<c  And  fo  is  Harry,  too,  mamma,"  fays  little 
Frank,  <c  huzzay  !  " 

Harry  Efmond  got  off  the  horfe  to  run  to  his 
miftrefs,   as   did  little   Frank,    and   one  of  the 
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grooms  took  charge  of  the  two  beafts,  while  the 
other,  hat  and  periwig  in  hand,  walked  by  my 
lord's  bridle  to  the  front  gate,  which  lay  half-a- 
mile  away. 

"  Oh,  my  boy  !  what  a  fright  you  have  given 
me  ! "  Lady  Caftlewood  faid,  when  Harry  Efmond 
came  up,  greeting  him  with  one  of  her  mining 
looks,  and  a  voice  of  tender  welcome  ;  and  me 
was  fo  kind  as  to  kifs  the  young  man  ('twas  the 
fecond  time  me  had  fo  honoured  him),  and  me 
walked  into  the  houfe  between  him  and  her  fon, 
holding  a  hand  of  each. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

WE    RIDE    AFTER   HIM   TO    LONDON. 

AFTER  a  repofe  of  a  couple  of  days,  the 
Lord  Mohun  was  fo  far  recovered  of  his 
hurt  as  to  be  able  to  announce  his  departure  for 
the  next  morning  :  when,  accordingly,  he  took 
leave  of  Caftlewood,  propofing  to  ride  to  London 
by  eafy  ftages,  and  lie  two  nights  upon  the  road. 
His  hoft  treated  him  with  a  ftudied  and  cere- 
monious courtefy,  certainly  different  from  my 
lord's  ufual  frank  and  carelefs  demeanour ;  but 
there  was  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  the  two 
lords  parted  otherwife  than  good  friends,  though 
Harry  Efmond  remarked  that  my  Lord  Vifcount 
only  faw  his  gueft  in  company  of  other  perfons, 
and  feemed  to  avoid  being  alone  with  him. 
Nor  did  he  ride  any  diftance  with  Lord  Mohun, 
as   his   cuftom  was   with   moft   of  his   friends, 
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whom    he    was    always    eager    to   welcome    and 
unwilling  to  lofe  :   but  contented  himfelf,  when 
his  lordfhip's  horfes  were  announced,  and  their 
owner  appeared  booted  for  his  journey,  to  take 
a  courteous  leave  of  the  ladies  of  Caftlewood, 
by  following  the  Lord  Mohun  down  flairs  to  his 
horfes,  and  by  bowing  and  wifhing  him  a  good- 
day  in  the    court-yard.      cc  I    mail    fee   you  in 
London  before  very  long,  Mohun,"  my  lord  faid, 
with  a  fmile  :   cc  when  we  will  fettle  our  accounts 
together." 

"  Do  not  let  them  trouble  you,  Frank,"  faid 
the  other,  good-naturedly,  and  holding  out  his 
hand  looked  rather  furprifed  at  the  grim  and 
ftately  manner  in  which  his  hoft  received  his 
parting  falutation  :  and  fo,  followed  by  his  people, 
he  rode  away. 

Harry  Efmond  was  witnefs  of  the  departure. 
It  was  very  different  to  my  lord's  coming,  for 
which  great  preparation  had  been  made  (the  old 
houfe  putting  on  its  beft  appearance  to  welcome 
its  guefl),  and  there  was  a  fadnefs  and  conftraint 
about  all  perfons  that  day,  which  filled  Mr. 
Efmond  with  gloomy  forebodings,  and  fad 
indefinite  apprehenfions.     Lord  Caftlewood  flood 
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at  the  door  watching  his  gueft  and  his  people  as 
they  went  out  under  the  arch  of  the  outer  gate. 
When  he  was  there,  Lord  Mohun  turned  once 
more,  my  Lord  Vifcount  flowly  raifed  his  beaver 
and  bowed.  His  face  wore  a  peculiar  livid  look, 
Harry  thought.  He  curfed  and  kicked  away 
his  dogs,  which  came  jumping  about  him — then 
he  walked  up  to  the  fountain  in  the  centre  of  the 
court,  and  leaned  againft  a  pillar  and  looked  into 
the  bairn.  As  Efmond  croiTed  over  to  his  own 
room,  late  the  chaplain's,  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
court,  and  turned  to  enter  in  at  the  low  door,  he 
saw  Lady  Caftlewood  looking  through  the  curtains 
of  the  great  window  of  the  drawing-room  over 
head  at  my  lord  as  he  flood  regarding  the 
fountain.  There  was  in  the  court  a  peculiar 
iilence  fomehow  :  and  the  fcene  remained  long 
in  Efmond's  memory : — the  iky  bright  over-head : 
the  buttreiTes  of  the  building,  and  the  fun-dial 
carting  fhadow  over  the  gilt  memento  mori 
infcribed  underneath :  the  two  dogs,  a  black 
greyhound  and  a  fpaniel  nearly  white,  the  one 
with  his  face  up  to  the  fun,  and  the  other  muffing 
amongft.  the  grafs  and  ftones,  and  my  lord  leaning 
over  the  fountain,  which  was  plaining  audibly. 
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'Tis  ftrange  how  that  fcene,  and  the  found  of 
that  fountain  remain  fixed  on  the  memory  of 
a  man  who  has  beheld  a  hundred  fights  of 
fplendour,  and  danger  too,  of  which  he  has  kept 
no  account. 

It  was  Lady  Caftlewood — me  had  been 
laughing  all  the  morning,  and  efpecially  gay 
and  lively  before  her  hufband  and  his  gueft, 
who,  as  foon  as  the  two  gentlemen  went  together 
from  her  room,  ran  to  Harry,  the  expreflion  of 
her  countenance  quite  changed  now,  and  with  a 
face  and  eyes  full  of  care,  and  faid,  cc  Follow 
them,  Harry,  I  am  fure  fomething  has  gone 
wrong."  And  fo  it  was  that  Efmond  was  made 
an  eaves-dropper  at  this  lady's  orders :  and 
retired  to  his  own  chamber,  to  give  himfelf  time 
in  truth  to  try  and  compofe  a  ftory  which  would 
foothe  his  miftrefs,  for  he  could  not  but  have 
his  own  apprehenfion  that  fome  ferious  quarrel 
was  pending  between  the  two  gentlemen. 

And  now  for  feveral  days  the  little  company  at 
Caftlewood  fate  at  table  as  of  evenings  :  this  care, 
though  unnamed  and  invifible,  being  neverthelefs 
prefent  alway,  in  the  minds  of  at  leaft  three 
perfons  there.      My   lord  was  exceeding  gentle 
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and  kind.  Whenever  he  quitted  the  room,  his 
wife's  eyes  followed  him.  He  behaved  to  her 
with  a  kind  of  mournful  courtefy  and  kindnefs 
remarkable  in  one  of  his  blunt  ways  and  ordi- 
narily rough  manner.  He  called  her  by  her 
Chriflian  name  often  and  fondly,  was  very  foft 
and  gentle  with  the  children,  efpecially  with  the 
boy,  whom  he  did  not  love.  And  being  lax 
about  church  generally,  he  went  thither  and  per- 
formed all  the  offices  (down  even  to  liftening  to 
Doctor  Turner's  fermon)  with  great  devotion. 

<cHe  paces  his  room  all  night:  what  is  it? 
Henry  find  out  what  it  is,"  Lady  Caftlewood  faid 
constantly  to  her  young  dependant.  <c  He  has 
fent  three  letters  to  London,"  me  faid,  another 
day. 

"  Indeed,  madam,  they  were  to  a  lawyer," 
Harry  anfwered,  who  knew  of  thefe  letters,  and 
had  feen  a  part  of  the  correfpondence,  which 
related  to  a  new  loan  my  lord  was  railing  :  and 
when  the  young  man  remonflrated  with  his 
patron,  my  lord  faid  cc  he  was  only  railing  money 
to  pay  off  an  old  debt  on  the  property,  which 
muft  be  difcharged." 

Regarding  the  money,  Lady  Caftlewood  was 
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not  in  the  leaft  anxious.  Few  fond  women  feel 
money-diftrefs  ;  indeed  you  can  hardly  give  a 
woman  a  greater  pleafure  than  to  bid  her  pawn 
her  diamonds  for  the  man  {he  loves ;  and  I  re- 
member hearing  Mr.  Congreve  fay  of  my  Lord 
Marlborough,  that  the  reafon  why  my  lord  was 
fo  fuccefsful  with  women  as  a  young  man  was, 
becaufe  he  took  money  of  them.  <c  There  are  few 
men  who  will  make  fuch  a  facrifice  for  them," 
fays  Mr.  Congreve,  who  knew  a  part  of  the  fex 
pretty  well. 

Harry  Efmond's  vacation  was  juft  over,  and, 
as  hath  been  faid,  he  was  preparing  to  return  to 
the  Univerfity  for  his  laft  term  before  taking  his 
degree  and  entering  into  the  Church.  He  had 
made  up  his  mind  for  this  office,  not  indeed  with 
that  reverence  which  becomes  a  man  about  to 
enter  upon  a  duty  fo  holy,  but  with  a  worldly 
fpirit  of  acquiefcence  in  the  prudence  of  adopting 
that  profelTion  for  his  calling.  But  his  reafoning 
was  that  he  owed  all  to  the  family  of  Caftlewood, 
and  loved  better  to  be  near  them  than  anywhere 
elfe  in  the  world ;  that  he  might  be  ufeful  to  his 
benefactors,  who  had  the  utmoft  confidence  in 
him  and  affection  for    him    in  return ;    that   he 
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might  aid  in  bringing  up  the  young  heir  of  the 
houfe  and  acting  as  his  governor  ;  that  he  might 
continue  to  be  his  dear  patron's  and  miftrefs's 
friend  and  advifer,  who  both  were  pleafed  to  fay 
that  they  mould  ever  look  upon  him  as  fuch: 
and  fo,  by  making  himfelf  ufeful  to  thofe  he 
loved  beft,  he  propofed  to  confole  himfelf  for 
giving  up  of  any  fchemes  of  ambition  which  he 
might  have  had  in  his  own  bofom.  Indeed,  his 
miftrefs  had  told  him  that  me  would  not  have 
him  leave  her  ;  and  whatever  me  commanded 
was  will  to  him. 

The  Lady  Caftlewood's  mind  was  greatly  re- 
lieved in  the  laft  few  days  of  this  well-remem- 
bered holyday  time,  by  my  lord's  announcing 
one  morning,  after  the  poft  had  brought  him 
letters  from  London,  in  a  carelefs  tone,  that  the 
Lord  Mohun  was  gone  to  Paris,  and  was  about 
to  make  a  great  journey  in  Europe ;  and  though 
Lord  Caftlewood's  own  gloom  did  not  wear  off, 
or  his  behaviour  alter,  yet  this  caufe  of  anxiety 
being  removed  from  his  lady's  mind,  fhe  began 
to  be  more  hopeful  and  eafy  in  her  fpirits, 
ftriving,  too,  with  all  her  heart,  and  by  all  the 
means  of  foothing  in  her  power,   to  call   back 
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my  lord's  cheerfulnefs  and  diilipate  his  moody 
humour. 

He  accounted  for  it  himfelf,  by  faying  that  he 
was  out  of  health  ;  that  he  wanted  to  fee  his 
phyfician ;  that  he  would  go  to  London,  and 
confult  Doctor  Cheyne.  It  was  agreed  that  his 
lordfhip  and  Harry  Efmond  mould  make  the 
journey  as  far  as  London  together ;  and  of  a 
Monday  morning,  the  10th  of  October,  in  the 
year  1700,  they  fet  forwards  towards  London 
on  horfeback.  The  day  before  being  Sunday, 
and  the  rain  pouring  down,  the  family  did  not 
vifit  church ;  and  at  night  my  lord  read  the 
fervice  to  his  family,  very  finely,  and  with  a 
peculiar  fweetnefs  and  gravity, — fpeaking  the 
parting  benediction,  Harry  thought,  as  folemn  as 
ever  he  heard  it.  And  he  kitted  and  embraced 
his  wife  and  children  before  they  went  to  their 
own  chambers  with  more  fondnefs  than  he  was 
ordinarily  wont  to  mow,  and  with  a  folemnity 
and  feeling,  of  which  they  thought  in  after  days 
with  no  fmall  comfort. 

They  took  horfe  the  next  morning  (after  adieux 
from  the  family  as  tender  as  on  the  night  previous), 
lay  that  night  on  the  road,  and  entered   London 
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at  nightfall ;  my  lord  going  to  the  Trumpet, 
in  the  Cockpit,  Whitehall,  an  houfe  ufed  by  the 
military  in  his  time  as  a  young  man,  and 
accuftomed  by  his  lordfhip  ever  iince. 

An  hour  after  my  lord's  arrival  (v/hich  mowed 
that  his  vifit  had  been  arranged  before-hand),  my 
lord's  man  of  bufinefs  arrived  from  Gray's  Inn  ; 
and  thinking  that  his  patron  might  wifh  to  be 
private  with  the  lawyer,  Efmond  was  for  leaving 
them  :  but  my  lord  faid  his  bufinefs  was  fhort ; 
introduced  Mr.  Efmond  particularly  to  the 
lawyer,  who  had  been  engaged  for  the  family  in 
the  old  lord's  time  ;  who  faid  that  he  had  paid 
the  money,  as  deflred  that  day,  to  my  Lord 
Mohun  himfelf,  at  his  lodgings  in  Bow  Street  ,* 
that  his  lordfhip  had  exprefied  fome  furprife,  as 
it  was  not  cuflomary  to  employ  lawyers,  he  laid, 
in  fuch  tranfactions  between  men  of  honour ; 
but,  neverthelefs,  he  had  returned  my  Lord 
Vifcount's  note  of  hand,  which  he  held  at  his 
client's  difpofition. 

c<  I  thought  the  Lord  Mohun  had  been  in 
Paris  !  "  cried  Mr.  Efmond,  in  great  alarm  and 
aftonimment. 

cc  He  is  come  back  at    my    invitation,"    faid 
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my  Lord  Vifcount.  <fWe  have  accounts  to 
fettle  together." 

"  I  pray  Heaven  they  are  over,  fir,"  fays 
Efmond. 

<cOh,  quite,"  replied  the  other,  looking  hard 
at  the  young  man.  cc  He  was  rather  troublefome 
about  that  money  which  I  told  you  I  had  loft  to 
him  at  play.  And  now  'tis  paid,  and  we  are 
quits  on  that  fcore,  and  we  mail  meet  good 
friends  again." 

"  My  lord,"  cried  out  Efmond,  iC  I  am  fure 
you  are  deceiving  me,  and  that  there  is  a  quarrel 
between  the  Lord  Mohun  and  you." 

cc  Quarrel — pirn  !  We  mall  fup  together  this 
very  night,  and  drink  a  bottle.  Every  man  is 
ill-humoured,  who  lofes  fuch  a  Turn  as  I  have  loft. 
But  now  'tis  paid,  and  my  anger  is  gone  with  it." 

<c  Where  ihall  we  fup,  fir  ?  "  fays  Harry. 

"  We !  Let  fome  gentlemen  wait  till  they  are 
afked,"  fays  my  Lord  Vifcount,  with  a  laugh. 
"  You  go  to  Duke  Street,  and  fee  Mr.  Betterton. 
You  love  the  play,  I  know.  Leave  me  to  follow 
my  own  devices  ;  and  in  the  morning  we'll 
breakfaft  together,  with  what  appetite  we  may, 
as  the  play  fays." 
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(C  By  G — ! "  my  lord,  I  will  not  leave  you 
this  night,"  fays  Harry  Efmond.  <c  I  think 
I  know  the  caufe  of  your  difpute.  I  fwear  to  you 
'tis  nothing.  On  the  very  day  the  accident  befel 
Lord  Mohun,  I  was  fpeaking  to  him  about  it. 
I  know  that  nothing  has  paffed  but  idle  gallantry 
on  his  part." 

cc  You  know  that  nothing  has  paffed  but  idle 
gallantry  between  Lord  Mohun  and  my  wife," 
fays  my  lord,  in  a  thundering  voice — cc  you  knew 
of  this,  and  didn't  tell  me?" 

{C  I  knew  more  of  it  than  my  dear  miftrefs  did 
herfelf,  fir — a  thoufand  times  more.  How  was 
me,  who  was  as  innocent  as  a  child,  to  know 
what  was  the  meaning  of  the  covert  addreffes  of 
a  villain  ?  " 

cc  A  villain  he  is,  you  allow,  and  would  have 
taken  my  wife  away  from  me." 

(C  Sir,  fhe  is  as  pure  as  an  angel,"  cried  young 
Efmond. 

{t  Have  I  faid  a  word  againfl  her  ? "  fhrieks 
out  my  lord.  cc  Did  I  ever  doubt  that  me  was 
pure  ?  It  would  have  been  the  laft  day  of  her 
life  when  I  did.  Do  you  fancy  I  think  that  Jhe 
would  go  affray  ?     No,  fhe  hafn't  paffion  enough 
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for  that.  She  neither  fins  nor  forgives.  I  know 
her  temper — and  now  I've  loft  her  :  by  Heaven 
I  love  her  ten  thoufand  times  more  than  ever  I 
did — yes,  when  me  was  young  and  as  beautiful 
as  an  angel — when  me  fmiled  at  me  in  her  old 
father's  houfe,  and  ufed  to  lie  in  wait  for  me  there 
as  I  came  from  hunting — when  I  ufed  to  fling 
my  head  down  on  her  little  knees  and  cry  like  a 
child  on  her  lap — and  fwear  I  would  reform 
and  drink  no  more,  and  play  no  more,  and 
follow  women  no  more  ;  when  all  the  men 
of  the  Court  ufed  to  be  following  her — when 
fhe  ufed  to  look  with  her  child  more  beautiful, 
by  George,  than  the  Madonna  in  the  Queen's 
Chapel.  I  am  not  good  like  her,  I  know  it. 
Who  is,  by  Heaven,  who  is  ?  I  tired  and  wearied 
her,  I  know  that  very  well.  I  could  not  talk  to 
her.  You  men  of  wit  and  books  could  do  that 
and  I  couldn't — I  felt  I  couldn't.  Why,  when 
you  was  but  a  boy  of  fifteen  I  could  hear  you 
two  together  talking  your  poetry  and  your  books 
till  I  was  in  fuch  a  rage  that  I  was  fit  to  ftrangle 
you.  But  you  were  always  a  good  lad,  Harry, 
and  I  loved  you,  you  know  I  did.  And  I  felt 
fhe  didn't  belong  to  me  :   and  the  children  don't. 
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And  I  befotted  myfelf,  and  gambled,  and  drank, 
and  took  to  all  forts  of  devilries  out  of  defpair 
and  fury.  And  now  comes  this  Mohun,  and  me 
likes  him,  I  know  fhe  likes  him." 

"  Indeed,  and  on  my  foul,  you  are  wrong,  fir,'* 
Efmond  cried. 

fc  She  takes  letters  from  him,"  cries  my  lord — ■ 
"look  here,  Harry,"  and  he  pulled  out  a  paper 
with  a  brown  ftain  of  blood  upon  it.  <c  It  fell 
from  him  that  day  he  wafn't  killed.  One  of  the 
grooms  picked  it  up  from  the  ground  and  gave  it 

me.      Here  it  is  in  their  d d  comedy  jargon. 

c  Divine  Gloriana — Why  look  fo  coldly  on  your 
flave  who  adores  you  ?  Have  you  no  companion 
on  the  tortures  you  have  feen  me  fuffering  ?  Do 
you  vouchfafe  no  reply  to  billets  that  are  written 
with  the  blood  of  my  heart.'  She  had  more 
letters  from  him." 

"  But  fhe  anfwered  none,"  cries  Efmond. 

<c  That's  not  Mohun's  fault,"  fays  my  lord, 
"and  I  will  be  revenged  on  him,  as  God's  in 
Heaven,  I  will." 

<c  For  a  light  word  or  two,  will  you  rifk  your 
lady's  honour  and  your  family's  happinefs,  my 
lord  ?  "  Efmond  interpofed  befeechingly. 
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cc  Pfha — there  fhall  be  no  queftion  of  my  wife's 
honour,"  faid  my  lord  ;  <c  we  can  quarrel  on 
plenty  of  grounds  befide.  If  I  live,  that  villain 
will  bepunifhed  ;  if  I  fall,  my  family  will  be  only 
the  better  :  there  will  only  be  a  fpendthrift  the 
lefs  to  keep  in  the  world  :  and  Frank  has  better 
teaching  than  his  father.  My  mind  is  made  up, 
Harry  Efmond,  and  whatever  the  event  is  I  am 
eafy  about  it.  I  leave  my  wife  and  you  as 
Guardians  to  the  children." 

Seeing  that  my  lord  was  bent  upon  purfuing 
this  quarrel,  and  that  no  entreaties  would  draw 
him  from  it,  Harry  Efmond  (then  of  a  hotter 
and  more  impetuous  nature  than  now,  when 
care  and  reflection,  and  grey  hairs  have  calmed 
him)  thought  it  was  his  duty  to  (land  by 
his  kind  generous  patron,  and  faid, — <c  My  lord, 
if  you  are  determined  upon  war,  you  muft  not 
go  into  it  alone.  'Tis  the  duty  of  our  houfe 
to  ftand  by  its  chief:  and  I  mould  neither 
forgive  myfelf  nor  you  if  you  did  not  call  me, 
or  I  mould  be  abfent  from  you  at  a  moment  of 
danger." 

cc  Why,  Harry,  my  poor  boy,  you  are  bred 
for  a  parfon,"  fays  my  lord,  taking  Efmond  by 
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the  hand  very  kindly  :  c:  and  it  were  a  great  pity 
that  you  mould  meddle  in  the  matter." 

CfYour  lordmip  thought  of  being  a  church- 
man, once,"  Harry  anfwered,  cc  and  your  father's 
orders  did  not  prevent  him  fighting  at  Caftlewood 
againft  the  Roundheads.  Your  enemies  are  mine, 
fir  :  I  can  ufe  the  foils,  as  you  have  feen,  indif- 
ferent well,  and  don't  think  I  mail  be  afraid  when 
the  buttons  are  taken  off  'em."  And  then 
Harry  explained,  with  fome  blufhes  and  hesitation 
(for  the  matter  was  delicate,  and  he  feared  left, 
by  having  put  himfelf  forward  in  the  quarrel,  he 
might  have  offended  his  patron),  how  he  had 
himfelf  expostulated  with  the  Lord  Mohun,  and 
propofed  to  meafure  fwords  with  him  if  need 
were,  and  he  could  not  be  got  to  withdraw 
peaceably  in  this  difpute.  <c  And  I  fhould  have 
beat  him,  fir,"  fays  Harry,  laughing.  cc  He 
never  could  parry  that  botte  I  brought  from 
Cambridge.  Let  us  have  half-an-hour  of  it, 
and  rehearfe — I  can  teach  it  your  lordfhip  :  'tis 
the  moft  delicate  point  in  the  world,  and  if 
you  mifs  it  your  adverfary's  fword  is  through 
you." 

cc  By  George,   Harry  !  you  ought  to  be  the 
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head    of  the    houfe,"    fays  my   lord,   gloomily. 
"  You  had  been  better  Lord  Caftlewood  than  a 
lazy  fot  like  me,"  he  added,  drawing  his  hand 
acrofs  his  eyes,  and  furveying  his  kinfman  with 
very  kind  affectionate  glances. 

ff  Let  us  take  our  coats  off  and  have  half-an- 
hour's  practice  before  night-fall,"  fays  Harry, 
after  thankfully  grafping  his  patron's  manly 
hand. 

<c  You  are  but  a  little  bit  of  a  lad,"  fays  my 
lord,  good-humouredly  ;  cc  but,  in  faith,  I  believe 
you  could  do  for  that  fellow.  No,  my  boy,"  he 
continued,  ic  I'll  have  none  of  your  feints  and 
tricks  of  {tabbing  :  I  can  ufe  my  fword  pretty 
well  too,  and  will  fight  my  own  quarrel  my  own 
way." 

<c  But  I  mail  be  by  to  fee  fair  play,"  cries 
Harry. 

"Yes,  God  blefs  you — you  mail  be  by." 

cc  When  is  it,  fir  ?  "  fays  Harry,  for  he  faw 
that  the  matter  had  been  arranged  privately,  and 
before-hand,  by  my  lord. 

"  'Tis  arranged  thus  :  I  fent  off  a  courier  to 
Jack  Weftbury  to  fay  that  I  wanted  him  fpecially. 
He  knows  for  what,  and  will  be  here  prefently, 
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and  drink  part  of  that  bottle  of  fack.  Then  we 
fhall  go  to  the  theatre  in  Duke  Street,  where  we 
mall  meet  Mohun  ;  and  then  we  mail  all  go  fup 
at  the  Rofe  or  the  Greyhound.  Then  we  mall 
call  for  cards,  and  there  will  be  probably  a 
difference  over  the  cards — and  then,  God  help 
us  ! — either  a  wicked  villain  and  traitor  mail  go 
out  of  the  world,  or  a  poor  worthlefs  devil, 
that  doefn't  care  to  remain  in  it.  I  am  better 
away,  Hal, — my  wife  will  be  all  the  happier 
when  I  am  gone,"  fays  my  lord,  with  a  groan, 
that  tore  the  heart  of  Harry  Efmond  fo  that 
he  fairly  broke  into  a  fob  over  his  patron's 
kind  hand. 

C(  The  buflnefs  was  talked  over  with  Mohun 
before  he  left  home — Caftlewood  I  mean  " — my 
lord  went  on.  <c  I  took  the  letter  into  him, 
which  I  had  read,  and  I  charged  him  with  his 
villany,  and  he  could  make  no  denial  of  it,  only 
he  faid  that  my  wife  was  innocent." 

Cf  And  fo  me  is  ;  before  Heaven,  my  lord,  me 
is  !  "  cries  Harry. 

cc  No  doubt,  no  doubt.  They  always  are," 
fays  my  lord.  cc  No  doubt,  when  me  heard  he 
was  killed,  me  fainted  from  accident." 
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11  But,  my  lord,  my  name  is  Harry,"  cried  out 
Efmond,  burning  red.  "You  told  my  lady, 
c  Harry  was  killed  ! '  " 

<c  Damnation  !  fhall  I  fight  you  too  ?  "  fhouts 
my  lord  in  a  fury.  "  Are  you,  you  little  fer- 
pent,  warmed  by  my  fire,  going  to  fting — you  ? 
— No,  my  boy,  you're  an  honeft  boy  ;  you  are  a 
good  boy."  (And  here  he  broke  from  rage  into 
tears  even  more  cruel  to  fee.)  cc  You  are  an 
honeft  boy,  and  I  love  you  ;  and,  by  Heavens,  I 
am  fo  wretched  that  I  don't  care  what  fword  it  is 
that  ends  me.  Stop,  here's  Jack  Weftbury. 
Well,  Jack  !  Welcome,  old  boy  !  This  is  my 
kinfman,  Harry  Efmond." 

cc  Who  brought  your  bowls  for  you  at  Caftle- 
wood,  fir,"  fays  Harry,  bowing :  and  the  three 
gentlemen  fate  down  and  drank  of  that  bottle  of 
lack  which  was  prepared  for  them. 

cc  Harry  is  number  three,"  fays  my  lord. 
ccYou  needn't  be  afraid  of  him,  Jack."  And 
the  Colonel  gave  a  look,  as  much  as  to  fay, 
{C  Indeed,  he  don't  look  as  if  I  need."  And 
then  my  lord  explained  what  he  had  only  told  by 
hints  before.  When  he  quarrelled  with  Lord 
Mohun  he  was  indebted  to  his  lordfhip  in  a  fum  of 
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fixteen  hundred  pounds,  for  which  Lord  Mohun 
faid  he  propofed  to  wait  until  my  Lord  Vifcount 
mould  pay  him.  My  lord  had  raifed  the  fixteen 
hundred  pounds  and  fent  them  to  Lord  Mohun 
that  morning,  and  before  quitting  home  had  put 
his  affairs  into  order,  and  was  now  quite  ready  to 
abide  the  irlue  of  the  quarrel. 

When  we  had  drunk  a  couple  of  bottles  of 
fack,  a  coach  was  called  and  the  three  gentlemen 
went  to  the  Duke's  Play-houfe,  as  agreed.     The 
play  was  one  of  Mr.  Wycherley's — Cf  Love  in 
a  Wood." 

Harry  Efmond  has  thought  of  that  play  ever 
fince  with  a  kind  of  terror,  and  of  Mrs.  Brace- 
girdle,  the  aclrefs  who  performed  the  girl's  part 
in  the  comedy.  She  was  difguifed  as  a  page,  and 
came  and  flood  before  the  gentlemen  as  they  fate 
on  the  ftage,  and  looked  over  her  fhoulder  with 
a  pair  of  arch  black  eyes,  and  laughed  at  my 
lord,  and  afked  what  ailed  the  gentlemen  from 
the  country,  and  had  he  had  bad  news  from 
Bullock  Fair  ? 

Between  the  acts  of  the  play  the  gentlemen 
croffed  over  and  converfed  freely.  There  were  two 
of  Lord  Mohun's   party,    Captain   Macartney, 
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in  a  military  habit,  and  a  gentleman  in  a  fiiit 
of  blue  velvet  and  filver  in  a  fair  periwig,  with 
a  rich  fall  of  point  of  Venice  lace  —  my  lord 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  Holland.  My  lord 
had  a  paper  of  oranges,  which  he  ate  and  offered 
to  the  aclrefTes,  joking  with  them.  And  Mrs. 
Bracegirdle,  when  my  Lord  Mohun  faid  fome- 
thing  rude,  turned  on  him,  and  afked  him  what 
he  did  there,  and  whether  he  and  his  friends  had 
come  to  ftab  anybody  elfe  as  they  did  poor  Will 
Mountford  ?  Mv  lord's  dark  face  grew  darker 
at  this  taunt,  and  wore  a  mifchievous  fatal  look. 
They  that  law  it  remembered  it,  and  faid  fo 
afterward. 

When  the  play  was  ended  the  two  parties 
joined  company  ;  and  my  Lord  Caftlewood  then 
propofcd  that  they  mould  go  to  a  tavern  and  fup. 
Lockit's,  the  Greyhound,  in  Charing  Crofs,  was 
the  houfe  feledted.  All  fix  marched  together 
that  way ;  the  three  lords  going  a -head,  Lord 
Mohun's  captain,  and  Colonel  Weftbury,  and 
Harry  Efmond,  walking  behind  them.  As  they 
walked,  Weftbury  told  Harry  Efmond  about  his 
old  friend  Dick  the  Scholar,  who  had  got  pro- 
motion, and  was  Cornet  of  the  Guards,  and  had 
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wrote  a  book  called  the  fC  Chriftian  Hero,"  and 
had  all  the  Guards  to  laugh  at  him  for  his  pains, 
for  the  Chriftian  Hero  was  breaking  the  com- 
mandments constantly,  Weftbury  faid,  and  had 
fought  one  or  two  duels  already.  And,  in  a 
lower  tone,  Weftbury  befought  young  Mr. 
Efmond  to  take  no  part  in  the  quarrel.  <c  There 
was  no  need  for  more  feconds  than  one,"  faid  the 
Colonel,  cc  and  the  Captain  or  Lord  Warwick 
might  eafily  withdraw."  But  Harry  faid  no  ;  he 
was  bent  on  going  through  with  the  bufinefs. 
Indeed,  he  had  a  plan  in  his  head,  which,  he 
thought,  might  prevent  my  Lord  Vifcount  from 
engaging. 

They  went  in  at  the  bar  of  the  tavern,  and 
defired  a  private  room  and  wine  and  cards,  and 
when  the  drawer  had  brought  thefe,  they  began 
to  drink  and  called  healths,  and  as  long  as  the 
fervants  were  in  the  room  appeared  very  friendly. 

Harry  Efmond's  plan  was  no  other  than  to 
engage  in  talk  with  Lord  Mohun,  to  infult  him, 
and  fo  get  the  firft  of  the  quarrel.  So  when 
cards  were  propofed  he  offered  to  play.  i(  Pfha  !" 
fays  my  Lord  Mohun  (whether  wifhing  to  fave 
Harry,  or  not  choofmg  to  try  the  botte  de  Jefuite, 
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it  is  not  to  be  known) — -i(  Young  gentlemen 
from  College  mould  not  play  thefe  flakes.  You 
are  too  young." 

{C  Who  dares  fay  I  am  too  young  ? "  broke 
out  Harry.      cc  Is  your  lordfhip  afraid  ?  " 

"  Afraid  !  "  cries  out  Mohun. 

But  my  good  Lord  Vifcount  faw  the  move — 
<f  I'll  play  you  for  ten  moidores,  Mohun,"  fays 
he — "  You  filly  boy,  we  don't  play  for  groats 
here  as  you  do  at  Cambridge : "  and  Harry  who 
had  no  fuch  fum  in  his  pocket  (for  his  half-year's 
falary  was  always  pretty  well  fpent  before  it  was 
due)  fell  back  with  rage  and  vexation  in  his  heart 
that  he  had  not  money  enough  to  flake. 

iC  I'll  flake  the  young  gentleman  a  crown," 
fays  the  Lord  Mohun's  captain. 

(f  I  thought  crowns  were  rather  fcarce  with  the 
gentlemen  of  the  army,"  fays  Harry. 

"  Do  they  birch  at  College  ? "  fays  the 
Captain. 

' c  They  birch  fools,"  fays  Harry,  "and  they 
cane  bullies,  and  they  fling  puppies  into  the 
water." 

cc  Faith,  then,  there's  fome  efcapes  drowning," 
fays  the  Captain,  who  was  an   Irifhman  ;   and  all 
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the  gentlemen  began  to  laugh,  and  made  poor 
Harry  only  more  angry. 

My  Lord  Mohun  prefently  muffed  a  candle. 
It  was  when  the  drawers  brought  in  frefh  bottles 
and  glaffes  and  were  in  the  room — on  which  my 
Lord  Vifcount  faid — <c  The  Deuce  take  you, 
Mohun,  how  damned  awkward  you  are.  Light 
the  candle,  you  drawer." 

"Damned  awkward  is  a  damned  awkward 
expreflion,  my  lord,"  fays  the  other.  cc  Town 
gentlemen  don't  ufe  fuch  words — or  afk  pardon 
if  they  do." 

{C  I'm  a  country  gentleman,"  fays  my  Lord 
Vifcount. 

"  I  fee  it  by  your  manner,"  fays  my  Lord 
Mohun.  tf  No  man  mail  fay  damned  awkward 
to  me." 

fC  I  fling  the  words  in  your  face,  my  lord," 
fays  the  other  ;    cf  mail  I  fend  the  cards  too  ?  " 

fC  Gentlemen,  gentlemen  !  before  thefervants?" 
— cry  out  Colonel  Weftbury  and  the  Lord 
Warwick  in  a  breath.  The  drawers  go  out  of 
the  room  nattily.  They  tell  the  people  below  of 
the  quarrel  up  flairs. 

<c  Enough  has  been  faid,"  fays  Colonel  Weft- 
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bury.      (c  Will   your   lordfhips   meet   to-morrow 


morning  r" 


<c  Will  my  Lord  Caftlewood  withdraw  his 
words  ?  "  afks  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 

"My  Lord  Caftlewood  will  be  firft," 

fays  Colonel  Weftbury. 

"  Then  we  have  nothing  for  it.  Take  notice, 
gentlemen,  there  have  been  outrageous  words — 
reparation  afked  and  refufed." 

<c  And  refufed,"  fays  my  Lord  Caftlewood, 
putting  on  his  hat.  cc  Where  mail  the  meeting 
be?  and  when?  " 

cc  Since  my  lord  refufes  me  fatisfaclion,  which 
I  deeply  regret,  there  is  no  time  so  good  as 
now,"  fays  my  Lord  Mohun.  <c  Let  us  have 
chairs  and  go  to  Leicefter  Field." 

<c  Are  your  lordfhip  and  I  to  have  the  honour 
of  exchanging  a  pafs  or  two  ? "  fays  Colonel 
Weftbury,  with  a  low  bow  to  my  Lord  of 
Warwick  and  Holland. 

<c  It  is  an  honour  for  me,"  fays  my  lord,  with 
a  profound  congee,  <c  to  be  matched  with  a 
gentleman  who  has  been  at  Mons  and  Namur." 

cc  Will  your  Reverence  permit  me  to  give  you 
a  leflbn  ?  "  fays  the  Captain. 
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ct  Nay,  nay,  gentlemen,  two  on  a  fide  are 
plenty,"  fays  Harry's  patron.  fc  Spare  the  boy, 
Captain  Macartney,"  and  he  fhook  Harry's  hand 
■ — for  the  laft  time,  fave  one,  in  his  life. 

At  the  bar  of  the  tavern  all  the  gentlemen 
flopped,  and  my  Lord  Vifcount  faid,  laughing,  to 
the  barwoman,  that  thofe  cards  fet  people  fadly 
a  quarrelling  ;  but  that  the  difpute  was 
over  now,  and  the  parties  were  all  going 
away  to  my  Lord  Mohun's  houfe,  in  Bow 
Street,  to  drink  a  bottle  more  before  going 
to  bed. 

A  half-dozen  of  chairs  were  now  called,  and 
the  fix  gentlemen  ftepping  into  them,  the  word 
was  privately  given  to  the  chairmen  to  go  to 
Leicefter  Field,  where  the  gentlemen  were  fet 
down  oppofite  the  Standard  Tavern.  It  was 
midnight,  and  the  town  was  a-bed  by  this  time, 
and  only  a  few  lights  in  the  windows  of  the 
houfes  ;  but  the  night  was  bright  enough  for  the 
unhappy  purpofe  which  the  difputants  came 
about  ;  and  fo  all  fix  entered  into  that  fatal 
fquare,  the  chairmen  Handing  without  the  railing 
and  keeping  the  gate,  left  any  perfons  fhould 
difturb  the  meeting. 
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All  that  happened  there  hath  been  matter  of 
publick  notoriety,  and  is  recorded  for  warning  to 
lawlefs  men,  in  the  annals  of  our  country.  After 
being  engaged  for  not  more  than  a  couple  of 
minutes,  as  Harry  Efmond  thought,  (though 
being  occupied  at  the  time  with  his  own  adver- 
fary's  point,  which  was  active,  he  may  not  have 
taken  a  good  note  of  time,)  a  cry  from  the  chair- 
men without,  who  were  fmoking  their  pipes,  and 
leaning  over  the  railings  of  the  field  as  they 
watched  the  dim  combat  within,  announced  that 
fome  cataftrophe  had  happened  which  caufed 
Efmond  to  drop  his  fword  and  look  round,  at 
which  moment  his  enemy  wounded  him  in  the 
right  hand.  But  the  young  man  did  not  heed 
this  hurt  much,  and  ran  up  to  the  place  where  he 
faw  his  dear  matter  was  down. 

My  Lord  Mohun  was  {landing  over  him. 

11  Are  you  much  hurt,  Frank  ?  "  he  afked,  in 
a  hollow  voice. 

<c  I  believe  I'm  a  dead  man,"  my  lord  (aid 
from  the  ground. 

(C  No,  no,  not  fo,"  fays  the  other  ;  f c  and  I 
call  God  to  witnefs,  Frank  Efmond,  that  I  would 
have  afked  your  pardon,  had  you  but  given  me  a 
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chance.  In — in  the  firft  caufe  of  our  falling  out, 
I  fwear  that  no  one  was  to  blame  but  me, 
and — and  that  my  lady — " 

cc  Hum  !  "  fays  my  poor  Lord  Vifcount,  lift- 
ing himfelf  on  his  elbow,  and  fpeaking  faintly. 
"  'Twas  a  difpute  about  the  cards — the  curfed 
cards.  Harry,  my  boy,  are  you  wounded,  too  ? 
God  help  thee  !  I  loved  thee,  Harry,  and  thou 
muft  watch  over  my  little  Frank — and — and 
carry  this  little  heart  to  my  wife." 

And  here  my  dear  lord  felt  in  his  breaft  for  a 
locket  he  wore  there,  and,  in  the  ad,  fell  back, 
fainting. 

We  were  all  at  this  terrified,  thinking  him 
dead  ;  but  Efmond  and  Colonel  Wefthury  bade 
the  chairmen  to  come  into  the  field  ;  and  fo  my 
lord  was  carried  to  one  Mr.  Aimes,  a  furgeon, 
in  Long  Acre,  who  kept  a  bath,  and  there  the 
houfe  was  wakened  up,  and  the  victim  of  this 
quarrel  carried  in. 

My  Lord  Vifcount  was  put  to  bed,  and  his 
wound  looked  to  by  the  furgeon,  who  feemed 
both  kind  and  fkilful.  When  he  had  looked  to 
my  lord,  he  bandaged  up  Harry  Efmond's  hand 
(who,  from  lofs  of  blood,  had  fainted  too,  in  the 
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houfe,  and  may  have  been  fome  time  unconfcious); 
and  when  the  young  man  came  to  himfelf,  you 
may  be  fure  he  eagerly  afked  what  news  there 
were  of  his  dear  patron  ;  on  which  the  furgeon 
carried  him  to  the  room  where  the  Lord  Caftle- 
wood  lay  ;  who  had  already  fent  for  a  prieft ;  and 
defired  earneftly,  they  faid,  to  fpeak  with  his 
kinfman.  He  was  lying  on  a  bed,  very  pale  and 
ghaftly,  with  that  fixed,  fatal  look  in  his  eyes, 
which  betokens  death  ;  and  faintly  beckoning  all 
the  other  perfons  away  from  him  with  his  hand, 
and  crying  out  ct  Only  Harry  Efmond,"  the  hand 
fell  powerlefs  down  on  the  coverlet,  as  Harry 
came  forward,  and  knelt  down  and  kifTed  it. 

cc  Thou  art  all  but  a  prieft,  Harry,"  my  Lord 
Vifcount  gafped  out,  with  a  faint  fmile,  and 
prefTure  of  his  cold  hand.  "  Are  they  all  gone  ? 
Let  me  make  thee  a  death-bed  confellion." 

And  with  facred  Death  waiting,  as  it  were,  at 
the  bed-foot,  as  an  awful  witnefs  of  his  words, 
the  poor  dying  foul  gafped  out  his  laft  wifhes  in 
refpect  of  his  family ;— his  humble  profefiion  of 
contrition  for  his  faults  ; — and  his  charity  towards 
the  world  he  was  leaving.  Some  things  he 
faid  concerned    Harry  Efmond  as  much  as  they 
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aftonifhed  him.  And  my  Lord  Vifcount,  finking 
vifibly,  was  in  the  midft  of  thefe  ftrange 
confeffions,  when  the  ecclefiaftick  for  whom  my 
lord  had  fent,  Mr.  Atterbury,  arrived. 

This  gentleman  had  reached  to  no  great 
church  dignity  as  yet,  but  was  only  preacher  at 
St.  Bride's,  drawing  all  the  town  thither  by  his 
eloquent  fermons.  He  was  godfon  to  my  lord, 
who  had  been  pupil  to  his  father  ;  had  paid  a  vifit 
to  Caftlewood  from  Oxford  more  than  once ; 
and  it  was  by  his  advice,  I  think,  that  Harry 
Efmond  was  fent  to  Cambridge,  rather  than  to 
Oxford,  of  which  place  Mr.  Atterbury,  though 
a  diftinguifhed  member,  fpoke  but  ill. 

Our  meflenger  found  the  good  prieft  already 
at  his  books,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
he  followed  the  man  eagerly  to  the  houfe  where 
my  poor  Lord  Vifcount  lay, — Efmond  watching 
him,  and  taking  his  dying  words  from  his 
mouth. 

My  lord,  hearing  of  Mr.  Atterbury 's  arrival, 
and  fqueezing  Efmond's  hand,  afked  to  be  alone 
with  the  prieft ;  and  Efmond  left  them  there  for 
this  folemn  interview.  You  may  be  fure  that  his 
own    prayers  and  grief  accompanied  that  dying 
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benefactor.  My  lord  had  Grid  to  him  that 
which  confounded  the  young  man — informed  him 
of  a  fecret  which  greatly  concerned  him.  Indeed, 
after  hearing  it,  he  had  had  good  caufe  for  doubt 
and  difmay  ;  for  mental  anguifh,  as  well  as  refo- 
lution.  While  the  colloquy  between  Mr.  Atter- 
bury  and  his  dying  penitent  took  place  within,  an 
immenfe  conteft  of  perplexity  was  agitating  Lord 
Cafllewood's  young  companion. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour — it  may  be  more — Mr. 
Atterbury  came  out  of  the  room,  looking  very 
hard  at  Efmond,  and  holding  a  paper. 

cc  He  is  on  the  brink  of  God's  awful  judg- 
ment," the  pried  whifpered.  <c  He  has  made  his 
bread  clean  to  me.  He  forgives  and  believes,  and 
makes  reftitution.  Shall  it  be  in  publick  ?  Shall 
we  call  a  witnefs  to  fign  it  ? " 

cc  God  knows,"  fobbed  out  the  young  man, 
cc  my  deareft  lord  has  only  done  me  kindnefs  all 
his  life." 

The  prieft  put  the  paper  into  Efmond's  hand. 
He  looked  at  it.     It  fwam  before  his  eyes. 

fc  'Tis  a  confeflion,"  he  faid. 

cc  'Tis  as  you  pleafe,"  faid  Mr.  Atterbury. 

There   was   a   fire   in    the   room,  where  the 
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cloths  were  drying  for  the  baths,  and  there  lay  a 
heap  in  a  corner,  faturated  with  the  blood  from 
my  dear  lord's  body.  Efmond  went  to  the  fire, 
and  threw  the  paper  into  it.  'Twas  a  great 
chimney  with  glazed  Dutch  tiles.  How  we 
remember  fuch  trifles  in  fuch  awful  moments! 
— the  fcrap  of  the  book  that  we  have  read  in  a 
great  grief — the  tafte  of  that  laft  difh  that  we 
have  eaten  before  a  duel,  or  fome  fuch  fupreme 
meeting  or  parting.  On  the  Dutch  tiles  at  the 
Bagnio  was  a  rude  picture  reprefenting  Jacob  in 
hairy  gloves,  cheating  Ifaac  of  Efau's  birthright. 
The  burning  paper  lighted  it  up. 

"  'Tis  only  a  confeflion,  Mr.  Atterbury,"  faid 
the  young  man.  He  leaned  his  head  againft  the 
mantel-piece  :  a  burft  of  tears  came  to  his  eyes. 
They  were  the  firft  he  had  fhed  as  he  fate  by  his 
lord,  feared  by  this  calamity  and  more  yet  by 
what  the  poor  dying  gentleman  had  told  him, 
and  mocked  to  think  that  he  mould  be  the  agent 
of  bringing  this  double  misfortune  on  thofe  he 
loved  beft. 

c<  Let  us  go  to  him,"  faid  Mr.  Efmond.  And 
accordingly  they  went  into  the  next  chamber, 
where,  by  this  time,  the  dawn  had  broke,  which 
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fhowed  my  lord's  poor  pale  face  and  wild  appeal- 
ing; eyes,  that  wore  that  awful  fatal  look  of 
coming  diflblution.  The  furgeon  was  with  him. 
He  went  into  the  chamber  as  Atterbury  came  out 
thence.  My  Lord  Vifcount  turned  round  his 
iick  eyes  towards  Efmond.  It  choked  the  other 
to  hear  that  rattle  in  his  throat. 

"  My  Lord  Vifcount,"  fays  Mr.  Atterbury, 
<c  Mr.  Efmond  wants  no  witneffes,  and  hath 
burned  the  paper." 

cc  My  deareft  matter  !"  Efmond  faid,  kneeling 
down,  and  taking  his  hand  and  kifling  it. 

My  Lord  Vifcount  fprang  up  in  his  bed,  and 
flung  his  arms  round  Efmond.  <cGod  bl — blefs," 
....  was  all  he  faid.  The  blood  ruihed  from  his 
mouth,  deluging  the  young  man.  My  deareft 
lord  was  no  more.  He  was  gone  with  a  blefling 
on  his  lips,  and  love  and  repentance  and  kindnefs 
in  his  manly  heart. 

"  Benedicli  benedicentes"  fays  Mr.  Atterbury, 
and  the  young  man,  kneeling  at  the  bed-fide, 
groaned  out  an  amen. 

"Who  mail  take  the  news  to  her?"  was 
Mr.  Efmond's  next  thought.  And  on  this  he 
befought  Mr.  Atterbury  to  bear  the  tidings  to 
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Caftlewood.  He  could  not  face  his  miftrefs 
himfelf  with  thofe  dreadful  news.  Mr.  Atter- 
bury  complying  kindly,  Efmond  writ  a  hafty 
note  on  his  table-book  to  my  lord's  man,  bidding 
him  get  the  horfes  for  Mr.  Atterbury,  and  ride 
with  him,  and  fend  Efmond's  own  valife  to  the 
Gatehoufe  prifon,  whither  he  refolved  to  go  and 
give  himfelf  up. 
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